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THE question of the enrolment of natives of India as 
volunteers to supplement the action of the regular army 
in the defence of the country against external attack and 
in the preservation of internal peace and order has been 
often raised and discussed. It has, within the last few 
years, been brought into special prominence by the action 
of political bodies, which, in Congr. . ses held in Calcutta and 
Madras, have insisted, with some vehemence, on the right 
of the natives to this privilege, as, indeed, to all others 
which seem in any degree reserved for the English and 
ruling race. The claim has been quietly put aside by 
Lord Dufferin’s government for the time, but it has not 
been abandoned by the agitators, and we are assured that 
it will be renewed and revived as soon as Lord Lansdowne 
has assumed office. It seems, therefore, opportune to 
examine the claim with some attention and see if anything 
can be said in its favour. and whether the difficulties and 
dangers which may accompany its concession would not 
outweigh any possible advantage which the Government 
might obtain by granting it. 
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It is indisputable that, under certain conditions, the 
formation of volunteer corps does stimulate loyalty and 
patriotism and encourages the growth and maintenance of 
a healthy, courageous spirit in the country. No one can 
doubt that in England these have been its results, or that 
the existence of the great army of citizen soldiers, notwith- 
standing admitted and remediable defects in training and 
weapons, has made a deep and beneficial impression upon 
foreign opinion, and has given to the country generally a 
well-founded confidence in the ability and public spirit of 
its voluntary defenders. Had the volunteer movement 
failed, as many competent critics prophesied, the Govern- 
ment would long ago have been compelled, in the presence 
of the vast standing armies of the Continent, to have in- 
creased our regular forces to a burthensome extent, or to 
have had recourse to methods of conscription which are 
specially distasteful to Englishmen, and which would have 
taken from us our chief industrial superiority over nations 
whose youth is systematically withdrawn from peaceful pur- 
suits to the barren trade of war and preparation for war. 

It is not less, but more necessary and desirable in India 
than in England to stimulate loyalty to the Government, to 
attach the varied populations to our rule, and to encourage 
by all practical or sentimental considerations the growth of 
a healthy public spirit in the people. The problem of en- 
gaging the chiefs and princes of India to assist in the 
defence of the country has constantly been before the 
Government, and, at the present time, experiments of great 
interest are being undertaken which will test not only the 
genuineness of the expressions of a desire for military co- 
operation on the part of the princes, but the practicability of 
utilizing the undisciplined mobs of badly armed and un- 
trained retainers of Indian Courts, who figure in annual 
returns as native armies, but which are now almost useless 
for any military service. But experiments such as these, 
which merely concern the feudatory princes, and are meant 
to place upon those who owe their security and very 
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existence to British rule, a fair share of the burthen of the 
defence of India, have nothing in common with volunteer 
corps in British provinces. The argument for these is not 
influenced, as some English journalists seem to imagine, 
by the effort to utilize the existing forces of native States, 
Whether volunteering should or should not be encouraged 
depends on considerations which apply to it alone. It is 
for the Government to consider and decide whether in its 
own provinces the formation of volunteer corps would add 
to its strength or increase its difficulties; whether the 
demand so loudly made for them is genuine or factitious ; 
_ whether it proceeds from a loyal, warlike class, who would 
come forward to enrol themselves, and who would be pre- 
pared, if necessary, to carry into effect on the battle-field 
the promises which are so glibly made on Congress plat- 
forms, or whether volunteering is but a political war cry, 
intended to embarrass the Government, uttered by men 
who have no military aptitude, who, in the whole long 
history of Hindostan, have never fought even for their own 
most personal interests, and who, there is every reason to 
believe, would never fight if it were safer to run away. 

No Government which professes to be reasonable, and 
which desires and expects to be durable, can admit, on the 
part of the people it rules, any indefeasible right to form 
themselves into an armed and disciplined force separate 
from and not subject to the strict rules of the regular army. 
The claim is one which may be admitted or denied; but it 
is one on which the Government must reserve the right to 
decide. Where, as in England and Scotland, the system 
of administration is popular and democratic; where the 
sympathy of the vast majority is with law and order ; where 
the people are penetrated with the spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism, and where there exists a full and reciprocal con- 
fidence between rulers and ruled, volunteering is heartily 
welcomed and encouraged as giving to the Government a 
strength and stability which no increase to the standing 
army would bring it in the same degree. But in Ireland, 
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where the majority, or at any rate a large minority, are 
directly hostile to the English connection, it has not been 
thought desirable to encourage volunteering ; though I can- 
not but think that the time has come when-the distinctions 
between loyalty and sedition in Ireland have been defined 
with sufficient clearness to allow the formation of volunteer 
corps confined to all those of known character and conduct, 
who would engage to uphold the supremacy of the Queen 
and the United Parliament. It is not well that any dis- 
abilities should attach to the open profession of loyalty. It 
should rather be encouraged by every suitable concession 
and distinction. In no State in Europe has the volunteer 
system taken root in the same manner as in England; and 
the more important Governments have preferred, as was 
their undoubted right, to place their whole armed force 
under far more direct and strict control than is-possible with 
a voluntary citizen army. 

If we turn to India, we find a country which, przma 
facie, would seem as unsuited for a volunteer system as any 
conceivable community. Lord Dufferin, in a speech de- 
livered in Calcutta on the 30th of November last, and of 
which copious extracts have been telegraphed to The 
Times, has taken occasion to expound with much ability 
and clearness the exceptional position of India and the 
enormous difficulties of its administration. His object was 
to show the absurdity of the demand for representative 
government formulated by the very class—“ the microscopic 
minority,” as he terms it—who ask to be allowed to form 
volunteer corps. There are few who have been intimately 
concerned with the administration of India who will,not 
rejoice that the departing Viceroy has, with no uncertain 
voice, condemned the methods and aims of the soz-dzsand¢ 
National Congress, and our only regret is that this wise 
and statesmanlike denunciation of a mischievous agitation 
was not made sooner—before the seditious supporters of 
the movement had gained strength, and before the silence 
of the authorities had been mistaken for acquiescence, if not 
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approval. The beginning of strife is like the letting out of 
water, and, unless Indian agitators are plainly told the limits 
within which a too kindly and contemptuous Government 
permits their intrigues, we shall have a new and a far more 
troublesome Ireland in India. 

All that Lord Dufferin has said with reference to the 
unsuitability of representative institutions for India applies 
to the adoption in that country of a volunteer system. In 
the first place there is no homogeneity in the people which 
would allow them to carry out a national movement to meet 
a national danger. There is in this vast continent no 
national spirit, nor is there any word in the vernacular 
languages with which I am acquainted to express the idea 
of patriotism. From Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal, from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, there is no united and 
homogeneous people, but a succession of unconnected or 
slightly connected tribes and races, speaking over one 
hundred distinct languages, professing different religions, 
and following dissimilar customs. The Hindus, who 
number 190 millions, have no common bond of union, and 
the Muhamadans, a body of fifty millions, are far more 
closely bound together than the Hindus by a creed which, 
in its strict ritual and pure theism, has a solidifying power 
which can never attach to the varied ceremonial and the 
innumerable gods of Hindu mythology. Hinduism, so far 
as it is a religion at all, and not a mere body of social rules 
devised to secure the supremacy of the priestly caste, is 
mere fetishism. There is, of course, an educated class 
which professes to find a somewhat thin and spiritless 
monotheism in the Vedas; but the peasant population, 
which education has so far hardly influenced, rises no higher 
in its theological ideas than the village deity represented by 
a vermilion-smeared stone in the forest. The character of 
the Indian population differs as greatly as their creeds and 
origin. There is nothing in common between the savage 
Afghan reared in the wild fastnesses beyond the Indus and 
the soft effeminate Bengali living in the rice swamps of the 
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Gangetic Delta. Sikhs, Rajputs, Mahrattas have equally 
little sympathy with the Bengalis and Madrasis, whom they 
despise as all warlike races despise those to whom they are 
superior in physique and courage. Even between those 
races which I have named as brave and warlike there is no 
sympathy. Ancient feuds have, no doubt, to be decently 
buried, in accordance with the commands of the rulers who 
have imposed the Pax Britannica on India, but they are not 
dead, and at any moment might be disinterred and given 
new life. The Sikh cordially hates the Afghan, and the 
Rajput dislikes and despises the Mahratta, who ruthlessly 
trampled upon the ancient principalities of Central India and 
Rajputana until the English interposed and compelled both 
parties to lay down their arms. Even if we look at the two 
great and most striking divisions of Indian life, the Hindus 
and Muhamadans, we have abundant evidence in ever- 
recurring disputes and tumult that there is a deep-rooted 
animosity between them, which only needs carelessness or 
timidity on the part of the authorities to burst into civil war. 
When such are the character of the peopie and the conditions 
which regulate their social life, it may readily be understood 
that volunteer soldiering might largely and instantly increase 
the difficulties of the Government, when the weapons of 
citizen soldiers would, in case of popular tumult, be only too 
gladly turned against those of a hostile tribe or creed. 

Even so far as the Government itself is concerned and 
the attitude of the people with regard to it, there is no 
such assurance of active loyalty as to inducegt to encourage 
the formation of volunteer levies under native officers, 
which is a constant condition of the demand, and without 
which the concession would probably be regarded as 
valueless. 

The loyalty of India is a matter which it is difficult to 
test and gauge ; the more so that it cannot be weighed in 
the same scales as those which we are accustomed to use 
in measuring the quality which goes by the same name 
in England. The rulers of India are obviously aliens and 
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conquerors, although there is a certain class of politicians 
with whom I have little sympathy, who endeavour to con- 
ceal and obscure the fact, and who seem to consider the 
long roll of victories and successes, diplomatic or in the 
field, which have built up the Indian Empire through the 
last century and a half, as disgraceful incidents in the history 
of the English nation. But however anxious some may be 
to find only shame in what healthier minds will accept as 
the most honourable monuments of national glory, the fact 
remains unchanged, namely, that we are the conquerors 
of India, having by force of arms, and mainly with the aid 
of the natives themselves, overthrown in succession all the 
warlike races under their most capable leaders, and have 
attained to the supremacy in the peninsula to which they 
aspired, and which the Mahrattas for a short time almost 
achieved. This central fact underlies the whole super- 
structure of Indian administration. We cannot safely ignore 
it, however much it may please some of us to talk of the 
free and enlightened suffrage of an educated people; of a 
free press or of representative institutions. The w#/¢ima 
vatvo in India is force; and no amount of newspapers or 
free schools will make any difference in this respect. The 
union between the English and native races is like those 
medieval marriages in which the bride and the bridegroom 
were separated by a naked sword. The clear recognition of 
this fact is in no way inconsistent with the most hearty and 
sincere endeavour to win the affection and esteem of the 
Indians, and to lead them by education and good govern- 
ment to such happiness as education and good government 
can give, which, after all, if we look nearer home, would 


seem to be not very extravagant in amount or degree. Nor 
will the frank recognition of this truth do us any harm with 
the races whom it is most our interest to conciliate. Most of 
my Indian service has been passed among the more warlike 
races—Afghans, Sikhs, Rajputs, and Mahrattas—and I can 
testify to the contempt with which they regard any sus- 
picion of weakness, and their readiness to be governed by 
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those who have proved themselves their superiors in the 
art of war. They know little of, and care little for, the 
results of science and civilization; they lament the in- 
exorable destiny which drives their children to school, and 
which places a pen in their hand instead of a sword. But 
they can respect force; and if force be tempered with 
justice and moderation, they render it a respectful and a 
sincere, if not a loyal, obedience. The strong races like 
to be ruled strongly ; and the chief if not the only danger to 
our Indian Empire is timidity in its rulers, born of too 
eager self-questioning of the rights and wrongs of govern- 
ment, and the foolish desire to divest themselves of the very 
attributes of power which are necessarily associated with it 
in the Oriental imagination. It may generally be observed 
that those who are most anxious for self-government are 
those who are least competent to govern themselves and 
others, and that the strongest races are exactly those who 
most willingly submit to a wholesome discipline. 

If, therefore, the question of the loyalty of India be con- 
sidered, it must be remembered that we cannot fairly ask 
too much from a population altogether alien from ourselves 
in creed, language, customs, and sentiment ; whom we have 
conquered, and who can only be expected to hold to us so 
long as we rule not only strongly but well. Our success 
has been very great, but the most difficult part of our work 
has yet to come, and the task of ruling India will be one of 
ever-increasing perplexity. 

The difficulty has been increased by the hostile conduct 
of the very class which has most gained by our advent, and 
which, in accordance with a general law of human action, 
has shown itself the most ungrateful; the educated natives 
who have used the English teaching which has been 
gratuitously given them as an armoury to furnish weapons 
against us. I do not think that India is to-day as loyal as 
it was ten or five years ago. I firmly believe, and I think 
that many competent observers will agree with me, that 
the unlimited license weakly permitted to the native press, 
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English and vernacular, has had a distinctly prejudicial 
effect upon the temper of the people, not only in Bengal, 
where the character of the race renders their hostility less 
dangerous, but in the most important districts of India, 
such as the Punjab, which was formerly famous for its 
hearty goodwill, and where, ten or twenty years ago, the 
open expression of hostile and seditious sentiment was 
unknown. It will be an evil day for India if we permit 
this province, the gallant spirit of which enabled us to 
reconquer India in 1857, and which is still the most impor- 
tant recruiting ground of our army, to be honeycombed by 
the seditious societies which have their home and origin 
in Bengal, and which are the curse of the country as they 
are its greatest danger. The native press of Bengal may 
not unfairly be compared with the Nationalist press of 
Ireland. There is the same vilification of English officials 
from the Viceroy downwards, and a constant misrepresenta- 
tion of the action and motives of the Government, which is 
systematically held up to hatred and contempt. Nor is the 
evil confined to the Lower Provinces; for Bengali editors 
set up their venomous newspapers in the most distant 
districts, and Lahore or Ajmere or Hyderabad has the 
benefit of their ill-tempered ravings as impartially as 
Calcutta. The journals are of the lowest class, both in 
ability and honesty. They subsist by blackmail, the sub- 
sidies of those who fear to be attacked or the bribes of 
those who desire to attack others, and there is a regular 
system of contributions levied from native States, where the 
only crimes and maladministration denounced are those 
for the concealment of which no money has been paid. It 
is a mockery to associate the permitted existence of these 
pestilent journals with the liberty of the press. They are 
an unmitigated nuisance, and the mischief they do is incal- 


culable. They should be reduced to decency by very 
sharp and drastic methods, and if they declined to reform 
they should be summarily repressed. It was a mistake to 
confer the liberty of the press upon India at all. It is an 
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institution only suited for free, enlightened, and constitu- 
tional communities, such as England and France, and is an 
anomaly and a danger in a country like India, where the 
administration, however beneficent, is still a despotism, and 
where the superficially educated class is hostile to the 
Government, or, if not hostile, is still so unstable and weak- 
minded as to render its members altogether unfit to be the 
leaders and instructors of the people. Of the many mis- 
chievous acts of Mr. Gladstone—in which the power and 
prestige of the country have been sacrificed to false 
sentiment—there is probably none that has been more 
productive of evil than the repeal of Lord Lytton’s whole- 
some Vernacular Press Act, which, although used with 
extreme moderation, still placed some restraint on the open 
preaching of sedition. I know nothing which is viewed by 
well-disposed natives with more astonishment and disgust 
than the impunity enjoyed by hostile libellers of the autho- 
rities. The Government gains no credit for its generous 
tolerance of treason, and is only held to be weak and 
timid. India is not a country where lighted candles can 
be safely carried into powder magazines. 

It is this conviction which adds so much sharpness to 
the regret that Lord Dufferin’s lecture on loyalty and 
moderation should have been reserved, like a Parthian 
arrow, for the moment of his departure, although those who 
best know the temper of the country have long urged his 
Government to speak frankly and act boldly, and discourage, 
if not stamp out, the seditious agitation and the venomous 
misrepresentation of the native press. Let Lord Lans- 
downe take warning—if, indeed, it be possible for a Viceroy 
to accept the experience and profit by the failures of his 
predecessors. Who more amiable or more fortified with 
good intentions than Lord Ripon? Yet no Viceroy has 
done India more lasting injury. Refusing the teaching of ex- 
perience ; insisting upon viewing all Indian politics through 
theoretical spectacles, he excited the unreasonable hopes 
and even the dangerous passions of the people by ill-con- 
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sidered promises which he was unable to fulfil, and indeed 
made no attempt to fulfil, He left India in a cloud of un- 
redeemed pledges, and bequeathed to his unfortunate suc- 
cessor the impossible task of persuading the classes, whose 
hopes had been so unduly raised, to accept cheerfully the 
very little which statesmanship could offer them. Lord 
Ripon did far less than Lord Dufferin has done to satisfy 
reasonable claims and aspirations, but, with a semi-educated 
class, whose political training has not sufficiently advanced 
to distinguish the shadow from the substance, the judicious 
moderation of the latter is unfavourably compared with the 
highly-coloured hopes held out to them by the former. 

The future of the British Empire in India will largely 
depend upon the attitude which the new Viceroy adopts 
towards the noisy demagogues who, if they were allowed 
their way, and if their extravagant demands were en- 
couraged, would soon make the government of India by 
England impossible. Let him, undeterred by clamour and 
misrepresentation, work honestly and sincerely for the best 
good of the people of India, who are not in agreement with 
the agitators who pretend to speak intheir name. Let him, 
remembering his duty to England and the official class, 
English and native, who bear the burthen of the adminis- 
tration of the country, suppress and punish the seditious 
calumniators who are spreading broadcast the seeds of 
discontent and suspicion, and he will earn the lasting 
respect of all those who love India and desire her advance- 
ment and prosperity. 

The loyalty of the ruling princes of India is altogether 
different, both in kind and degree, from that of the inhabi- 
tants of British India, and their inclusion in any scheme of 
military defence does not affect the question of the propriety 
of the volunteering of British subjects. I believe that the 


great majority of chiefs are firmly attached to the Govern- 
ment of the Queen, and that they may be trusted to remain 
faithful to it in critical times, and do all in their power to 
assist it to repel attack from without. There are strains to 
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which the loyalty of no alien race can be fairly exposed ; 
but there is no reason to believe that any such test will be 
required of them. I am not one of those who believe that 
Russia, who only overcame Turkey by treachery and the 
help of her Roumanian allies, could measure herself with 
any chance of success against the wealth, power, and civili- 
zation, of England although a wise statesmanship will 
always regard the Asiatic policy of Russia with suspicion. 
The position of the princes of India with reference to a 
general scheme of defence; the part which should be 
assigned to them, and the manner in which the susceptibilities 
of each should be considered, are subjects of great interest 
and importance, but I have no space to devote to them in 
the present article, and must return to them on a 
future occasion. But when discussing Indian volunteers 
and Indian loyalty, it is impossible to omit all mention of 
the chiefs and the utilization of their forces in the defence 
of the country. Although native armies, with a few note- 
worthy exceptions, as those of the Punjab, are at present 
worthless for military co-operation, from want of discipline, 
and the possession of obsolete weapons, they contain 
excellent raw material, in many cases identical with that 
which forms the substance of our own regular army ; while 
inthe States of Rajputana there is an almost inexhaustible 
supply of hereditary warriors who do not as yet enlist in 
our regiments, but who would be content to serve in 
irregular cavalry corps under their own chiefs and kinsmen 
The experiment which is about to be tried by the Govern- 
ment of India of highly training, and arming with 
weapons of precision certain portions of the forces of 
selected native states is one which I have for many years 
advocated, and it received a fair and successful trial in 
1878-79, during the first Afghan campaign, when, on the 
recommendation of Sir Robert Egerton, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, the States of Patiala, Bahawulpur, 
Jhind, Nabha, Kapurthulla, Faridkot, Malerkotla, and 


Nahan sent contingents to the frontier of the Bannu 
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and Kohat districts, the only English officers attached 
to them being General Watson, V.C., and Major Frank 
Burton. The doubts which had been expressed as to their 
creditably holding their own, either in line with regiments 
of the Indian army or on detached and independent duty, 
were shown to be unfounded ; and after some instruction in 
the use of the new rifles supplied, they proved themselves 
fully competent to perform all the duties which could be 
asked of soldiers, and relieved the Kuram Division of very 
onerous work; while their conduct and discipline were 
excellent. It must not be imagined that the forces of 
Central India and Rajputana would be, without long 
training, as efficient as those of the Punjab States; but a 
good deal might be made of them with care and patience. 
It will also be necessary to only utilize such forces as are 
recruited in the States to which they belong, and who by 
family ties, hereditary loyalty, and personal interest, are 
likely to follow, in critical times, the flag of their prince. 
Many of the armies of Central India consist of mere 
mercenaries, hired from distant parts of India, and whose 
fidelity is not to be relied upon, as the chief has no certain 
hold upon them. Such was the famous army of the late 
Maharaja Sindhia, the prince with more military aptitude 
than any other in India. He was popularly supposed 
to pass the greater part of his adult population through the 
ranks; but this was an entire mistake. His troops were 
almost entirely foreigners; and he has often told me that 
he could not trust them to march one hundred miles 
towards the Peshawar frontier without deserting. 

But to return to the subject of volunteering in British 
provinces. Assuming that the native princes are loyal, and 
that the mass of the cultivating community are content with 
our rule, I cannot but think that the only classes whom 
volunteer corps would attract are those whose loyalty would 
be of a far more flimsy material—for the reason that they 
would be the least influenced by the example or subject to 
the authority of the native gentry or nobility, and they 


ae 
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would thus have no impulse from above to keep them 
straight. The volunteer agitation is confined to Calcutta, 
Madras, and a few of the larger up-country cities, such as 
Lahore, where it is fiercely fanned by the local Babu-edited 
newspaper which has all the bad tendencies of its species. 
In Calcutta and Madras the demand is ridiculous. 

The Bengali Baboo is not a fighter, and is fond of 
proclaiming himself a coward. If we were to withhold 
from the Bengalis our strong protection they would be at 
once subjugated and enslaved by the first invader who 
chose to descend from the Northern Provinces. The 
Madrasis, so far as I have heard of them or seen them in 
the field, are not, as soldiers, fit to meet any of the warlike 
races of India or a European enemy, and to encourage 
them to do so would only be to invite certain disaster. In 
Bombay the Parsis might be treated exceptionally, as 
foreigners whose very existence depends upon English 
supremacy and whose loyalty is above suspicion. But 
this intelligent race is devoted to commercial pursuits, and 
I doubt whether they would take to volunteering with any 
spirit. They are not, and do not profess to be, a fighting 
race. Putting aside Calcutta and Madras as beyond 
reasonable discussion, let us for a moment practically test 
the volunteer demand by applying it to a northern city 
like Lahore ; although the Punjab is the province where the 
system, if successful, would be most inconvenient, seeing 
that it is our principal recruiting ground, and it would be un- 
desirable to interfere with the supply; while so large a portion 
of the regular army is cantoned in the province that native 
volunteers are less needed than elsewhere. The population 
is contented, industrious, and warlike, and sufficiently brave 
and physically strong to make efficient volunteers. But I 
am convinced, from a very intimate knowledge of the 
Punjab, that no volunteer corps could be raised there 
which would not be partly contemptible and partly danger- 
ous. Of whom would they consist? In the first place we 
must exclude the whole of the fighting population ; the 
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cultivators, the small landowners, and the artizans; the Jat 
Sikhs and the Punjabi Muhamadans. These respectable 
and worthy men have as much as they can do to keep 
themselves and their families by manual labour, which 
commences at dawn and is often continued far into the 
night, without wasting their time in playing at soldiers to 
satisfy the vanity of Bengali Baboos. Already is there a 
difficulty experienced in obtaining these men as recruits 
for the army at the present rates of pay. Not one of 
them, from Peshawar to Delhi, would become a volunteer 
and undergo the labour of service without its reward. 
Nor, in any case, or for any wages, would they consent 
to serve with or be commanded by the unwarlike castes 
whose members encourage the present agitation. 

The next large and important class consists of the 
trading and commercial castes, the Bannias, Aroras, 
Khojahs, and the like. What have these castes to do with 
arms ? Not a single member would join the volunteers. 
The religious, vagrant, and menial classes would be, as a 
matter of course, excluded, and all that would remain 
available would be the professional race of clerks and 
writers who, with a certain amount of superficial education, 
English or vernacular, are still the most ambitious, dis- 
contented, and unsettled of all classes in India, and the 
very last to whom arms should be given without a strict 
and constant supervision and control. To these may be 
added a few of the discontented scions of good families, 
dissipated young men who have added European to 
Oriental vices, and who are to be found in considerable 
numbers in all cities which have formerly been the seat of 
a native Court. It is doubtful whether these would join, 
for they would not be accepted as officers by the English 
educated class, nor would their pride allow them to accept 
any subordinate position. The exclusive and jealous 
isolation of the Indian castes is extreme, and their imme- 
morial rules of precedence and social observance will 
absolutely forbid any cohesion in a native volunteer corps. 
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The fighting races are, indeed, and have .been through 
all historic times, ready to sell their swords to any 
master for a sufficient wage. But patriotism is an un- 
known idea; and it would be as easy to persuade a 
Lahore shoemaker to make shoes without pay as a Sikh 
to become an unpaid volunteer. 

The principal classes which would then, in the Punjab, 
fill the ranks of the volunteers are precisely those of which 
the least use for military purposes could be made. Every 
occupation in India is hereditary, and bravery and military 
skill and fidelity are, by unbroken prescription, attached to 
warlike races like the Sikhs, Afghans, Rajputs, and Ghurkas. 
The cowardice of the Bannia or the Kayath is not, in 
popular repute, disgraceful; for it has been as consecrated 
by prescription as the prostitution of the Kanchan. Vices 
and failings as well as virtues and accomplishments enjoy 
in India hereditary honours. 

As it would be impossible to form volunteer companies 
in rural districts, inhabited alone by the agricultural 
classes, who neither would nor could serve gratuitously, 
the movement would be confined to the towns where there 
is more inclination and temptation to disaffection than in 
the country, and where, in times of trouble, there is always 
most cause for anxiety. I have no official acquaintance 
with the great cities of the North-Western Provinces, but the 
attitude and bearing of their population have often struck 
me as unfriendly, and I have very much doubt if any 
responsible official would recommend the formation of 
native volunteer corps in Allahabad, Lucknow, Moradabad, 
Cawnpore, or Bareilly. 

The vazson détre of the volunteers in England was 
defence against invasion. For this purpose native volun- 
teers would be useless, and would add nothing to our 
military strength. To increase this we must utilize the 
armies of the native princes. 

The vazson @étre of the English volunteers in India, of 
whom there are numerous corps composed entirely of 
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Europeans and Eurasians, is the protection of the Euro- 
pean community in times of trouble against the attacks of 
the ill-disposed portion of the native population. There 
is an incidental advantage to the Government, which the 
volunteers themselves would probably deprecate, of setting 
free for general duty such military detachments as would 
otherwise have to be maintained for the protection of 
Europeans. Their utility would only be manifest on the 
occurrence of some great calamity or shock to the English 
power similar to that of the Mutiny, which, however much 
we may disbelieve in its recurrence, should still, in wisdom, 
be guarded against. For this object, too, the native volun- 
teers would be useless, seeing that they would, more pro- 
bably than not, swell the ranks of the classes against whom 
the English volunteers would have to defend themselves. 

The plea which is advanced by the native advocates of 
the measure, that the well-disposed and orderly part of the 
native population should be allowed to arm itself against 
the disorderly and criminal, is of little weight; for unless 
the British Government is prepared, by its magisterial and 
police arrangements, to maintain, as it has hitherto main- 
tained, internal peace in India, it is unworthy the name of 
a civilized Government, and this essential function cannot be 
entrusted to other hands than its own. If it be finally 
urged that in 1857 the wealthy and orderly natives were 
exposed to attack from the predatory and criminal classes, 
I can only express my belief that against such attack native 
volunteers would make no stand, and it would be a 
veductio ad absurdum to place the only intelligible argument 
in favour of native volunteers, on the ground that, in the 
event of a general rising against the English power, the 
native clerks in our offices might be able to defend them- 
selves against their fellow-countrymen. 

If the advocates of the measure rest their argument on 
the necessity of the Government demonstrating its con- 
fidence in the Indian population, they might as reasonably 
claim the abolition of the existing English volunteer corps 
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which have been directly raised, and are now on all sides 
encouraged, as a sensible expression of the necessary distrust 
which must be felt by a few thousands of a ruling race in the 
midst of 250 millions of natives with whom they cannot fully 
sympathize and by whom they are only partially understood. 

Should the Government, at any future time, in a 
moment of weakness, concede the desired permission to 
enrol native volunteer corps, the race feeling between 
English and Indians will be only intensified, and the native 
attitude become more hostile to those who represent 
authority. In any case the native and European corps 
would have to be distinct. Were the Government 
to endeavour to force natives into English corps, a 
violent European agitation would be the instant result, 
and this useful auxiliary force would cease to exist. Yet 
if natives were confined to their own corps, they 
would consider their exclusion from the English ranks as 
a new illustration of the hostile and suspicious feeling with 
which they were regarded by their English fellow-subjects, 
and the concession which the Government had extended as 
an olive branch would become a very sword. 

Whether the native volunteer movement succeeded or 
whether it failed, it would be equally impolitic and 
dangerous. The volunteer system (putting aside the 
exceptional conditions of the English corps in India) is 
alone suited to a constitutional country where the vast 
majority of the people are in sympathy with the Govern- 
ment and respect the law. Nothing could so diminish the 
influence and authority of the British Government in 
India as for it, deliberately and without the justification of 
necessity, to surrender any portion of that material force, 
which in the eyes of the common people is its chief title to 
respect, into the hands of men unconnected with its 
administration, and, so far as their public utterances show, 
opposed, on many questions of vital importance, to the 
principles which it asserts, 

LEPEL GRIFFIN. 
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“ Une guantité négligiable” /—That astute diplomatist and 
able and far-seeing statesman, the Marquis Tseng, who 
till recently represented the Son of Heaven in Paris and 
in London, must have laughed in his sleeve as he listened 
to the above cynical definition of his country from the 
mouth of his French conxfrére. And the reflections of the 
French statesman must have been far from enviable, 
when, as the direct consequence of his fatuous ignorance, 
thousands upon thousands of the finest soldiers of France 
lay dying and rotting in the pestilential swamps of 
Tonquin, baffled and confounded, not so much by the 
reckless courage of an undisciplined enemy—a courage 
begotten more of fatalism than patriotism—as by that 
game of masterly inactivity which the Chinese generals 
understood as well as the Roman strategist whose tactics 
won him the appropriate surname of Cunctator. The 
conditions being changed, and the overpowering heat and 
deadly miasma of the Tonquin climate being substituted 
for the piercing cold of a Crimean winter, we may say in 
words the converse of that grim metaphor of Nicholas 
of Russia, that the Chinese leaders trusted—not in 
“General Fevrier,” as the czar said he did—but in 
those still more ghastly messengers of death, the destroying 
angels, Pestilence and Fever. And they trusted not in 
vain. When, later on in the campaign, wearied, despairing, 
and exhausted with the hopeless struggle, the French 
Government were modest enough to put in a claim for 
a war indemnity of £10,000,000, as the basis of a treaty 
of peace ; and when the Marquis Tseng treated the claim 
with a polite mockery and a courteous yet scathing scorn, 
which must have sorely galled the supersensitive feelings 
of the proud nation whose Government had made the 
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claim; and when, last of all, France was compelled to 
accept from China conditions of peace embodied in a 
treaty which has been the laughing-stock of diplomatic 
Europe—then indeed the statesmen of the West were 
rudely startled from their apathetic sleep and suddenly 
awakened to the fact that there had arisen among them, 
10t only a diplomatist of transcendent ability, of untiring 
patience and indomitable persistency and strength of will, 
but also a statesman who could grapple with them on their 
own ground and not without success. 

When a statesman of the standing of M. Jules Ferry 
publicly proclaims the extent of his knowledge of the great 
Empire of the East by defining it as “ Une gquantité 
négligcable,’ 1 trust I may not be thought to be taking 
an unwarrantable liberty with the well-known reputation 
for general intelligence for which, as a nation, we are so 
justly famed, by suggesting in the baldest outline a few 
of those circumstances which ought to make the existing 
chrysalis-like condition of China, to us, as the leading 
commercial nation of the world, an object, at the present 
moment, of peculiar and paramount interest. 

It is a characteristic of the British nation, that when 
once convinced of the truth of a general principle, it treats 
that principle as absolute, unalterable, axiomatic, and it 
barricades and entrenches itself so impregnably behind 
its own belief in that principle, that prove as indisputably 
and as logically as you please that the principle is relative 
and not absolute, that the circumstances are changed and 
the conditions altered which formerly rendered the con- 
viction true and unassailable—batter and thunder as you 
may against the ramparts of prejudice and bigotry, the 
effect is almost if not altogether imperceptible, until some 
cataclysm occurs which, often too late for us to benefit 
by our conversion, in one moment shatters and shivers 
in pieces the entire superstructure of absolute, unalterable, 
and axiomatic truth. Instances without number will occur 
to every thinking man. 
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If one may judge from the dogmatic expression of 
opinion which the mere mention of the word China almost 
invariably calls forth, it seems still to be regarded by most 
of us as an incontrovertible truth, that the policy of China 
is yet regulated, as it certainly was formerly, by a spirit 
of exclusiveness as haughty as it is blind, by an unfathom- 
able and ineradicable hatred of all change synonymous with 
progress, by an inveterate and uncompromising hostility to 
the ideas of Western civilization, and in fact by a ridiculous 
and, as far as the rest of the world is concerned, an extinct 
Conservatism. 

In the face of this somewhat sweeping indictment of 
China and her policy it may seem rather an arduous if not 
presumptuous undertaking to endeavour to show that 
between thirty and forty years ago China set out on a 
march of progress, and has ever since been steadily 
advancing, slowly, it is true, at first, but on that account 
none the less surely and safely, and then as years rolled 
on, and the deeply rooted prejudices, the growth of 
countless ages, were gradually overcome, more confidently, 
and consequently less slowly, until, since the close of the 
French war in 1885, the ratio of progress has become one 
of ever-increasing acceleration, so that it seems as if the 
country which can boast a civilization—worn out though 
it may be—more ancient than that of any in the world, 
was about to throw off the remaining shackles which have 
for many centuries effectually fettered its progress and 
development. 

The advance of China is a subject so vast, that all that 
I can hope to do here will be to indicate as briefly as 
possible some of those outstanding instances which may 
be supposed specially to interest us, either from their 
political significance or from their bearing on the future 
of foreign intercourse with and enterprise in China, and 
on the extension of our commerce with a market of which 


we have as yet only touched the fringe. 
In the year 1854 the huge and elaborate Customs 
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Service of China became utterly paralyzed by that 
strangest of all risings, the great Taiping Rebellion, 
which,—after one of the bloodiest struggles the world has 
ever witnessed, causing, during the fifteen years it ran its 
course, carnage unparalleled in history, and the slaughter 
of twenty million human beings,—was quelled by Gordon 
and his “Ever victorious army.” Consequent on the 
confusion which ensued shortly after the outbreak of the 
rebellion, it was hinted to the Central Government at 
Pekin that in the then totally disorganized state of the 
Empire, when the revenue was being embezzled as fast 
as it was collected (where collection was possible), it would 
be for the great advantage of the Imperial Government 
to dismiss the native collectors and appoint trustworthy 
foreigners in their room. The Government was too timid 
to agree to so sweeping and sudden a change, but decided 
as an experiment to place three foreigners at the head 
of the Customs department at Shanghai, and the Pekin 
authorities very soon found that the revenue which they 
received from the Customs under foreign control was so 
enormously greater than it had formerly been, that the 
collection of the entire Customs revenue derivable from 
goods carried in foreign bottoms has gradually been trans- 
ferred from native to foreign control, and the Imperial 
Maritime Customs of China is now, thanks to the untiring 
efforts and great ability of Sir Robert Hart, the In- 
spector-General of Customs resident at Pekin, a highly 
organized, liberally paid, and much-sought-after service ; 
while the influence of Sir Robert Hart with the Chinese 
Government is far greater than that of any other foreigner 
in the Empire. One among the many great services 
which he has rendered us, as the principal carrying nation 
of the world, has been his persistent advice to the Chinese 
Government to lay out a considerable portion of the annual 
surplus of the Customs revenue in erecting lighthouses 
along their immense seaboard, and the result is that there 
are now few better-lit coasts than that of China. 
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The last convert to the new order of things, whom the 
enlightened policy of the Central Government has made, 
is no less a personage than Prince Chun, the father of 
the present Emperor Kwang-Su. He lately visited several 
of the Treaty Ports, and manifested the greatest interest 
in all that he saw of Western life and civilization. The 
weight of his vast influence thrown into the scale of 
progress is, owing to Prince Chun’s exalted position and 
recognized ability, a factor of immense value in the onward 
stride of the immediate future. A reference to the father 
of the Emperor almost invites a word of explanation. 
The succession to the throne of China is not, as might 
be supposed, absolutely and strictly hereditary, though for 
natural reasons it is usually so. The reigning Emperor 
possesses the right of electing his successor, but with the 
view of preventing palace intrigues, the name of the 
successor is never divulged till the day on which the will 
of the dead monarch is read. The last Emperor Tung- 
chi, who died young, had not elected a successor, but 
Kwang-Su, a mere child then, was chosen by the Empress 
Dowager—a person of extraordinary ability and strength 
of mind—with the view of securing for herself a long lease 
of the regency, and no one could have put that power to 
a better use. 

The question of the introduction of railways in China 
is one which, from its momentous importance, almost necessi- 
tates separate treatment, and I therefore dismiss it, for the 
present at least, devoting a few words, however, to the rail- 
way forerunner, the telegraph. We constantly hear long- 
headed, far-seeing, and keen-witted men of business ana- 
thematizing the telegraph in terms the reverse of measured, 
as a ruthless leveller which has done much to destroy the 
premium which formerly existed on the then invaluable 
business talent of accurately forecasting events ; but at the 
same time it cannot be denied that if the telegraph does 
to a considerable extent place men of all degrees of business 
calibre on one level, to the disadvantage of men of con- 
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spicuous ability, still, by its very tendency to increase 
competition and consequently to diminish profit, it becomes 
a most powerful agent in developing and stimulating the 
commerce of a country. Looking, then, at the question 
from this point of view, it is a sign of the times in China 
that there have been erected within the last year or two 
many thousand miles of wire, radiating through the Empire 
in all directions, and it is now equally possible for any 
one in this country, who may be so inclined, to telegraph 
to Pekin, the capital, or Chungking, the principal town of 
the rich and fertile province of Szechuen, a city nearly 
fifteen hundred miles in the interior of China. These are 
only instances. The Imperial Government having now 
grasped the value to itself of the telegraph as an in- 
stantaneous means of communication throughout the vast 
extent of territory owning its supremacy, is proceeding 
with the extension of the present telegraph system on a 
scale which may shortly astonish even some of our 
go-ahead American relatives. The introduction of the 
telegraph is attended with few of the difficulties and 
dangers which beset the construction of railways in China, 
a circumstance which accounts for the marvellously rapid 
progress of telegraph construction while railway construc- 
tion flags—for the moment. 

The telegraph suggests newspapers, and railways sug- 
gest steamers. 

In regard to newspapers it may be remarked that the 
Pekin Gazette—to which every other journal in the world 
is but a thing of yesterday—is merely the official organ of 
the Imperial Government, and contains little else than 
proclamations and edicts, copies of petitions from Provincial 
Governors, with official or Imperial critiques thereon, 
notices of sentences on political offenders, and an immense 
amount of kindred matter. The circulation, it is true, is 
large, but the value of this Father of the Press as an 
instrument for educating the people is practically nil. 
Newspapers in China are still in a state of embryo, but it 
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is significant that the daily native newspapers which have 
been started under the guidance of foreigners at Shanghai 
and Hong Kong are not only read with absorbing interest 
by the Chinese in these two places, but are conveyed in 
ever-increasing numbers into the interior where their con- 
tents are devoured with the intensest avidity. 

Turning for a moment to notice the facilities for com- 
merce provided by steam communication, we may pass over 
all mention of the ocean lines engaged in the interconti- 
nental trade between China, Europe, and America, as they 
contribute for the most part only indirectly to the local and 
internal commerce of the Empire, but it is worthy of remark 
that the inter-Treaty Port commerce is served by a large 
fleet of foreign built vessels, mostly steamers. The total 
coast trade (foreign built) tonnage, outwards and inwards, 
cleared in 1886 amounted to close on 17,000,000 tons. An 
important factor in this great fleet is the waive China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company, which deserves 
a word of notice from the laudable though financially un- 
successful idea which that Company embodies. The China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company is the outcome of 
an endeavour, on the part of a number of wealthy native 


merchants and officials, to prove that the Chinese are as 


capable of successfully managing such enterprises as 
foreigners are. A large number of steamers were taken 
over from a foreign house, but so impossible is it to secure 
honest native management in any corporate undertaking in 
China where officials are concerned, that from a dividend 
point of view the Company has proved a complete failure, 
and, in fact, it is supposed to be a helpless tool in the hands 
of a clique of native officials, and it is believed to be used by 


them as an instrument for their own private aggrandisement. 
The name, however, of at least one official of the highest rank 
interested in the Company—whose reputation for intelli- 
gence and patriotism, enlightenment and honesty, has long 
been as great among foreigners in China as among the 
Chinese themselves—must be held to be above all suspicion. 
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The mention of this Company calls to mind an incident 
of the last war, wherein Chinese craft and quick-wittedness 
foiled French covetousness. The French cruisers naturally 
expected to find in the large fleet of the China Merchants 
Company as easy a prey as it would be a valuable prize. 
Their consternation may be imagined when, immediately 
after the outbreak of hostilities, they saw the whole fleet 
running as regularly as ever, but under the protection of the 
flag of the United States, the Chinese stating in the blandest 
possible way that they had just sold the entire concern to an 
American house. Whatever the business transaction was, 
one thing is certain, viz., that immediately after the cessation 
of hostilities, to the no little amusement of the foreign 
community—always excepting its Gallic contingent-- the 
Stars and Stripes vanished as suddenly as they had ap- 
peared, and the great Dragon Flag of China was once 
again seen waving proudly as of yore, while many an 
impenetrable, sphinx-like Chinese countenance, for once at 
least, relaxed in a sardonic grin of triumph. 

The immense advantage which the Central Government 
is well aware accrues to itself from the foreign control of 
the Imperial Maritime Customs, and the complete financial 
failure as regards the shareholders of the China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company, under native management 
(notwithstanding its privileges), are two phases of the same 
question, viz., that of the expediency of the employment of 
foreigners, which are not likely to be lost sight of by the 
Government in the developing and opening up of the 
Empire. 

Perhaps the most significant movement of all in the 
direction of the commercial regeneration of China is the 
comparatively recent modification in the fiscal economy of 
the Empire which deals with the internal taxation of com- 
merce ; and to us, as a great trading nation, the significance 
of any concession pointing to a radical reform of the system 
‘can scarcely be overrated. I do not suppose it ever entered 
into the heart of man to conceive a system of taxation more 
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admirably adapted for the successful garrotting of commerce 
than the Zzkzz scheme of China, and I firmly believe we 
may hold that scheme, far more than any other cause, 
accountable for the insignificance of the foreign trade of 
China; for paltry and insignificant it is when we con- 
sider what it might be, and what in the future it must be. 

Hong Kong being a free port, and there being an 
immense junk trade between it and some of the southern 
Treaty Ports, more especially Canton, we unfortunately 
find ourselves baffled in an attempt to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the foreign commerce of the Empire, a large 
proportion of which is with Great Britain or her colonies. 
Bearing this fact in mind, then, we find that the foreign 
commerce of the Empire which comes within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Imperial Maritime Customs (that is to say, all 
foreign merchandise imported either directly from a foreign 
country or through the medium of Hong Kong in foreign 
built vessels at any and all of the twenty-two Treaty Ports) 
amounted in 1886 to the hitherto unequalled value of 
165,000,000 Haikwan taels, equivalent at the present low 
rate of exchange to a little over 441,000,000. For the 
same year the foreign commerce of India amounted to 
about £107,000,000, taking the rupee at the actual and 
not the conventional rate of exchange. 

Making full allowance for the 7é/e which railways have 
played in the development of the commerce of India—and 
be it remembered that against these railways China pos- 
sesses to some extent an equivalent in its magnificent 
waterways—when we consider that the extent of the 
British Empire in India, including Burmah and all the 
feudatory provinces, is almost the same as that of the 
eighteen provinces alone of China Proper, leaving out 
altogether the three millions of square miles embraced 
under Thibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, &c., which dependen- 
cies all go to make up the grand total of the Chinese 
Empire ; when we consider the density of the population 
in these eighteen provinces—taking the total population of 
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China Proper at the estimate of 389,000,000, as given by 
the Imperial Maritime Statisticians, assisted by the best 
native authorities, and the extent at 1,350,000 square miles, 
the average density comes out at 288 per square mile, 
while in Kwangtung and the valley of the Yangste it is far 
greater, in Yunnan and other mountainous provinces much 
less ;—when we consider that the average agricultural pro- 
ductiveness of the eighteen provinces is, to say the least, 
equal to that of India, while in mineral wealth China is 
infinitely the richer of the two; and when we consider, 
finally, that the vast superiority in quantity of population 
which goes to the credit of China is as nothing when 
compared with the immeasurable superiority in quality— 
for the feckless Hindoo is not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with the able Mongolian, whose transcendent capa- 
city for business is now acknowledged ; when we consider 
all this, it is impossible to conceal from ourselves the 
conclusion that we have as yet only touched the fringe of 
a market for our commerce such as the most sanguine have 
hardly dared to dream of. 

If, then, as I hold, the comparative insignificance of our 
commerce with China is in a great measure due to the 
assassinating effect upon it of the internal scheme of taxa- 
tion, any modification in the working of that commerce 
throttling system must be adjudged by us as of vital 
importance, not so much, perhaps, intrinsically as in the 
promise which every such concession or reform holds out 
for the ultimate destruction of the entire baneful system. 
The only wonder is that Zz47n—which, by the way, was 
introduced into China some fifty or sixty years ago for tem- 
porary purposes, but, like our own Income Tax, has deve- 
loped into a permanent fiscal parasite—has not smothered 
more effectually than it has done the stupendous local 
native trade of the interior; and the fact that it has only 
curbed instead of having stifled it, is a lasting monument to 
the ineradicable mercantile proclivities of the Chinese. 

But what is this Zzkzz system, and what is its mode of 
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action ? Simple in the extreme. All the trade routes in 
China, river, canal, and overland, are dotted with countless 
“customs barriers,” and at each successive barrier mer- 
chandise is taxed anew. Bad enough in all surety, but 
worse still, the impost partakes of a dual nature. Primarily 
the goods have to pay the Government tax, whatever that 
may be, and in the second place they are compelled to 
submit to the exaction of an uncertain charge, the amount 
of which depends entirely on the rapacity of the respec- 
tive officials in whose jurisdiction the “barrier” lies— 
a rapacity which becomes far more an ad valorem tax 
on the power of the native merchant to pay than any 
definite calculable charge on the merchandise itself. The 
difficulties with which the trade of the interior has to con- 
tend will be grasped at once when it is realized—and this is 
only one out of numberless similar instances which might 
be given—that on the great West River trade route between 
Canton and Pesé, a distance of nine hundred miles, 
merchandise has to run the gauntlet of nearly one 
hundred “customs barriers.” Further comment is super- 
fluous. 

Now the modification of the Zzkzz system which has 
been introduced is certainly important in itself, and in its 
effect and bearings on the foreign commerce of the Empire 
as evidenced by the increasing amount of imported mer- 
chandise now finding its way into the interior, but it is far 
more important as evidencing on the part of the Central 
Government an appreciation of the stagnating influence on 
trade of the existing scheme of internal taxation, as showing, 
though the suggestion came from the foreigner, an earnest 
desire to reform and improve it; and, lastly, as proving 
beyond all cavil the ower of the Central Government to 
take so important a step in the face of the virulent opposi- 
tion which the proposal would elicit, from the serried 
ranks of Provincial Governors and officials of all grades. 
But the Central Government showed great wisdom in not 
suddenly introducing too violent a reform, and without any 
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warning, attempting to crush and sweep away the entire 
system, utterly abominable though it be—a step which, had 
it been taken precipitately, would probably have eniailed 
the lasting hostility of the present generation of provincial 
officials, whose salaries amount to next to nothing, but 
whose perquisites and emoluments in the form of “squeezes ” 
are incalculable. 

The Imperial Government therefore contented itself 
with enacting that any merchant, native or foreign, on 
the additional payment of a duty equal to one-half of the 
usual 5 per cent. ad valorem duty on foreign merchandise 
imported at any of the Treaty Ports, z.e., 7} per cent. in 
all, might demand a “ Transit Pass” which should entitle 
him to send his goods to the place specified in the Pass, 
while it freed them from all Likin charges, and it is of no 
consequence whether the place named in the Transit Pass 
be one mile or thousands of miles from the Treaty Port 
where the Pass was issued. And it was also enacted that 
the same privileges should apply to native merchandise on 
its way to a Treaty Port, provided always that the said 
merchandise was intended for export to a foreign country. 

Now this would be a great point gained, if it were for no 
other reason than that of its being the insertion of the thin 
end of the wedge, which will at no distant date destroy the 
entire detestable system. But before proceeding to show 
—and a single instance must suffice—the very important 
practical bearing which this concession is having on the 
distribution of foreign merchandise in the interior of the 
Empire, I may be permitted to emphasize the two points 
wherein the reform, valuable though it be, falls far short of 
the necessary revolution in the fiscal economy. First, then, 
the entire internal junk and overland trade in native produce 
and manufactures, ot intended for export, is excluded from 
all benefit in this arrangement. The foreign trade of China 
is a mere bagatelle when compared with what must be the 
local trade of a country teeming with a population of 
400,000,000, and possessing a soil of such marvellous 
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productiveness. I do not here speak of the incalculable 
mineral wealth, the extraordinary evidences of which all 
travellers report, as that is for various reasons as yet 
almost untouched and undeveloped. 

We can only form an idea—faint and dim, it is true—of 
what the local commerce is from the statistics available of 
the zz¢erv-Treaty Port trade in native and foreign produce, 
carried on by means of foreign built vessels, including 
those of the China Merchants Steam Navigation Company. 
We find, then, that the total value of this commerce in 
1886 amounted to nearly 312,000,000 Haikwan taels, 
or £78,000,000—that is to say, almost double the value of 
the entire foreign commerce of China, which amounted 
for the same year to about 441,000,000. When we reflect 
that there are at present but twenty-two ports in China 
open to a foreign flag, and when we realize the almost 
inconceivable importance to commerce of the facilities 
for internal trade offered by the unparalleled magnitude 
and extent of the water highways of the interior, the 
imagination completely fails in any endeavour to forecast 
the future of the local trade of China when open to and 
stimulated by Western enterprise. 

As an example of the value which the native merchants 
attach to the change in the Zz£zz system, it is a well-known 
fact that large quantities of sugar grown near to and refined 
at Swatow (a Treaty Port situated in the sugar-growing 
district), when intended for consumption in the interior, 
are first of all shipped by native merchants to the British 
Colony of Hong-Kong (where there are also a number of 
sugar refineries, engaged largely in the refining of sugar 
from Java, &c.), and then reshipped to a Treaty Port as a 
foreign article. The sugar then pays the 5 per cent. import 
duty on foreign merchandise, also the 2} per cent transit 
duty, and thus gains access to the interior freed from Lz£z 
extortion! The same game is played with sugar from 
Formosa. 

But the second point in which the concession falls 
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short of the desirable, is this, that the protection of the 
Transit Pass extends to the merchandise only so long as 
it finds a market at the evact place named in the Pass, 
otherwise the Pass is held null and void, and the mer- 
chandise becomes at once liable to all the Lzkzu dues, 
which it would have escaped had it found a market at the 
original destination. The fettering influence of this con- 
dition on all speculative business is at once apparent. I 
can quite understand why the Central Government should 
have shrunk from the conflict with its provincial officers, 
which might have ensued on the total, sudden abolition 
of the Zzézz, but the reason for the second cramping 
condition is not so apparent, though it was probably a 
temporary sop thrown to the provincial officials. 

It is almost needless to say that the “ Transit Pass’ 
department, having been placed under the control of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs—that is to say, of foreigners— 
the working of the system has resulted in a considerable 
increase of revenue to the Central Government. 

I proceed now to give one example of the effect of the 
Transit Pass on the distribution of foreign merchandise. 
Till within the last few years China imported almost no 
illuminating oil ; but our American friends, having, with that 
praiseworthy spirit of enterprise for which they are noted, 
tried the experiment of one or two cargoes, and the Chinese 
at once appreciating the superiority of the light over that 
given out by the miserable flicker of a shred of cotton 
dipped in native bean oil, have gone on increasing the ratio 
of their import with a rapidity which speaks volumes, not 
only for the facility with which the Chinese take to a foreign 
product when it suits them, but also for the effectiveness 
of the Transit Pass. In 1885 America sent 14,000,000 
gallons of kerosene to Shanghai. It is unnecessary to call 
any further attention to the significance which attaches to 
the statistics embodied in the following table, but it cer- 
tainly looks as if the day of small things in China were 
about to pass away. 
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Table showing the quantity of petroleum in gallons sent 
into the interior under Transit Pass, from the following 
Distributing Treaty Ports, for the four years ending 
1885 :— 











Ports. | 1882. | 1883. 1884. | 1885. 
I sisarnasanaaninnians 305,350 | 744,590 | 2,056,640 | 3,189,230 
INGO! 3.0 ssneessccucseoescens 217,750 | 230,800 , 289,030 | 351,310 
GRIIANG: feiss cessceecssaerens | 111,520 | 195,991 | 511,770 | 757,362 
VGN ce tecestecccscavescceseese|, — “1O}7BO 39,080 146,990 , 265,470 
NAOMI csiiaacsesssiasorene | 2,300 | 23,502 | 93,820 | 287,520 
PAANKOW seissescsccosssssaseece | 118,370 | 269,077 | 1,048,820 | 1,827,310 

| 





| 772020 1,503,640 | 4,147,070 | 6,678,702 





There is one further point in connection with the 
transit trade which deserves a word of notice. For 
several years after the introduction of the Transit Pass, 
the amount of foreign merchandise sent into the interior 
went on increasing by leaps and bounds, and then, sud- 
denly and unaccountably, from several of the Treaty Ports, 
there set in a retrograde movement. This was naturally 
disappointing, and was, in fact, hailed by many, who looked 
only on the surface, as a proof that the transit system was 
a failure. But it was found on further investigation that | 
this inexplicable decrease in the transit trade was often 
attended with an annually increasing import of the self- 
same articles of foreign merchandise the transit returns 
of which were diminishing—an increase which it was 
quite impossible to account for by increased consump- 
tion at the Treaty Ports alone. What could be the 
explanation underlying these puzzling and anomalous and 
seemingly contradictory facts? And then it gradually 
came out that a number of the mandarins in the interior 
had foreseen that the distribution of foreign merchandise 
was likely to pass out of their jurisdiction altogether. So, 
with a craft and cunning sharpened by self-interest, they 
had reduced the inland Zzézz dues from their former ex- 
tortionate rates to a point below the 23 per cent. 
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tariff of the Transit Pass. Consequently they still se- 
cured, though on a greatly reduced scale, their beloved 
“squeeze,” a very small proportion of the inland Lzkzn 
dues going to the credit of the Central Government, 
which will no doubt look on the change as _ not particularly 
satisfactory to itself, as in the case of the Transit Pass it 
pocketed the full 2} per cent. But the Transit Pass, 
if it is not to be an end in itself, has thus become the 
means to an end, and the above illustration proves what a 
powerful instrument it is in keeping down the rapacity of 
the provincial officials as regards foreign imports. No 
doubt they will find out shortly the value of the Petroleum 
Trade and act accordingly, and then the transit statistics 
will be as unreliable guides in forming an opinion of its 
extent, as they are now when applied to many other specific 
articles of foreign merchandise. 

If our great merchants and manufacturers could only 
realize what the total abolition of Zzézz dues would mean 
for them, and the bearing, direct and indirect, of such a 
measure on our commerce with China, they would assuredly 
leave no stone unturned to attain that end. At least they 
might press for the further reform of the Zzzz system 
on the lines of the Opium Convention of 1886, which frees 
the foreign drug, on the payment of oe statutory duty, to 
travel all over the Empire. And why is opium thus 
privileged ? Simply because our own Government, or rather 
the Government of India, has a heavy stake in the sale 
of foreign opium in China, and has exerted itself on be- 
half of the merchandise in which it is itself specially 
interested. Let our merchants and manufacturers take the 
cue from the Government of India, combine and exert 
themselves through the Chambers of Commerce in behalf 
of merchandise other than opium. It will be much less 
invidious for the Central Government at Pekin to inaugu- 
rate a new departure if they can plead pressure from 
without to the provincial authorities as a ground for 
further change. 
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Having now briefly noticed the main points of the 
system of taxation which prevails in the Flowery Land, it 
may perhaps not be out of place to turn for a little to the 
tariff clause of the new Franco-Chinese Treaty, which has 
quite groundlessly, I maintain, disturbed the equanimity 
of some British manufacturers. By French politicians, 
a differential tariff discriminating in favour of French 
merchants is supposed to be an unfailing as well as 
patriotic method of bolstering up French trade in French 
colonies ; and if one may judge from the length of time the 
French Government is taking to discover their fallacy in 
the matter of the Sugar Bounties (not that the British 
consumer has any reason to complain of the Sugar Bounties 
—much the reverse), the prophecy may be hazarded that 
French statesmen are also, for a long time to come, 
likely to see as through a glass darkly in regard to 
differential dues. Saigon, the capital of French Cochin- 
China, was until lately a free port, but a differential tariff 
(the wonder is that the glamour of the favourite nostrum 
was resisted so long) favouring French merchandise has 
recently been put in force to the utter ruin of Saigon as a 
trade entrepét save in the single item of the immense 
export of rice to China, which trade, principally carried on 
in British ships, is not touched by the new tariff. 

The conclusion of a new treaty with China was hailed as 
a splendid opportunity for a grand coup in differential dues, 
and it was therefore proposed by the French that goods 
which entered China v7@ Tonquin should be subjected to a 
more liberal tariff than that which prevails at the Treaty 
Ports. After some preliminary haggling, the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries agreed that merchandise entering China 
via Tonquin should pay only 34 per cent. instead of the 
Treaty Port 5 per cent. duty. Of course a discriminating 
tariff put in force at the ports of Tonquin will prevent all 
save French goods from entering the new dependency. 
The Chinese Government, however, when it acceded to 
the French demand, knew perfectly well that the concession 
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was a concession in name only, that in fact the whole thing 
was a ridiculous farce; but having enjoyed the sadstance of 
a triumph, it was naturally not unwilling to allow the 
French statesmen the semd/ance of a triumph, which would 
doubtless seem a real diplomatic victory in the eyes 
of ignorant parliamentary demagogues and _ shallow 
Boulevard politicians. And the concession is a sham, 
inasmuch as the Song-ka or Red River of Tonquin, which 
was in French eyes to form the new high road to China, is 
now found not to be navigable for a great distance 
for craft of any size. Consequently resort must be had to 
land carriage—a most costly factor in the ultimate price of 
the goods to the Chinese consumer, a factor the inevitable 
introduction of which will far more than sweep away any 
advantage which the difference between a duty of 33 per 
cent. and 5 per cent. might otherwise have conferred. 

But again, granting, for the sake of argument, that the 
Red River had been navigable for large craft right up to the 
Chinese frontier and beyond, we are landed in South-Eastern 
Yunnan, a desolate mountain wilderness of vast extent, 
nearly destitute of inhabitants, extremely difficult of access, 
where transport would be almost if not altogether 
impossible, and its cost prohibitive. Having got his 
goods into China at immense expense, the French 
merchant would then find to his chagrin that there existed 
no demand at all. Besides, the great mineral wealth of 
Yunnan lies for the most part in the South-Western division 
of this huge province—about the same size as Great 
Britain and Ireland together—and until the construction of 
the railway v7@ Burmah, Siam, and the Shan States, the 
advantages of which have found able exponents and 
eloquent advocates in Messrs. Colquhoun and Holt 
Hallett, the mineral products of Yunnan will find their way 
to the coast vwzd@ Szechuen and the Yangtse, and, in fact, 
this is the route followed by the entire copper supply of the 
Empire. 

The West River, or Si-kiang, from Canton, is the route 
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to reach the rich province of Kwangtung. It is to be 
hoped that our Government will bring to a successful 
termination the negotiations which were in progress some 
time ago for the opening up to foreign trade of this magni- 
ficent waterway. 

So much, then, for the vaunted tariff clause of the new 
French Treaty, and for Tonquin as a trade route to China. 

But not only is China revolutionizing her former policy 
of haughty exclusiveness, not only is she extending a 
welcoming hand to Western knowledge, experience, and 
science, by the agency of which alone she is now convinced 
that the Empire can be properly opened up and developed, 
not only has she granted permission to all foreigners to 
travel without restraint through the length and breadth of 
the Empire—she is also energetically engaged in building 
up a system of defence which must ere long place her in a 
position of impregnable strength, a position in which she 
need no longer fear any attack from without, and will 
therefore be able to push forward more confidently from 
within the energetic development of her stupendous re- 
sources. 

Huge arsenals under foreign management have already 
sprung up at Amoy, Foochow, Shanghai, Tientsin, &c.; the 
estuaries of the mighty rivers giving access to the interior 
have been and are being strongly fortified by European 
engineers, and the forts supplied with the latest and most 
powerful patterns of breechloading ordnance, and a govern- 
ment dockyard has now been established at Port Arthur, not 
far from the Gulf of Pechili. The vast army of China is being 
gradually supplied with weapons of the latest and most 
deadly design, while great battalions are being incessantly 
drilled and disciplined by European officers. The Chinese 


army is now undergoing the same transformation which the 
Japanese army underwent a few years ago, and when the 
transformation is completed, the difference between the 
effectiveness of the Chinese army and that of her lively 
and go-ahead, but comparatively insignificant, little 
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neighbour will certainly be as great as the difference 
between the fresent and fast effectiveness of the army of 
Japan. Li Hung Chang, the powerful Viceroy of Chihli, 
and the old friend and companion in arms of General 
Gordon during the Taiping Rebellion, one of the few 
enlightened provincial officials of high rank, now com- 
mands a trained army of some 50,000 men. I well 
remember when at Tientsin, the head-quarters of the 
Viceroy, that one could go nowhere beyond the precincts 
of the city without frequently meeting numerous regiments 
undergoing foreign drill; while the incessant musketry 
practice which at dawn began to disturb one’s slumbers, 
and continued without the slightest intermission the whole 
livelong day, was to me a revelation which I shall not soon 
forget of the way in which Chinese energy, once roused, 
sets perseveringly to work to accomplish its ends. 

As to the navy, few can have failed to notice the orders 
for ironclads and gunboats which have so frequently been 
given of late, and at the present moment the Chinese navy 
—taking no account ef an immense fleet of armed junks, 
which, of course, are worthless against a foreign power, 
however useful they may be in restraining, and putting 
down local lawlessness—consists of twenty-six foreign- 
built men-of-war, some of them large and _ powerful 
ironclads, and about one hundred small gunboats, built 
under foreign supervision in the arsenals of the Empire. 
The Chinese, mercifully for the future of Western 
civilization, are essentially a peace-loving people, but 
they are nevertheless inexorably tenacious of their 
rights, and when these rights are invaded, the ruth- 
less, relentless, remorseless sacrifice of human life 
which they will not scruple to make in order to assert 
and vindicate these rights, ought to be a warning to 
all foreign powers not recklessly to endanger their friendly 
relations with the Pekin Government. Well would it 
have been for France had she paused to think, before 
entering on her wild and barren campaign with China— 
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a campaign which has cost her, apart altogether from 
the fearful loss of life in Tonquin, about £10,000,000, 
and which involves the maintenance of 14,000 men in 
a pestilential climate in order to retain her latest and 
comparatively valueless acquisition of territory. 

Russia, if any power does, understands the tremendous 
latent strength of China, and it may be remembered that in 
the Kuldja difficulty a few years ago, rather than engage 
in a struggle, she yielded almost every demand which 
China made, and that, too, after the Chinese Envoy 
at St. Petersburg had, on his own responsibility, however, 
signed a treaty drawn up by Russia, yielding up to her a 
vast territory—a piece of folly which, on his return to the 
Celestial City, Chunghow would have expiated by the loss 
of his head, had it not been for the energetic intercession 
of the corps diplomatigue then resident at Pekin. 

The time has now long since passed away since Chinese 
officials were in the habit of referring—as Lu, the Viceroy of 
Canton, did in an edict to the Hong merchants—to the 
Envoy of a foreign power as a “ barbarian eye ;” but I shall 
never forget how, in the last war with France, the news of 
the successful storming of Langson by the Chinese sent a 
shiver of fear through every foreign heart in China. We 
all of us, for the moment, forgot that the Imperial Govern- 
ment was now no more a ‘‘barbarian eye” than Lord 
Napier,and we feared the unknown and unknowable excesses 
into which the Government might be led by the success 
of their arms against a great European power. But China 
vindicated her pretensions to be eliminated from the 
category of barbaric powers. No civilized Government 
could have used a victory with greater wisdom and modera- 
tion than the Government of China did Langson, for no 
sooner had they received the authenticated news, than they 
immediately suggested an armistice for the consideration 
of a basis on which peace might be concluded—a sugges- 
tion which, in the circumstances in which she was placed, 
could never have come from France, but which France 
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was only too thankful to accept. It was a stroke of 
policy on the part of the Imperial Government which 
added immensely to its reputation for statesmanship in the 
eyes of the civilized nations of the West. 

When the great Empire of the East is hovering on the 
verge of the energetic development of her incalculable re- 
sources, it is reassuring to know that the relations between 
the Governments of Great Britain and China are of the 
most cordial nature. I recollect being told by a naval 
officer in high command at Hong Kong, that when, during 
the Russian scare in 1885, the British admiral withdrew the 
gunboats from the various Treaty Ports where they were 
stationed in order to concentrate their strength for an 
immediate attack on the Russian fleet, had war been 
declared, the Imperial Government, of its own accord, sent 
the strictest injunctions to the responsible Chinese officials, 
resident in the Treaty Ports, to use every means in their 
power to protect British interests, and to lend the British 
every assistance consistent with the neutrality of China. 
But not only are the relations of the two Governments of 
the most friendly character, but ever since the war with France 
British influence may be said to have reigned supreme. 
France, by her folly and her arrogance, and finally by her 
practical defeat, may be said to have lost much of her former 
prestige ; while Germany, owing to a peculiar short-sighted- 
ness on the part of a few of her merchants in China, has 
also forfeited a large share of the influence she once 
possessed. During the late campaign the Chinese found 
themselves in want of large quantities of munitions of war, 
but the securing of the contracts necessitated the bribery of 
an army of officials and wholesale corruption on a grand 
scale. None of the great British houses would touch the 
business, and it was left for some German firms to try their 
hand at the somewhat hazardous game. As they did not 
shrink from taking the necessary means to secure the con- 
tracts, neither did they shrink from supplying goods often of 
an altogether inferior quality which frequently turned out 
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worse than useless. The Central Government not seldom 
finds it difficult to punish the venality of its officials, but they 
were intensely disgusted with the conduct of the contractors, 
as they have since been with the cheap and worthless work- 
manship of several of the men-of-war made in Germany 
when compared with the solid and honest workmanship of 
those built for China in our own yards. 

As for Russia, China’s knowledge of her territorial 
aggressiveness is fixed and irremovable. It has often 
occurred to me that the true solution of the Eastern Ques- 
tion—at least as far as Russian aggression in Asia is con- 
cerned—will some day be found in a close Anglo-Chinese 
alliance. The Russian and Chinese frontiers are co- 
terminous for thousands of miles, and China stands in the 
greatest dread of the insatiable Russian land hunger, and is 
prepared to resist it—as far as her own territory is con- 
cerned—with a calm determination which only those who 
know something of Chinese indomitable persistency can ap- 
praise at its real value. With her usual disregard of human 
life she would hurl millions of human beings against the 
Russian armies, and if defeated would hurl millions more ; 
and the Chinese army now is a very different organization 
from what it was in 1860, when, along with the French, we 
indulged in a promenade to Pekin and sacked the Summer 
Palace. Many millions were slaughtered during the 
Taiping Rebellion, and millions more would have perished a 
few years ago, had Russia not thought it wise to yield in 
the Kuldja affair. Combined British and Chinese action 
would effectually paralyze the hand of Russia in Asia, if not 
elsewhere. 

It will be well for this country if British statesmen will 
consider how they may best strengthen the existing friend- 
ship between the two mighty Empires. Let them do every- 
thing in their power to weld them inseparably together by 
means of the two bonds which ought, of all others, to bind 
them in indissoluble alliance—the bonds of similar interests 


and mutual preservation. 
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If a few of the prominent British statesmen who have 
recently been visiting India in such force had extended 
their travels a few thousand miles further East they would 
have found food for reflection—ay, and for action—which 
would have served some of them at least for the rest of 
their lives. It is utterly impossible for those who have 
never on the spot studied China, her economy, her present 
condition, and her prospects, to call up even the vaguest 
image of the vastness of the original. Every other method 
is seeing through a glass darkly. Book knowledge and that 
conveyed in printed reports are no doubt useful, but there 
is no way of studying a country equal to that of travelling 
in it. One sees and hears so much that is interesting and 
important which never by any chance appears in print, and 
eye to eye information sinks into and takes hold of the mind 
as mere book knowledge never can. 

It was my good fortune, while returning to Shanghai 
from one of several journeys in the interior, to travel with 
the gentleman who had for a number of years represented 
the Government of the United States at the Court of the 
Son of Heaven, and who had by his talent and his courtesy 
won for himself the warm friendship of all the greatest 
statesmen of China. I am bound to confess, that, after a 
week or ten days’ constant converse with the able and 
genial diplomatist, my feelings were of a somewhat mixed 
character ; for, on the one hand, while I felt that in that 
time, surrounded by the country which formed the chief 
and ever-recurring topic of our conversation, I had learned 
far more about the country, the Chinese Government, its 
peculiarities, its difficulties, its power, its aspirations, and 
its future policy, than I could have learned in a lifetime at 
home, on the other hand I also began to feel the extent 
of my ignorance, and to realize what seemed the almost 
hopeless task of an endeavour to acquire anything like a 
thorough knowledge of ‘that immense country — fasci- 
nating subject of study though it be. The only comfort 
one could administer to one’s self was this: that the realiza- 
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tion of one’s own ignorance of a subject is the greatest 
spur in an endeavour to increase one’s knowledge of it. 

I have now, very briefly, considering what might be said 
on so important a subject, attempted to show that the old 
order of things in China is passing away, that the antago- 
nism of the apostles of the old dispensation—the army of 
provincial governors and their hireling officials--is col- 
lapsing ; that it is yielding with what grace it may to the 
force majeure of circumstances, to the increasing power 
of the Central Government, in whose councils the apostles of 
progress, men like the Marquis Tseng and Li Hung Chang 
have a preponderating influence, and last of all yielding to 
the awakening voice of the intelligent unofficial portion of 
the vast population, who would gladly see Western energy, 
civilization, and science opening up and developing the 
resources of the Empire. One of the most valuable 
guarantees which can be offered for the ceaseless progress 
of the future is this: that the Presidency of the Tsungli- 
Yamen, or Foreign Office, at Pekin, is held by the Mar- 
quis Tseng, who has not only won his spurs in Europe, and 
while here visited all our centres of industry and commerce, 
but has also established for himself a reputation for ability 
and enlightened intelligence which many a European 
statesman might envy. I cannot do better in bringing this 
paper to a close than quote from that great manifesto of 
the future policy of China, which the Marquis Tseng on 
leaving Europe for Pekin sent to this Review, under the 
suggestive title of “ China: the Sleep and the Awakening,” 
an article pregnant with destiny and promise not only for 
China, but for Western energy and enterprise. He says: 
‘China is no longer what she was even five years ago ; 
each encounter, and especially the last, has, in teaching 
China her weakness, also discovered to her her strength.” 
And again : “ But the occupation of waste lands is not the 
only agency to absorb any overflow of population which 
may exist in certain provinces. Another, and a more 
permanent one, will consist in the demand which will soon 
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be afforded by the establishment of manufactures, the 
opening of mines, and the introduction of railways.” 

And the progress here so visibly foreshadowed is 
certain to partake—if I may be permitted a mathematical 
metaphor—far more of the nature of a geometrical than of 
an arithmetical progression. 

Any speculation as to the position among nations which 
China will occupy in the future may be thought premature, 
but when, in Burmah, in Borneo, in New Guinea, in the 
Philippines, in Singapore, and the Malay Peninsula, in 
Siam, in Java, in Sumatra, and throughout the whole of 
the Dutch East Indies, and lastly, though as ye¢ to an 
almost inappreciable extent in Japan, we perceive in the 
struggle for existence the native populations being slowly 
but surely driven to the wall by the transcendent business 
ability and universal thrift of the ubiquitous Mongol; and 
when we further consider how his mercantile spirit will be 
developed and stimulated as soon as he shall enjoy the 
same privileges, opportunities, and scope in his own 
country which he does out of it (I do not refer to America 
or Australia), there is no room for doubt as to what is to be 
the dominating power of the future in the Far East of Asia. 
The Chinese possess in a marvellous degree the power of 
crushing and supplanting the rival populations of Eastern 
Asia. The process is proceeding slowly and silently, but 
the doom of these peoples is sure and inexorable. 

The fiat has gone forth, and their doom—be it near or 
be it distant—is sealed. Once again the hand of the 
Eternal is writing on the wall of Time, and there flashes 
through the gloom of the future the dread, dramatic 
sentence, self-illumined, for it is emblazoned in characters 
of fire, indelible, immutable, the doom of the succumbing 
nations of Far Eastern Asia, the awful doom of the 
Chaldean of old—‘‘ ene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.” 

Let him read who can. 

Few things strike the wanderer on his return home 
from China as more curious and more strange than the 
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intense intrinsic paltriness and relative insignificance of many 
of the so-called burning questions of the day ; and it is with 
a smile of astonishment, mingled with sadness, that he 
looks on the infinite waste of magnificent energy and 
splendid brain power, as the vision—dim and imperfect it 
may be, but none the less awe-inspiring and sublime—rises 
continually before his eyes of hundreds of millions of human 
beings in the act of emerging from Chaos into Cosmos, 
from Darkness into Light, from Weakness into Power ; in 
the act of emancipating themselves from the galling 
thraldom of an effete civilization, and of welcoming the 
progress begotten by the new, working out their own 
tremendous destiny, almost unnoticed, almost unobserved 
by those who will some day wonder why their eyes have so 
long been inexplicably blind to the ceaseless, onward, 
resistless movement of China’s countless millions, and why 
their ears have so long been persistently deaf to the grand 
and ever increasingly startling strains of the mighty 


“March of the Mongol.” 


Wituiam B. Dun top. 
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RAISING A NEW GOORKHA REGIMENT 
IN INDIA. 


Some two or three years ago the Government of India 
decided to increase the strength of our Native Army by 
several fresh battalions of Sikhs and Goorkhas. This 
measure was not carried out all at once, owing probably to 
financial pressure ; but now almost all the new battalions 
have been raised to their full strength of 912 of all (native) 
ranks, It is, I think, generally acknowledged that the five 
Goorkha regiments stand high amongst the corps @ élite of 
the native army, and each of them has now a second 
battalion. The Goorkhas in Assam, which are also first- 
class regiments, have not as yet been ordered to raise second 
battalions. The last of the second battalions, that of the 
3rd Goorkhas, was ordered to be raised last year, and it is 
of the raising of this particular battalion that I now write, 
for the interest attaching to its creation, and the difficulties 
encountered have been far greater, I imagine, than those 
experienced by the officers of the other new regiments, 
and in its composition it stands alone in the Native Army, 
for it is recruited almost entirely from the various hill clans 
of Upper Garhwal. Until quite lately our Goorkha regi- 
ments from the rst to the 5th have enlisted Garhwalis from 
Lower Garhwal in their ranks, and these men in the Mutiny, 
and many other campaigns, have proved themselves brave, 
hardy, and intelligent soldiers. Many of them have won 
the Order of Merit for conspicuous gallantry in the field, and 
twice, I believe, has a Garhwadli native officer been selected 
for the honourable position of native aide-de-camp to His 
Excellency the Viceroy. I have met one of these retired 
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aide-de-camps, who used to be Subedar Major, or head 
native officer in the 5th Goorkhas ; and a fine old soldier 
he is too, refined and gentlemanly withal. He is much re- 
spected by the natives of Lower Garhwal who call him 
the Lord Subedar Sahib. 

When orders were issued for the raising of the 2nd bat- 
talion of the 3rd Goorkhas, His Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief in India directed that the whole battalion should be 
raised, if possible, from the clans of Upper and Foreign 
Garhwal. Hitherto it has been from Lower Garhwal that 
our Goorkha regiments obtained their Garhwali recruits, 
but on the principle that the more north one goes the 
hardier and better men will be found, we were told to try 
Upper Garhwal, and we accordingly pushed our recruiting 
parties right up to the villages lying near the perpetual 
snows. Enlistment in the army was a thing almost wholly 
unknown to these villagers, and at first we expected some 
difficulties in inducing the young men to “ ¢ake the shilling.” 
They thought we wanted to press them as coolies, and take 
them away to live in the plains of India ; they did not 
believe us when we told them of the regular pay coming in 
monthly, of the good conduct pay, pension, and all the other 
advantages to be gained by enlisting in Her Majesty’s 
Native Army. But by degrees we have induced some 
hundreds of hardy, plucky little mountaineers to enlist, and 
are forming a regiment of veritable Indian Highlanders, 
some of whose villages lie at elevations of nearly 10,000 
feet above the sea level. 

As Garhwal is a name quite unfamiliar to most people, 
I will mention that it is an exceedingly mountainous region 
extending, roughly, from longitude 78° to 79° 4o’, and from 
latitude 29° 20’ to 31°, skirted in its southern extremity by 
the Oudh and Rohilcund Railway, and running thence 
northward to the Mana and Niti passes, which lead across 
the Himalayas into Hundés. English people call the 
mountains of Garhwdal the Himalayas, but the Garhwéalis 
only apply that name to the snowy range. A description 
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of the country, &c., will be found further on in this paper 
when I give an account of my wanderings in it. 
When Zhe Gazette ordering the raising of the 2-3rd 
Goorkhas appeared, it was not finally decided where the 
battalion should be stationed. The second battalions of the 
other Goorkha regiments are all quartered at or near the 
stations occupied by their first battalions, but, for various 
reasons, it was considered that Almora, where our first bat- 
talion has always been stationed, would not be a suitable 
place. I may as well here note for the information of those 
who do not know the fact, that the Goorkha regiments, from 
the 1st to the 5th, are always permanently stationed in the 
hills, and are never moved from their respective stations 
except for field service or camps of exercise, at the termina- 
tion of which they always return to their original quarters. 
Pending the decision of Government, however, as to where 
we should be permanently located, we were directed to join 
at Almora, and form our nucleus there. The “birth” of 
the second battalion was duly celebrated by a dinner given 
us by our brethren of the first battalion, and commemorated 
by a regimental artist whose sketches often adorn the pages 
of The Graphic, in a cleverly sketched menu representing 
Sarah Gamp displaying an infant in long clothes (the 2nd 
battalion) to two Goorkhas of the 1st battalion who were 
saying, “ Bless his little heart! He shall have a real 
kookri* to play with when he is big enough.” Underneath 
was the announcement, “ At Almora on the 20th of April, 
1887, the first battalion 3rd Goorkhas of a 2nd battalion ; 
both doing well. Russian papers please copy.” In the lower 
right-hand corner was a scroll with the names of the officers 
of both battalions on it, and in the left-hand corner a sketch 
representing the Russians in precipitate retreat followed by 
Goorkhas in pursuit, underneath being written, “ Bring up 
the Goorkhas, and let us all have dinner.” 
Our nucleus consisted of some 250 Goorkhas and 


* A kookri is a large crooked knife carried by every man in a Goorkha 
regiment. 
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Garhwdlis of all ranks, drawn from various regiments, and 
we were unable for some time to add to this number owing 
to the rainy season preventing recruiting parties from going 
out. In September two of our officers went out into the 
hills with parties of old soldiers to try and induce the upper 
Garhwadlis to enlist, while the rest of us waited at Almora 
anxious to know where we were to be stationed. At last we 
received orders to march through the hills to a place called 
Kalu Danda, some ten or twelve days’ march from Almora, 
and occupy the place temporarily for a year in order to 
test its qualifications as a site for a military cantonment. 
And now the real interest of raising our battalion, and 
founding a new station began in good earnest, attended by 
difficulties of no ordinary kind. The other new Goorkha 
battalions, as I said before, and the new Sikh regiments, 
had been located at, or close to, stations where the officers 
at any rate could find some degree of civilization, and some 
sort of accommodation. We, on the contrary, were ordered 
to march away to a place where no Europeans lived, to the 
top of a wild hill covered with dense jungle, with one or 
two miserable little groups of huts dignified by the name 
of villages, and where we were told our water supply was 
doubtful. Winter was coming on with its snow, rain, and 
storms, and we had only our small Caubul tents to live in. 
In addition to this we had to endeavour to raise a regiment 
from tribes who practically did not know what enlistment 
meant. Then, if it should be finally decided that Kalu 
Ddanda was to be permanently occupied, we were to found 
a new station and build our own houses. Though it 
cannot be denied we had uphill work before us, still we all 
felt it to be a task of very great interest, and we were only 
too glad when our orders came to march; and on our last 
march, as we turned a corner, and saw Kalu Danda 
towering above us, men and officers cheered lustily. 

Our march through the hills from Almora had been along 
hill roads which led day after day up to high elevations and 
then down again to the valleys, through splendid scenery ; 
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sometimes we marched through magnificent pine forests, 
sometimes crept along the brink of a precipice where the 
road was so’ narrow that we could only advance in single 
file; at times we would catch glimpses of the snow moun- 
tains in the distance rising to heights of 23,000 feet ; and 
often after a good pull up-hill for three or four hours, 
we would see our advanced tents 5,000 feet below us at 
the next camping ground, and the road would lead us 
thither by a steep, winding descent. And so up-hill and 
down-hill day by day we marched till we reached Kalu 
Danda. This hill lies in a direct line from Almora, some 
sixty or seventy miles north-west, but of course by the 
winding hill roads the distance is considerably greater. 
Thirty miles south of Kalu Danda lies the city and railway 
station of Najibabad on the Oudh and Rohilcund Railway. 
An engineer officer, Lieut. Casgrain, R.E., had been sur- 
veying and exploring the hill during the previous hot 
weather, and we had his map as a guide when we arrived. 
Kalu Danda, or more correctly Kaloon ka Danda (the 
ridge of the Kaloos), is so called because two Kaloos or 
Hindoo holy men had lived there ; the Garhwadlis generally 
call the hill Kaloo, or Kalu Danda, which last name means 
the black ridge, and is applied to it because it looks black 
at a distance owing to the dense jungle upon it. Occa- 
sionally it is called Kala Pahar, che black mountain. 

The hill is a very extensive one with ample room on it 
for a large station, and would make a fine sanitorium for 
British troops. It runs nearly east and west, its western 
extremity rising to a height of 6,065 feet above the sea. 
Its northern face is almost a sheer precipice looking down 
into a narrow valley some two or three thousand feet below, 
while to the south the hill slopes away fairly gradually 
for about a mile before another precipitous descent is 
reached. The south-eastern end lies at an elevation of 
about 5,500 feet above the sea, and looks down on the 
Bhavar Terai. As we gained the top of the hill we were 
agreeably surprised to find that a native sub-overseer of 
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public works had made a capital temporary road for us along 
the ridge to our camping ground. This road was of course 
dubbed “ ¢e Mali” forthwith. We were much amused to 
find a small red post-box, with V.R. on it, outside an 
excavation in a hillock. The excavation, walled up in 
front, turned out to be the post-office which had just been 
established by our energetic Indian postal authorities. The 
hill is covered with a dense forest of holm oak, gnarled and 
twisted into all sorts of fantastic shapes, rhododendron 
trees, and the fir tree known as Pinus longifolia, with a 
thick undergrowth of shrubs, bracken, and other ferns. 
Innumerable deep narrow rocky watercourses run south- 
ward from the ridge, and from the ridge itself we get a 
truly magnificent panorama of the snow mountains, an 
unbroken view of some two hundred miles of snow, the 
nearest being about seventy miles off as the crow flies. In 
the winter the intermediate hills are also snow-capped. 
Looking south from the ridge we see the plains of India 
very distinctly stretching south, east, and west. 

It may easily be imagined what an interest it was to us 
to explore our hill, and we soon came to the conclusion that 
the scenery was splendid, and that if we could only overcome 
the water-supply difficulty, we should have as delightful a 
hill station as any one could wish, and one which we would 
not exchange for any other. Game in the shape of bears, 
pheasants, and small deer seemed pretty plentiful, too. But 
we had little time for exploration as recruits were beginning 
to come in, and that in itself meant three parades a day. 
Then there were the men’s temporary lines to be built, 
paths to be made to the springs, a rifle range to be selected 
and laid out, cantonment boundaries to be decided on, 
villagers’ claims to be considered for cultivated land taken 
up, engineering works to be put in hand, such as opening 
up communications with the railway, and a hundred and 
one things to be thought of and carried out. In connection 
with the huts alone difficulties arose by the score. There 
were no carpenters or masons, no proper contractors ; 
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skilled workmen refused to leave the plains and face the - 


winter on Kéalu Danda with its snow and frost. There 
was no seasoned wood ; and no good building stone was at 
first forthcoming. We said we would build with mud, but 
the earth at our first trial proved to be so full of mica-schist 
that we could not make mud of it. Then when we found 
earth suited to our purpose the water was so out of the way 
that we could only get a little at a time to mix with the 
earth. Our experiments, our failures, and endless difficulties 
were a source of infinite amusement to us, and as we sat 
shivering in our great-coats round our little mess table in a 
small tent every night, the day’s experiences afforded food 
for mirth which helped to keep us warm. We made and 
hoisted a flag to the top of a tree in the name of the Queen- 
Empress, the regiment, such as there was of it, presenting 
arms and cheering loudly as we announced that we took 
over the s¢atzox (?) in Her Majesty’s name. 

Our first care was to cut paths to the springs, and open 
up the hill by a path through the jungle, so that we could 
tell a bit how we stood. An excellent parade ground, 
better I fancy than most hill stations have got, was found 
in a grassy hollow. As time wore on we got half a com- 
pany of Sappers and Miners up from Roorkee to make 
roads. A picturesque and fine rifle range was selected by 
the Colonel, and after the hill had been visited and duly 
inspected by an officer of the Quarter-Master-General’s 
department, we received orders that we were to select a site 
for permanent barracks, as Government had decided to 
make Kalu Danda into a military station, where we were 
to be quartered thenceforth. The site selected for the 
barrack was the south-east end, somewhat far from the 
water supply, which is, however, to be conducted by iron 
pipes to a convenient spot near the lines. Some of the 
senior officers considered the north-west end of the hill to 
be the better side, as it is between three and four hundred 
feet higher, within easy distance of the water, and has pro- 
bably a healthier aspect than the other, which is immediately 
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over the Bhavar Terai. But the Quarter- Master-General 
in India, during his visit later on, fixed on the lower site for 
our lines, for various reasons. I have said that recruits 
were beginning to come in soon after our arrival at Kalu 
Danda. We were very much pleased with them, and found 
them jovial little fellows, full of spirits, independent, and 
keen upon drill; indeed, after parades, and on Thursdays 
(the weekly holiday in India), and on Sundays they would 
turn out of their own accord, make up squads, and drill 
each other. The more we have seen of them the more 
we think of the soldierly capabilities of the Upper Garh- 
walis. Laziness is unknown, and they are always willing 
and cheerful. They like a tot of rum now and then, but they 
never drink to excess. We have athletic sports for them 
occasionally, flat races, hurdle races, jumping, &c., and they 
thoroughly appreciate this. But football they took to im- 
mensely. We officers of course always play with them and 
have taught them the Rugby game, and they play with 
great pluck and spirit. Lads of their description cannot 
but turn out good soldiers. 

Our recruits are most of them very young, seventeen 
being about the average age, 5 feet 4 inches and 34 
inches being their average height and chest measurements, 
while their legs are big and strong with largely developed 
calves. We find that constant athletics and drill, coupled 
with a regular and ample supply of good food of a quality 
superior to what they get in their own villages, fills out our 
lads rapidly ; and after a recruit has been enlisted a month it 
is difficult to recognize in him the wild, long-haired, blanket- 
clad individual he was when first enlisted. They are un- 
doubtedly as smart a lot of lads all round as a soldier would 
wish to see, and I think we are justly proud of them. 
There is nothing cringing about them, and they are so 
willing and cheerful that one cannot help liking the little 
fellows, who are as happy as possible, thoroughly enjoying 
their novel life. They have all learned to swim in their 
mountain streams, and they can swim and dive splendidly, 
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just as Englishmen do, and not at all like the natives of the 
plains. The Garhwalis use the breast and side stroke, swim 
on their backs and dive for long distances under water, or 
deep down to the bottom of big pools. 

My turn of the recruiting duties came on in February, and 
on the 5th of that month I set out alone from Kalu Danda ; 
alone that is as regards European companions, and till 
the 22nd May I roamed amongst the mountains of 
Garhwal endeavouring to raise the remaining three or 
four hundred men required. The manner in which I 
carried on the recruiting work was as follows. I would 
split up my men into detached parties to” move by certain 
routes towards a given village where they had directions to 
rendezvous on a certain date. I myself with headquarters 
party would move by another route towards the same 
village, endeavouring to pick up lads by the way. When 
we all met I would measure and examine the recruits 
brought in, and send such as I considered to be likely 
young men to Kalu Danda for the commanding officer’s 
approval. After that we would all start off in a fresh 
direction. The parents and wives of the young men would 
often object to their ‘‘’Zzsting for a soldier,” very much as 
English mothers and wives do. The fathers would some- 
times come and take their sons away from a recruiting 
party ; a few days after the lad would turn up again, and 
say he had run away from his father, and wanted me to 
enlist him. The parents had one and all the same excuse 
as a reason why their sons should not be enlisted, and that 
was, “ fe zs my only son.” I told them that it appeared to 
me no Garhwali parents ever had or ever could have more 
than one son, and chaffed them well. The recruits we have 
are so happy with their lot in the regiment that we send 


them back to their homes on leave as decoy birds, and they — 


generally bring back three or four of their friends to enlist. 

I started, as I said, on the 5th February, for a three- 
and-a-half months tour through Upper Garhwal. It is a 
region full of game of all kinds, such as panther, black 
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bear, gural, burral, tar, mondal and chir, pheasants, chikdr, 
&c., &c., and English sportsmen constantly visit it. The 
sacred waters of the Alaknanda and Pindar streams run 
through it and join the Ganges, and, in fact, the inhabitants 
call these and their tributaries by the name of Ganga Ji. 
The famous shrines of Kédarndth and Badrindth lie away 
up in the northern extremity of Garhwal, and are visited 
annually by thousands of pilgrims. The inhabitants are a 
sturdy race; the men clothe themselves in home-spun 
blankets, fastened on one or both shoulders by quaint brass 
or wooden pins; frequently they tie a rope round their 
waists, and the effect produced is that of the rudiments of 
a kilt and plaid, the lower portion just clearing the knee. 
They all have long hair. The women wear the same 
blankets as long skirts, which reach to the feet, and a sort 
of jacket over the breast ; some of them are pretty, but not 
many. The Garhwdlis speak and understand Hindustani 
very well, but amongst themselves they make use of a 
rough dialect very difficult to pick up. So strong are 
the men that I have sometimes seen them carrying 
nearly 160 Ibs. on their backs up and down hill, and that 
for several days. They derive their name, Garhwali, from 
the fact that in ancient days their country was full of small 
forts (Garh) in which they used to live, and so got the name 
of Garhwali, or “dweller ix a fort.” They are all Hindoos 
by religion, and Rajputs by caste. They are divided into 
many clans like all Goorkhas, and in mentioning a man’s 
name his clan is always added. Among the principal clans 
I might mention Gusain, Rawat (hero), Bisht, Thakur, and 
Négi (warrior), each of which has its many sub-divisions 
such as Rana, Jhinkwdn, Pharswan, Aswal, and several 
others. Two nomadic tribes come over the passes of Mana 
and Niti from Hundés and Bhutan at the beginning of the 
cold weather, before these passes are closed by the winter 
snow. They are called respectively Marcha and Tolcha. 
These Marchas and Tédlchas are, for the most part, fairish in 
colour, and some of the men are even handsome. They 
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are tallish, robust, and hardy. They leave their women and 
children in villages on this side of the passes, and wander 
down to the plains of India with flocks of sheep and goats, 
which they use for carrying salt, quicksilver, and other com- 
modities brought down from Hundés. Each sheep or 
goat has a pair of small bags of sacking, strengthened with 
leather, slung across its back, and at night goats, sheep, and 
men camp by the roadside; the men, as often as not, 
putting up inacave. To meet a flock of these sheep and 
goats, as I have frequently done, on a broken staircase of 
a road about four feet wide with a cliff going straight up on 
one side, and a precipice yawning on the other, is a little 
trying to the nerves at first, but the excitement wears off 
in time. Other members of these tribes bring down 
Bhutan ponies for sale; a fine breed they are too, very 
strong and sure-footed, with long shaggy manes and tails. 
The mares, with their colts and fillies, and a few stallions, 
are left in some grazing ground while the geldings are 
taken down country for sale. 

Every Marcha has a Bhiitia dog with him to guard his 
flocks at night. These dogs are magnificent animals, very 
like a collie in appearance, and though quiet by day, they 
are very savage at night, and are armed with ferocious 
looking teeth. So strong and plucky are these dogs that 
the Marchas declare two of them will fight and kill a 
panther. To protect their throats in such encounters each 
dog has always a huge iron collar, some six inches broad, 
covering the whole of his neck and throat. When the hot 
weather commences and the passes are open, the Marchas 
and Tolchas return to Bhutan, carrying back with them 
grain of various kinds in the little bags slung across their 
goats’ backs. These goats are often splendid animals, 
with fine twisted horns and very long hair. I tried hard to 
persuade men from these two tribes to enlist, but their 
answer always was that they could not stand the heat of 
India in the hot weather. Though I daresay there is a 
good deal of truth in this, I fancy the real reason is that they 
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are wedded to their roving life, for they continue their 
wanderings in Bhitdn after leaving India, and they would 
pine if shut up in a military station, and subjected to 
discipline. 

My route at first led me along the valley of the 
Alaknanda, which I entered at a large thriving village 
called Srinagar. I use the word valley, but strictly speak- 
ing it is only a huge’ravine most of the way up to the source 
of the stream ; high hills shut it in on both sides, and in 
many places the ravine narrows to a breadth of barely one 
hundred yards. The path winds along the hillside, follow- 
ing the contour of the hills, and is sometimes only a few 
feet above the stream, which is a succession of deep pools 
situated at about a hundred and fifty yards from each other, 
and connected by rapids where the icy cold water roars and 
tumbles amongst huge boulders of rock. Sometimes again 
the road ascends to such a height above the water, that its 
ceaseless roar sinks intoa faint murmur. Where the ravine 
opens out to a respectable width, and the ground lays claim 
to be what is called a mazdén (a plain), there is generally a 
village the name of which has the termination dag7, which 
signifies a level place. But a Garhwidli’s ideas of a plain 
are not those of a Western mind. Ground sloping at a 
considerable angle of ten appears to constitute a sazdén ; 
and when you are told that, after ascending or descending, 
your road will reach a mazdén, you may take it as meaning 
undulating ground such as would be called steep and hilly 
by a plainsman. From this it will be gathered what to 
expect when a native acknowledges that a certain road is 
very steep. Yet it is wonderful how soon one gets accus- 
tomed to steep roads, and how welcome is one of the 
so-called level places after a terrific climb of fourhours. In 
many places the road ascends and descends by steep and 
broken steps, up and down which the Marchas’ laden goats 
and sheep climb with surprising agility. The streams are 
bridged in many places by fine English suspension bridges 
and where the natives require to cross, and no such bridge 
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exists, a cleverly constructed rope one is made, for the 
stream is well-nigh unfordable. Ona shooting expedition 
one day, in order to save a long round to get to a bridge, I 
tried fording the Pindar, and did so twice, but at the immi- 
nent risk of being swept off my feet, for I quickly got 
numbed by the icy coldness of the water, and the bottom 
consisted of boulders as slippery as if they had been greased, 
while the stream was rushing with great force over them. 

I fell once or twice and got well ducked, for the water 
was three feet deep. The rope bridges are made by securing 
thick ropes to two pairs of wooden uprights on either side of 
the stream, by way of a roadway; across these are tied 
sticks and twigs to step upon, while above on either side of 
you are two more stout ropes, but these, fastened as they 
are to the tops of the wooden uprights, can only be reached 
when you are nearly half-way across. They are connected 
with the roadway ropes by cords, and the whole completes 
a structure which one eyes with suspicion before venturing 
to cross for the first time. However, seeing there is no help 
for it, one lays hesitation aside, and steps boldly forward to 
navigate the bridge. About half-way when the bridge has 
got a good sway on, you begin to think it is a fraud, and 
you gaze at the further shore and mentally calculate whether 
it would not be shorter and better policy to go back. But 
the attempt at turning causes the structure to wriggle 
unpleasantly, and the roadway lurches to one side owing to 
your having placed both feet, and consequently all your 
weight on one of the roadway ropes instead of on both. 
You clutch wildly at the side cords, and the bridge heaves 
convulsively as though moved to mirth at your predicament; 
and you. probably catch a glance of a native’s face on the 
bank from which you started, and you are nettled at seeing 
he is grinning at and enjoying the safzd’s difficulties. This 
decides you, and with a mental resolve to uphold the honour 
of old England you turn again, this time carefully, and with 
the consoling thought that, after all, you can but fall into the 
raging water, which you see some twenty or thirty feet below 
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you, you struggle onwards and finally arrive triumphantly at 
the further bank. When I first undertook this feat I strictly 
forbade any one to cross at the same time, knowing that 
that would shake the machine still more, and I set out on 
my perilous journey gaily whistling, “ Hurrah! for the life 
of a soldier.” When half-way across I wished I knew of a 
tune, “ Hurrah! for the life of a saz/or,” and when some of 
the twigs between the roadway ropes cracked and broke, I 
seriously thought of jumping into the stream, but I even- 
tually got safely across, honest pride and triumph beaming in 
every feature. 

One soon gets accustomed to these bridges, and practice 
enables you to cross when heavily laden coolies are coming 
in the opposite direction, and pass them in the middle of 
the swaying bridge. At one spot I saw some villagers 
slinging wheat across a stream. It was done in a very 
simple way. A rope was flung across by one party of 
villagers, and made taut at both ends; a cord was then 
thrown over to those who had the bag of wheat. This bag 
was slung on to the rope, and the cord fastened to the loop 
by which the bag hung ; the other side then hauled it across, 
the loop of the bag running freely along the rope. 

Whilst on the subject of streams I cannot refrain from 
describing the way in which the men and boys fish. Their 
rod consists of a long thin male bamboo with large rings, 
made of twigs fastened on it ; through these rings the line 
runs. For a reel asmall flat piece of wood is held in the left 
hand, and round it the line is twisted. In letting out more 
line, or taking it in, the angler coils or uncoils this line with 
marvellous rapidity. No hook is used, but to take its place 
there are a dozen or two fine gut running nooses which are 


invisible in the water ; in the midst of them a small piece of 
red or yellow cotton or cloth is tied to serve for a bait, and 
the unfortunate fish rushing at this finds himself hanged by 
one of the nooses; and when pulled out of the water he 
hangs motionless, with a sort of surprised look on his face, 
as if he could not quite make out how it was all managed. 
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I came to the conclusion that this is a perfectly legitimate 
way of fishing, for it requires skill, and knowledge of what 
coloured cotton is likely to take the fancy of the fish, skill 
in playing your fish, &c., &c. Lovers of the gentle sport in 
England might not agree with me, but let them try the 
noose instead of the hook before they condemn it. I have 
mentioned that English sportsmen frequently visit Garhwal. 
I went out shooting very often, but was not fortunate enough 
to see much. For one thing it was the close season for 
most game, and, for another, there were no shikarries worthy 
of the name, and though bears and panthers abound in the 
jungles I never saw a single one. The panthers do a good 
deal of damage to the villagers’ flocks, and they set very 
ingenious traps to catch them. The trap is built of large 
stones, and is just big enough to allow a large panther to 
stand up in it. At the further end is a small compartment 
in which a puppy or small dog is tied which, by its cries, 
attracts the panther. When the latter enters the trap he 
steps on to a board, to the further end of which a piece of 
string is tied, the string runs up to a wooden catch, and the 
panther on touching the board, sets free this catch ; a grated 
door then drops down behind him and imprisons him in his 
narrow cage, and at the same time a large flat stone drops 
down between the dog and his enemy, and thus‘the panther 
is scored off all round. In the morning the villagers come 
and poke at him through the grated door with sharp-pointed 
sticks till he dies, and they then take his skin to the civil 
authorities and obtain a money reward ; I forget how much 
it is. 

The villages of the Garhwdlis are very picturesque. 
Perched generally half-way up a mountain, one sees nicely 
whitewashed cottages with slate roofs (for slate abounds in 
these mountains), and all around them lie their fields in 
terraces. But, though picturesque at a distance, they are 
not so pleasing on close inspection, for the people are 
utterly regardless of sanitary arrangements, and the streets 
are filthy toa degree. The result is that villagers suffer 
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from outbreaks of plague, the regular old London plague, 
which commences with the swelling under the arm. When 
an outbreak of this fearful malady occurs in a village, it is 
at once deserted, and the sick are left to die, which they 
invariably do, having no one to tend them. 

For a long time, owing to the various passes being 
blocked by snow, I had to confine myself to the valleys of 
the Alaknanda and Pindar streams, which meet at a place 
called Karanpryag.« Wherever two important streams 
meet, the village has the termination “ pryag” tacked on 
to it. When the snow was sufficiently melted to allow me 
to move over intervening hills to other parts I reached 
some highish altitudes, crossing once at an elevation of 
12,000 feet. The scenery everywhere was very grand and 
beautiful, and one place at which I encamped, called 
Chaupta, I shall never forget. It was situated about 9,000 
feet above the sea, and the snow was lying in big patches 
on the hillside. Right opposite my tent lay the mighty 
Himalayas, covered with perpetual snow, some of the 
peaks being, according to my map, nearly 23,000 feet 
high. The nearest snows were only nine miles off as the 
crow flies, and they seemed to tower over my camp. The 
hill I was on was covered with a magnificent forest of 
large holm oaks, very lofty pines, rhododendrons, and many 
other trees, the names of which I do not know. The 
ground was carpeted with violets, a sort of purple primrose 
or primula, purple and pink cowslips, buttercups, and many 
other flowers, amongst which, near a spring, I noticed a 
very large kind of marsh marigold. But the crowning 
beauty of the place was its rhododendrons. Hitherto I 
had always considered the Simla ones as a gorgeous sight, 
but they pale into comparative insignificance before those I 
saw at Chaupta. At Simla only the common red kind is 
met with, but at Chaupta I ‘counted five shades of pink 
rhododendrons, from almost pure white with just a dash of 
pink in it to bright cardinal, and, in addition, two shades 
of the ordinary red kind. The whole of the mountain side 
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was blazing with these colours, and next day my road, 
which led me round the other side of the mountain, passed 
for miles through these gorgeous rhododendron trees, some 
of which stood quite forty feet high. Such a site for a 
sanitorium too! Plenty of water apparently, and room for 
a second Simla. The road led along the edge of grand 
precipices, and the view everywhere was superb, while the 
air was keen and bracing. They tell me that in winter the 
place is quite snowed up. 

After leaving Chaupta I worked my way to Badrinath, 
where is one of the holiest shrines in India. I had to pass 
over the worst bit of road I had met with, leading up and 
down steep and broken stone steps ; in some places, indeed, 
the road ceased to exist, having been swept away by winter 
storms and spring avalanches. The path ran along the 
Alaknanda ravine, which was narrower than ever, for I 
was not far from the source of the stream where it rises 
at the foot of the great Sotopanth glacier. In many 
places the cliffs rose on either hand in sheer precipices of 
great height, and the scenery was grand and wild. Before 
reaching Badrinath I passed through a village called 
Pandukéshwar, where there were two wretched temples. 
Just over the village towers an enormous precipice, on the 
top of which is said to be a seat where the five Pandus are 
supposed to have held their court. The road rises the 
whole way from Pandukéshwar to Badrinath until an 
elevation of over 10,000 feet is reached, and a very stiff 
climb I found it. I was now right in amongst the snow 
mountains, and vast masses of frozen snow lay across the 
path, and had to be crossed with great care, for the slopes 
at which they lay were pretty steep and a slip would have 
been followed by an involuntary g/ssade. In one place the 
Alaknanda disappeared for about two hundred yards under 
enormous masses of snow which had avalanched down the 
sides of the hills on both sides, and met across the stream. 
As I neared Badrinath trees of all kinds ceased, and 
nothing but bare rocks, scrubby thorn bushes, and masses 
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of snow met my gaze. I found the place to be a large 
village of about a hundred houses, but entirely deserted 
at that time of the year as it only exists for the thousands 
of pilgrims who visit it from May to October, and who 
apparently leave their old shoes as a token that they have 
been there, for the road was strewn with them. In the 
centre of the village stands the famous shrine of Badrinath 
or Badrindarayen, and a very poor specimen of a shrine it 
is, too, considering the thousands and thousands of rupees 
presented to it by pilgrims. There is merely a wretched 
little temple with some gold leaf stuck over the wooden 
roof of the shrine itself. Some steps lead up to a small 
porch which is about eight feet by five, and on these steps 
wealthy pilgrims carve their names. Beyond the porch is 
a dirty little courtyard about eight feet across, and then the 
building I call the shrine, some fifteen feet square perhaps. 
The door of this shrine was locked, and is only opened 
when the pilgrim season commences. No one is allowed to 
go beyond the top step unless he pays a lac or two of 
rupees, z.¢., from ten to twenty thousand pounds, which 
some do. What becomes of the money the high priest 
best knows. He has the title of Rawul, and lives at 
Badrinath during the pilgrim time, and at Jéshimath, two 
marches off, during the rest of the year. He came to see 
me while I was at Jéshimath, and seemed a shrewd old 
man, very pleasant to talk to, and with some knowledge of 
Indian history; we had a long talk together. I found he 
originally came from the Madras Presidency, of which he 
is a native. After his visit he got one of my sepoys to 
ask me for a bit of my sponge, which he had seen, and 
which I suppose he coveted! Round the outside of the 
temple at Badrinath there are a few neat carvings in the 
stone work, but the building can no more compare with 
the temples I have seen in Rajputana, and other parts of 
India, than a village church with St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
There was a wing half added to it, some twelve feet long, 
for which the late Maharajah Holkar, during his visit some 
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years ago, had given I am afraid to say how many 
thousands of rupees. This wing might have been easily 
built for two thousand rupees. Opposite the temple, and 
across the road, down a dirty little alley, lies an object of 
great wonder and veneration, and that is a hot spring. The 
water flows into a tank some four feet deep, and about 
twelve feet square. . 

All the pilgrims who visit the famous shrine bathe in 
this water, the temperature of which is considerably more 
than warm, and as appparently the only outlet for the water 
is the overflow of the tank, I judged the bottom to be 
pretty dirty. Just at the end of the village is a large stone 
platform jutting out into the Alaknanda ; this is said to be 
so sacred a spot that no one is allowed to walk on it. One 
of my men told me it contained: the skull of Brahma, but 
others whom I asked did not appear to be aware of the 
fact. Altogether I was not particularly struck with this 
famous place, and my Mahommedan servant was disgusted 
and said to me, ‘“ They call this village the most holy 
place in India ; and the pilgrims spend millions of money 
on it, and yet what a wretched place it is. It cannot com- 
pare with our Khwaja’s tomb at Ajmere, and the Adhai 
Din ki Jhompri, to say nothing of the Taj at Agra. Why 
this is nothing at all!” 

When the old high priest goes to open the pilgrim 
season he is carried by coolies in a sedan, and the road 
is put into some sort of repair for the pilgrims. The 
opening day is fixed by the astrologers at the court of 
the Tihri rajah, and a great ceremony, I am told, takes 
place, accompanied by the following miracle. A great pile 
of cooking pots full of edibles are placed over a fire, com- 
mencing with a large one at the bottom, and finishing off 
with a small one on the top of the pyramid. The miracle 
consists in the food in the top cooking pot being cooked 
first, while that in the bottom one immediately over the fire 
is cooked last. There was to have been a miracle per- 
formed at Jéshimath while I was there. A man was to be 
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possessed by a god, and when the spirit entered into him 
he was to fall upon an unfortunate goat and eat the whole 
of it raw, and an enormous quantity of rice into the bargain. 
My men entreated me to come and see the performance, 
but I told them I was quite sure it would not happen 
because I was encamped there, and that my being so was a 
bad omen, I said, “ You will see now, the high priest will 
make some excuse and say that owing to there being a 
sahib in the place the god will not come, and I prophesy 
the performance will not take place.” However, they all 
went in the simplicity of their hearts, and I asked them 
afterwards what had happened. They said, “You were 
right, sahib ; the high priest never came at all, and the man 
who was to have eaten the goat sent to say he was ill, and 
couldn’t come to-day, and they have put off the performance 
till you leave Jéshimath.” The old native officer I had with 
me was delighted at getting a chance of visiting Badrinath, 
and bathing in the hot spring, for, as he said, it insured his 
second birth when he died. I call him old, but he does not 
show his thirty-two years’ service, but looks a fine, sprightly 
young man. He was present during the Mutiny at the 
siege and storm of Delhi, where he was wounded in the fore- 
head by a bullet which, glancing off.a stone, struck him and 
knocked him over. He was then in the 2nd Goorkhas, and 
has now six medals and clasps on his breast. 

It was excessively cold at Badrinath, great masses of 
snow lay in the streets, and the perpetual snow mountains 
rose above the village. There the Alaknanda ravine opened 
out into something more like a valley, being about half a 
mile across in some places. I went for a walk while there 
towards the Satopanth glacier. On approaching the village 
of Mana some two miles north of Badrinath the Alaknanda 
turns sharp to the left, and the path I followed led along a 
very precipitous hillside on the right bank of the stream. 
I had to cross some slippery snow-drifts, sometimes having 
a dangerous climb up or down to avoid crossing others that 
did not look safe. At last I reached a spot where the 
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Alaknanda was rushing out from under a huge snow-field, 
but I dared not push on further as a fog was rolling down 
off the snows, and night was coming on, and the road was 
not a safe one to travel in the dark ; so I was not able to 
make sure whether this great snow-field was a portion of 
the Santopath glacier or not. During my stay at Badrinath 
I took possession of one of the empty houses in this deserted 
village, the best I could find, and lived in it. The lower 
part comprised two small rooms barely six feet high, evi- 
dently used as shops or store rooms. Five steep steps, 
about eighteen inches wide, led to the upper floor which 
was about seven feet from the ground. On climbing this 
stair you arrived at an open verandah with a door leading 
into an inner apartment ; this door was locked, but striding 
from the verandah over the staircase you stepped into a 
dark and dirty room six feet high, with a window consist- 
ing of an opening in the wall some twelve inches wide, and 
three feet high, a bar of wood running down the middle of 
the gap to the bottom. The owner of the house had evi- 
dently used this as a cooking place for there were the 
remains of a chula or fireplace, and the walls and ceiling 
were stained black with smoke which had vainly sought a 
chimney, and had eventually found its way out by the win- 
dow. In this room I slept, while, during the day, I lived in 
the open verandah. The stairs continued through a door- 
way to a second storey, the women’s apartments I fancy, as 
there was not a ray of light in the rooms except what 
struggled through a tiny window, and all was dark as pitch. 

While I was at this village a storm came on, and it began 
to snow. I could quite imagine what a terrible place it 
would be to live in during the winter, not one single human 
being to be seen for miles, and then only in one direction, 
south, for Mana is also deserted except during the pilgrim 
season ; not a tree for firewood even ; nothing but rocks 
and snow, and a few birds, amongst which I noticed what 
I think was the golden-headed eagle, and a black bird with 
a red beak, some snow pigeons, and what appeared to be 
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huge flocks of small sparrows. Had I pursued the road 
northwards I should have reached the Mana Pass, some 
thirty miles on, across which, at an elevation of some 
16,000 feet, the Marchas move to and from Bhutan annually. 
My coolies told me that in two or three weeks’ time 
Badrinath would be a densely populated village with 
thousands of pilgrims, and that merchants would arrive 
with all sorts of goods for sale. I must say I should like to 
spend a few days there during the height of the “season” 
when all its wealth and fashion are to be seen. To me the 
place seemed oppressed with a vast sense of loneliness, and 
it had the appearance of a city of the dead with its silent 
and deserted streets amidst the masses of snow and rock, 
and one felt as if one ought to talk in whispers. 

On my return to Jéshimath I was agreeably surprised to 
find an English officer there, a Captain P—— of the Buffs, 
who was out on a shooting excursion. I had then been out 
alone in the hills for ten weeks, and during that time had 
not met a single Englishman. We had plenty to talk about, 
and dined cheerfully together in a roofless house that was 
there. We intended going on two or three marches together, 
but his shikarry brought him in news of a bear, so he went 
off after it at about 3 a.m., while I pushed ona stage to a 
place called Tapuban, and went myself after a bear there. 
I had a tremendous climb, and was obliged to take off my 
boots and socks to climb up some sheet rock at a very nasty 
angle, with a hideous precipice on one side of me. My 
labour was, as usual, all tono purpose. I saw no bear, and 
neither did Captain P—-—, as he informed me next day 
when he rejoined me. We parted company the following 
day, and I climbed up into the snowy regions again on my 
way to fresh recruiting grounds. During this march I 
reached my highest altitude of nearly 12,000 feet above the 
sea, and I had some dangerous places to cross, over frozen 
snow lying in many places at an angle of about 45°. I was 
frequently obliged to dig places for my feet each step with 
the iron point of my khud stick (alpenstock), and was by no 
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means sorry when I got to ¢ervra firma again. On the 
march I turned aside to try and get some Tar or mountain 
goat. My shikarries led me up a high hill where the snow 
lay thick, and on reaching the summit I saw a fine field of 
frozen snow sloping away in a south-westerly direction. 
My search for Tar was fruitless, I did not see one, 
but my shikarries gave me a fine bit of climbing and 
scrambling on very precipitous and frozen ground. The 
snow melting every day in the mid-day sun of course 
saturates the ground with moisture, and in the early morning 
this wet ground is frozen hard, and very slippery. Clamber- 
ing up or down precipitous ground of this nature, with a 
clear view of a valley about a thousand feet or so directly 
below you, is not a little exciting, especially when you are 
hampered with a rifle and a slippery pair of boots. 

The natives use a sort of net-work slipper made of string 
when they have to cross snow drifts and slippery places, as 
this gives them a firm foothold. The view was very grand. 
The valley in which Tapuban, my last camping ground, lay 
was just below my camp, and the hills forming the opposite 
side of the valley were the bases of the snow mountains, 
and there lay peak upon peak covered with perpetual snow 
just across the narrow valley which separated my camp from 
those giant mountains. Their shapes are most fantastic, 
one being called “the elephant’s back,” by the natives, 
another “ the horse’s back ;” some looked like sharp-pointed 
cones, others had immense black precipices on which the 
snow could not lie, though the summits were dazzling white 
with snow. As the morning sun broke upon these giants, 
whose tops reached to over 20,000 feet, it was a truly 
magnificent and stupendously grand sight ; and they looked 
as though they were almost within rifle shot of me. On 
descending I came into a glorious scene of pink and red 
rhododendrons, mingled with which were the purple, the 
pink, the white, and the variegated pink and white simul or 
chamoola flowers. This is a flower almost exactly like the 
rhododendron, and the commingling of masses of simul and 
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rhododendron was a sight that almost surpassed what I had 
seen at Chaupta. Again I walked for miles through a blaze 
of colour set off with the dark foliage of oak and pine. I 
gathered a specimen of each of the different kinds of rhodo- 
dendron and simul, and I also got a specimen, though not a 
good one, of the white rhododendron. This was a stiff 
march, but the next one to Ramri was the stiffest of all my 
marches. First a very steep descent to a river bed, and 
then a terribly hard climb of four or five hours. The first 
part of the way led through a jungle carpeted with large 
white wood anemones, and the latter part through rhodo- 
dendron and simul. Here I saw five trees of pure white 
rhododendrons, and gathered some of the blossoms to press, 
but so delicate were the petals that they turned brown from 
pressure. Ramri I had always heard spoken of as “exactly 
like England.” I cannot say I noticed the resemblance. It 
is a pretty place, but to my mind does not come up to 
Chaupta, of which I have already given a description. 

On my next march but one I met two more English 
officers “ out on the shoot,” and sat by the roadside chatting 
to them while they breakfasted. They were as much 
struck by the beauty of Upper Garhwal as I was. 

Besides rhododendrons numbers of wild flowers are to be 
met with, and I gathered specimens of nearly all I found. 
I discovered some daisies once which I carefully preserved. 
The violets have no scent as a rule, but I found some very 
large ones which were powerfully scented and very sweet ; 
both the white and the purple kinds abound everywhere. Of 
fruits, the apricot, wild medlar, fig, walnut, and raspberry, 
seem the most common. There are quantities of Alpine 
strawberries, but utterly without flavour. The raspberries 
are a brilliant yellow, and when found close to water, they 
grow to as large a size as English ones, and are sweet and 
well flavoured. I gathered some of a deep orange colour, 
but it was the only bush of its kind that saw. Tea gardens, 
which however do not pay, are scattered about throughout 
Garhwal, and the owners make a little profit by growing 
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apples, pears, cherries, and other fruits which they send 
down country for sale. I sometimes passed through a 
forest of horse chestnuts in full bloom, or along roads 
bordered with masses of wild white roses, with the delicious 
perfume of which the air was heavy ; wild jasmine too, both 
white and yellow I found in great abundance. The 
Garhwalis go in largely for water mills to grind their corn. 
A small conduit leads the water from the river, or any small 
stream that is handy, to a convenient spot, and thence it 
rushes down by a pipe made of a small tree cut in half 
lengthways and hollowed out, and turns a water-wheel ; in 
a little stone hut is the mill itself consisting of two mill- 
stones about eighteen inches in diameter placed flat on the 
ground. The upper one revolves at a great pace, and the 
grain drops into the centre hole of the upper mill-stone, out 
of a sloping funnel attached to a basket above. In order 
that the grain may not drop out too fast an ingenious device 
is resorted to. Two or three small sticks are attached lightly 
to the funnel, and rest on the upper mill-stone in which 
small nicks are cut. As the stone revolves these nicks jerk 
the sticks just sufficiently to cause them to impart a slight 
vibration to the sloping funnel, so that the grain falls slowly 
and in just sufficient quantities into the orifice in the centre 
of the upper mill-stone. There is generally a boy or a 
woman sitting in the hut collecting the flour as it is ground, 
but as often as not the hut is empty, the mill working away 
by itself with a loud clicking noise. 

One day I came across a copper smelting furnace, con- 
ducted on strictly economical principles, and presided over 
by two men and two women, one of the latter being, to 
use an Eastern simile, as ugly as a sudden calamity! One 
of the men was the owner of the establishment, and of 
the neighbouring digging whence the ore was obtained. 
These people were in a miserable hut on the Dobri moun- 
tain, and their apparatus consisted of a small furnace made 
of mud, some mops made of grass tied on to a stick, a 
heap of charcoal, and a hole filled with dirty water. Their 
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bellows consisted of two goat-skins, an end of each skin 
being fastened to a blow-pipe made of mud: the other 
ends of the skins were held in the hand, open when the 
- hands are raised, shut as they descend, by which crude 
" means a good volume of air is forced into the blow-pipe. 
The two women blew the bellows, and the labour seemed 
considerable. The mud furnace was about two feet high, 
and a foot square at the top, narrowing downwards to a 
hollow five inches in diameter. The end of the blow-pipe 
bent down to the bottom of the furnace from the top, and 
always got consumed, and had to be remade after each lot 
of ore was smelted. Some burning charcoal was placed in 
the furnace, which was then filled to the top with fresh 
charcoal, the women blowing hard all the time. As the 
fuel burned and sank, copper ore was thrown on the top 
till all the fuel was consumed. The door of the furnace 
which was also made of mud was then removed, the ashes 
raked out with a stick dipped in water, and then the mops 
were saturated with water and dabbed on the molten dross. 
A crust was thus formed, which was lifted off by a stick. 
At length, after making and lifting out a dozen such crusts, 
about five shillings’ worth of copper was taken out, and 
dropped into the hole containing dirty water. A new 
nozzle was then made of mud for the blow-pipe, and the 
operation commenced all over again. 

At one of my camping grounds, an unfortunate man, who 
was dumb, came to me for alms, and showed mea small 
book in which various baboo pilgrims had launched out in 
English concerning him and his infirmity. Some of these at- 
tempts at writing in English were so rich that I copied them. 
Here is one: “ This poor Brahman seems to be deprived 
of speaking organ. It appears from his several certiticates 
that his family also is deprived of some organ or other. 
All people who wish to show pity on poors will help this 
poor Brahman. (Signed) Didar Singh, schoolmaster, 
21st N. I.” Another ran as follows: “This Brahman I 
hope the other gentlemen support to them and cannot 
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speak and have talk.” Another one read also very funnily : o « 
“This fellow is certainly too meserable on account of his | J 
being both deaf and dumb. He wants help from the public d 
for God’ssake. Paid 4 annas.” Again: “ Please any small tl 


donation may be given to the bearer of this book. He is 
actually dumb, and more so, very poor.” Another writer 
wrote out most of the beatitudes, including: ‘“ Blessed are 
they that their persecution. for ritousness sake for their’s is 
the kingdom of heaven.” I failed to see how this applied 
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: to a Brahman born dumb. The best of these compositions 
: was signed “ Loftus,” and was as follows: “ Hoping that 
i everybody shall help the man as far as they can. The 
bearer of this I presume a Brahman, is apparently dumb 
as I have by subjecting him to a test thoroughly satisfied 
on this point though it might be questioned whether he 
only sustains life on milk, if so milk must be truly nourishing 
diet as his phisical condition testifies, this of course does 
not alter the fact he is really deserving of support which I r 
; hope the Chandasi populace will afford him. (Signed) is 
} Loftus.” Who Loftus is I cannot. imagine. P 
On the 22nd of May I reached Kalu Danda again all 
the better for my lonely tramp of five hundred miles, and 
having thoroughly enjoyed my three-and-a-half months 
wanderings through the beautiful mountains of Upper 
Garhwal. I had taken no horse or pony with me, and had 
walked just over five hundred miles in marches only, not 
reckoning distances traversed on shooting excursions and 
evening rambles. I found a great change in Kalu Danda; 
small houses already built and occupied, good broad paths, 
i | gardens laid out and planted, and last, but by no means 
least, three ladies and a number of children. The raw 

recruits had blossomed into smart, soldierly little fellows, 

with wonderful developments of muscle on their chests, 

legs, and arms. Our bagpipes, too, were in full swing, and 

filling the hearts of our Indian “ Highland laddies ” with 

delight and martial ardour. We have plenty to do in the 

| way of drills, building barracks, levelling, and generally 
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assisting in the formation of the station. I am writing in 
June, the hottest month of the year, but the air is most 
delightfully cool up here, while I find the nights so cold 
that I have two large blankets doubled on my bed, as well 
as a single one. Altogether Kalu Danda is a most de- 
sirable summer residence, and the officers who have been 
fortunate enough to be appointed to the regiment, are to be 
envied. We are all working hard at the interesting task 
of raising and training this battalion, and we are already 
proud of our little lads, with whom we have fully determined 
to create a regiment second to none in the three presi- 
dencies, for undoubtedly our raw material is of the very 
best, though its quality is, at present, known to only a few. 
Our men are to be armed with the Martini at once instead 
of the Snider, as other native regiments are, and we hope 
to commence our musketry course in a few weeks. The 
pity is that no more regiments of Upper Garhwalis can be 
raised, for owing to the sparseness of the population there 
is only a sufficiency of young men to keep us going in time 
of war. 

Altogether, our opinion is (and some of us have no in- 
considerable experience of native troops) that Sir Frederick 
Roberts, with his usual sagacity and foresight, has created 
a regiment of which the Indian army will have cause to be 
proud hereafter. 

F. M. RunpaALt. 
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THE JOURNALS OF DR. TURNER, BISHOP 
OF CALCUTTA. 


EDITED BY EDWARD SALMON. 


ConcLusion.—From Patna To MrrzaporE, AND BACK TO 
CALCUTTA. 


“ Friday, Fuly 16th.—We left Patna at our usual early 
hour for starting, and reached the flag-staff ghat at Dina- 
pore by noon. The King’s 13th occupy the cantonments, 
together with a company of artillery, who received the 
Bishop (me) with the usual salute. Colonel Sale and the 
officers had sent me an invitation to Patna, which I had 
accepted for the evening. Mr. Ruspine, the chaplain of 
the station, whom I had seen at Patna, as well as Mr. 
Stevens, were at the ghat, and stayed with me whilst I 
received a visit from Colonel Sale, the Brigade Major, and 
Captain Povey, Commandant of the District. Brigadier- 
General Cox was confined to his chamber under a severe 
attack of gout. In the evening I went with Mr. Ruspine 
to see the church, which was begun, in consequence of 
Bishop Heber’s earnest representations, when he was here 
in 1824, or rather after his visit of that date, and is yet 
very far from being complete. The present executive 
officer, however, is really in earnest, and it seems quite 
certain it will now be finished. It will be a spacious and 
handsome, but I fear, as things are arranged in that depart- 
ment, a very costly church. 

“ Saturday morning.—I visited the regimental school 
of the 13th, and found it in admirable order, consisting of 
adult boys and girls. The whole is exceedingly well 
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managed, and“is found very beneficial. Many a valuable 
soldier has it been the means of rescuing from idleness and 
ignorance. Colonel Sale is a zealous disciplinarian, and 
knows the;,full value of good principles as the basis of the 
soldier's character; nor is he without respect for religion as 
the means by which these good principles may be attained 
and received. I trust the day is not far distant when he 
will be taught to look on these things as matters of personal 
concern, and not as merely necessary to regimental dis- 
cipline. The station library is kept in a room adjoining the 
school. The original supply was very liberal, but it has 
not lately been increased. The books are in considerable 
demand, and the whole is conducted with perfect regularity 
under the careful superintendence of Mr. Ruspine. Besides 
the library, he has succeeded in procuring a separate room 
set apart for the use of a few devout soldiers who are under 
his immediate instruction. This is a valuable privilege to 
the individuals, and is productive of great advantage. 

“‘ Sunday, 18¢t.—The morning service was at half-past 
six in the school bungalow. Only one wing of the regiment 
could be accommodated at all; so many of them sat in the 
verandah. The room was filled this morning to suffocation, 
and, early as was the hour, was very oppressive. Besides 
the soldiers there were the families of the officers, and a 
great many old pensioners with their families, with whom 
Dinapore is a favourite station, together with some residents 
in the neighbourhood—indigo planters and their connections. 
In all there might have been six hundred persons. I 
preached with much interest—would that I could say with 
much profit! At ten I accompanied Mr. Ruspine to his 
service at the military hospital, and read and explained the 
fifth chapter of St. John. I had a most attentive audience, 
and I trust a not unmoved one. The hospital is roomy 
and well-constructed. Happily it has been an unusually 
healthy season; in consequence, a large portion is at present 
unoccupied. We returned to Mr. Ruspine’s to catechize 
the school-children, and a very interesting two hours we 
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had. In the evening the Archdeacon preached to a con- 
siderable congregation, and so brought a busy and a 
pleasing day to a satisfactory close. 

“ Monday, 19th.—I went on board at daybreak, and 
amidst the smoke and noise of the artillery-salute quitted 
Dinapore. It will be interesting to compare what I have 
here stated with Heber’s melancholy report of his visit in 
1824. Some of the improvements may be dated from that 
visit, but a large portion of the actual good I have had the 
pleasure of witnessing must be ascribed to Mr. Ruspine ; 
pious, diligent, consistent, faithful, he shrinks from nothing 
that wears the aspect of duty. I received a strong testi- 
mony as to the value of his ministry from Colonel Sale, 
who spoke of it not only in a professional way, but just as 
I could have wished, thus giving me one more proof of the 
truth I am eager to urge, that the most available instru- 
ment for good to India at this moment would be a zealous 
and enlightened body of clergymen. -We have enough to 
prove our case, and the more the system is extended, the 
more evident will its benefits be made. 

“We had expected to reach Chuprah to-day, but 
baffling winds and much tacking caused so much hindrance, 
that we were, at nightfall, full four miles short of our point, 
and it was late on Tuesday before we arrived. We 
separate at this point from our amiable young friend, 
Edward Thornton, who had expected to meet his brother 
with a party from Garrackpore, and the boat which was to 
convey him the rest of the voyage, but neither had arrived, 
though he had sent forward a dak from Dinapore to see 
that the arrangements were all in order; but they were 
altogether in the air. Neither the boat nor his bodyguard 
had arrived. Chuprah, however, as a military station, had 
the usual number of English residents, and by these he 
was sure to be well taken care of ; and to that care we left 
him and went on our way, making very poor progress. 

‘‘ Wednesday, 21st, and Thursday, 22nd.—Two days of 
slow and tiresome progress brought us to a comfortable 
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evening station exactly opposite to Buxar. We did not cross, 
as there was some reason to fear we might get entangled in 
the headlands, upon which the fort and town are built, and 
thus be prevented from reaching Ghazepore before Sunday. 
The Archdeacon wrote to the General in command 
(General Martindale) explaining the reason of our passing, 
and proposing to fix the last Sunday in August for a visit 
on the way down. Buxar is a favourite resort for invalids 
and pensioners, who, with their families, demand much 
attention, which in some instances they have largely repaid 
by visible improvement. Buxar, moreover, and the villages 
opposite may be considered as objects of interest on 
another account—namely, the company’s establishment for 
breeding horses for the service of the cavalry. The colts 
are bred here and sent up to Ghazepore when fit for 
service. The establishment is, I am told, on a most exten- 
sive scale, is admirably conducted, and fully answers the 


‘purpose for which it was begun. <A_ well-ordered and 


successful establishment is pleasant to see in any country, 
but in India it has the additional merit of extreme rarity. 
Our apprehension of delay was not unfounded. Making 
the best we could of our progress, daylight failed as we 
reached the first outlying hamlet of Ghazepore, and as the 
serang informed me we were still four miles from the 
Residency, we came to on a nice airy bank, near an orchard 
of mangoes and graceful palm-trees, in the midst of which 
was seen a Hindoo temple of stately proportions, and kept 
—a circumstance which would be considered surprising in 
Bengal—in good ‘order. 

“An airy station is a very essential point for com- 
fort, as the nights lately have been “oppressively hot. 
It is impossible to describe how intolerable the suffer- 
ing is which is caused by a hot night. Against heat 
by day we are in a certain sense provided, and if we cannot 
mitigate we can in a measure manage to endure it, but at 
night there is no means of mitigation, and the frame is too 
much exhausted for patient endurance. I remember the 
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energy with which Mrs. Heber spoke of her suffering from 
this cause. The present season is considered to have been 
singularly favourable, and we have not experienced this 
mode of trial more than four or five times, but this season’s 
experience is quite enough to make me enter fully into all 
that can be said about it. 

“ Saturday, 24¢h.—I was on deck at the first break of 
day, and beautiful indeed was the coming on of the fair 
morning. We skirted the long, varied, picturesque town 
of Ghazepore for about three miles. Its appearance is 
of pretty much the same character as Patna, but more 
abounding in temples and groves. Many of these temples 
—and this is a fact to be carefully noted—have been newly 


built, or have lately undergone very considerable repair. | 


They were chiefly Hindoo—perhaps four or five were 
Mahommedan—and those which appeared on the river 
had for the most part a superstructure of Chunar 
stone in solid masonry. It was in repairing these that 
much of the recent outlay appears to have taken place. No 
stronger proof could be given of the increasing prosperity 
of the natives. Hindoos rarely bestow their superfluous 
wealth upon their dwellings. Now and then a rajah 
builds a palace, but the wealthy classes do not feel them- 
selves called upon to live in stately houses, and indeed pre- 
judice and some remains of the old reluctance to appear 
rich combine to prevent them. There are some very 
striking views on the banks of the river. An old palace of 
the nabobs of Oude was built as a pleasure-house, where 
these potentates might divert and share the blessings of 
the sacred river. Nothing could be more exactly what a 
ruined sovereign’s palace should be. The style is highly 
ornamental Arabesque, and many of the pillars and arches 
are constructed of the durable Chunar stone. The situation 
is commanding. Standing out from the groves and build- 
ings of the ancient city, it presented a fit emblem of 
decayed magnificence, and seems to embody the whole 
history of the past and present state of India. The houses 
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of the civil servants are all placed beyond the limits of the 
town, and beyond them again, dispersed over a spacious 
plain, are the military cantonments now occupied by His 
Majesty's 18th Regiment. I had received a most obliging 
invitation to the Residency from Mr. Trotter and Mr. G. 
Bayley, who now occupy it in common. Mr. Trotter 
drove me from the ghat in his buggy, and I was soon 
installed in very pleasant quarters, as an inmate in the best 
and most nicely-situated house I have seen in India. 

“ Ghazepore presented so many objects of interest it was 
not easy to resolve to leave it. Upon consideration, however, 
it appeared that the necessary business could not be well 
got through in less than three or four days. Our arrange- 
ments, therefore, were fixed for staying till Wednesday 
morning. An account of my progress drawn up accurately 
would be like the instructions in the old play-books. 
Alarms, drums, trumpets; enter the Bishop of Calcutta, 
attended by &c., &c. Introductions, breakfast, visits from 
all and everybody. Saturday evening I made a diligent 
examination of a new church, which was reported as nearly 
ready, and sufficiently advanced for consecration. I found 
the walls and roof completed, but nothing done towards 
the internal fittings, or even ready to be done. I had no 
authority to act, for the executive officer is under orders 
from the military board, and accountable only to them. I 
could only point out the absurdities and mistakes in the 
plans. To all I had to say the officer in charge listened 
with that sort of acquiescence which denotes that the faults 
are perceived and acknowledged, but that there is neither 
the power nor the inclination to alter them. This is one 
proof more that the matter of church building must be 
taken out of the hands of this military board—that is, if the 
Government are really desirous that the money appro- 
priated to that purpose should be advantageously ad- 
ministered. 

“ Sunday.—We had morning service at the usual place— 
the school bungalow, which is utterly inadequate to receive 
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half the Christian residents, and miserable as to accommo- 
dation and supplies of those who do attend. The congre- 
gation was numerous—not less in the room and on the 
verandah than six hundred. I went home with the chaplain 
(Mr. Ewing) to breakfast, and had the pleasure of hearing 
from his mother, who lives with him, of many old friends in 
the North of Ireland, where Mr. Ewing was born and had 
been long resident. At eleven I catechized the school- 
children and gave them an examination in Scripture, which 
was very satisfactory as regards the boys; the girls were 
deficient, pert, and ill-taught. How little I envy and how 
much I wonder at those who can survey the moral world 
and cry out that all is barren, that, look where they will, they 
find only a wilderness, wherein ‘no solitary plant takes 
root, no verdure quickens.’ For my part I rejoice that, go 
where I will, amid societies to all appearance uncared for, 
under circumstances the most unpromising, never do I fail 
to find some seed of good, fresh and growing and promising 
to yield a certain measure of fruit. In this regiment (the 
33rd) I find the individual who acts as clerk, and who is also 
the bandmaster, a devout soldier, ‘ fearing God,’ rejoicing in 
his Saviour. Then, again, the schoolmaster, born in the 
regiment and brought up at the drum-head, well instructed 
in all things that obtain to his soul's health, and zealous and 
successful in imparting to others that knowledge of Divine 
things which he has himself received. The appearance in 
the evening service when the Archdeacon preached was very 
satisfactory. There were about two hundred present, and 
it was good to learn that the ordinary attendance was about 
one hundred and twenty. 

“On Monday morning (26th) the candidates for con- 
firmation had been directed to assemble. They were in 
number exactly fifty, chiefly soldiers with their wives and 
children. There was nothing in the demeanour of any of 
them to offend or dissatisfy. On the contrary, there was 
great decency and propriety, and all that could be asked for 
in outward seeming. There were, I trust, some, many even, 
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in whom there was much more than outward seeming. On 
Monday evening Mr. Trotter drove me in his buggy into 
the town. We did not penetrate very far. It is thoroughly 
Indian, with nothing beyond the first street to raise or 
gratify curiosity. There is somewhat more of an appearance 
of permanency in these up-country towns than we are accus- 
tomed to in Calcutta; but for disorder, wretchedness, and 
dirt, they are pretty much the same. 

“A large party, civil and military, dined at the Residency. 
The station seems particularly fortunate in the appointment 
of its civilians. Our stock of pleasant intercourse and 
profitable information was much diminished by the absence 
of Mr. G. Bayley, who was kept to his room by indis- 
position. I have met with no one in India better informed 
or more alive to the great questions which now engage 
public attention. Tuesday morning was given to the 
hospital, or, as it might be called, the sanatorium ; it is so 
extremely well situated, so airy and well-built. Here again 
the remarkable healthiness of the season was proved by the 
small number of men in hospital—about sixty out of a corps 
of eight hundred. The convalescents were about twenty- 
six. I was sorry to find but four Bibles in the hospital, 
and a scanty supply of Prayer Books. It appears, however, 
that the men may bring each his own Bible, but this is not 
often done. That most useful order of the Duke of York’s 
is of the greatest advantage in so far as it is acted upon. 
The regiment has received and distributed about three 
hundred Bibles. It is surely satisfactory that we are 
prepared to speak of this as a scanty supply, and to take 
other measures to remove the deficiency. 

‘From the hospital we went to the school, where we 
had a long, diligent, and careful examination. It was 
pleasing and encouraging. Colonel Faith stated a difficulty 
which at the present moment seems very embarrassing. 
They have nothing whatever to offer the boys in the way 
of permanent employment. They are not, under the present 
regulations, each regiment having its full strength, allowed 
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to enlist, and here at a remote station in India what can be 
done for them? It is a difficulty out of which I do not see 
my way. But let us wait. The remedy will soon appear, 
for the difficulty is not caused by vice or crime or wrong. 
These, and these only, are difficulties irremediable. 

“From the school to the library, nicely kept and in full 
activity. It does Mr. Ewing’s superintendence great credit. 
About fifty of the men pay a small subscription, and this 
serves to procure an occasional supply of new books. After 
breakfast the morning was given to returning my visits and 
an inspection of the company’s opium warehouse. This is 
the station for receiving all that is produced in the Upper 
Provinces. Patna is the centre for the opium of Bengal: 
It is, as is well known, a monopoly entirely in the hands of 
the Company. The process is this : Opium is allowed to be 
cultivated in certain districts, and when produced the 
cultivator is bound to sell his whole stock to the company’s 
agents ata price named. The inspirited juice of the poppy— 
for that is its state when purchased—is transmitted in large 
jars to Ghazepore or Patna, where it is kept while it passes 
through a process, altogether natural in its normal state, and 
may be described as a sort of fermentation, during which it 
becomes much changed both in colour and consistency ; it 
is, as the last step of the process, packed in the broad dry 
leaf of the poppy and placed in earthen pots, in which state 
it goes to Calcutta and is exported to China, where, as is well 
known, it is altogether contraband. Those who engage in 
this trade are liable to the punishment of death, and the 
article is burned forthwith, Such is the opium trade. 

“Tt is clear to my mind that the soldiers in their several 
stations claim much of my attention, and must have it. 
Among them most the visible benefits of the mission will 
be found. I must be careful, therefore, to lose no oppor- 


tunity of gaining so much of their confidence and esteem as 

may induce them to give attention to my recommendations, 

and to adopt the measures I desire to see acted upon. 
“We left Ghazepore Wednesday, July 28th. Our up- 
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ward passage was full of difficulties and delays. What 
wind we had was for the most part unfavourable, but the 
river winds considerably, and little could have been accom- 
plished by the sails under any circumstances. We were 
reduced, therefore, to depend mainly on the tacking rope, 
and as the river was now full, and running down with great 
violence, tacking was a laborious and slow operation. Its 
slowness was increased by an embarrassing hindrance which 
we found in this part of the river unusually frequent. 
Large fleets of upward bound country boats are moored 
along the shore waiting for a fair wind. To pass these by 
tacking would not be an easy business even to a set of 
Thames bargemen, but when it is to be managed by the 
dandees of the Ganges, it becomes a most momentous affair 
indeed, The rope has to be conveyed from hand to hand 
round and over the boats. A range of twenty boats would 
take us an hour to pass, and it may serve to give you some 
idea of the extent of the traffic when I state that we 
encounter five or six such squadrons every day. I was 
fairly left behind by our fleet, and two out of the three 
evenings was all alone. 

“On Thursday night we were still so far short of our 
hoped-for point, that, in order to be something like certain 
of reaching Benares by Saturday night, the Archdeacon pro- 
posed despatching a messenger to the dak master to request 
that bearers might be sent down by the river side to meet 
us. Bishop Heber met with a like embarrassment. We 
had come to near the village of Seedpoor, and, to make all 
secure, another messenger was sent to desire the jemautdar 
of the village to bring together as many bearers as he could 
furnish. He promised to have twenty ready by daybreak 
on Saturday, whom, as soon as they mustered, we took on 
board our boats with a view of getting on by water as far as 
we could, before we betook ourselves to our palanquins—a 
conveyance by no means desirable during the heat of the 
day. 

‘A toilsome pull the dandees had of it. We were at 
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least an hour forcing a way against an eddying stream 
abreast of the ghat and the town. The delay was 
vexatious and tiresome, but gave us an opportunity of 
witnessing the extraordinary tricks and way of life of a 
troop of monkeys who had established themselves in a large 
banyan tree which overhung the ghat with its monkey 
inhabitants. The ghat overshadowed a mosque or small 
temple; two or three grotesque-looking Fakirs on the 
river’s brink and half a dozen surly Brahmins made up a 
complete picture of the folly, ignorance, and debasing 
corruption of the Hindoo superstition. The large baboon 
plays a very considerable part in their mythology, as under 
the name of these monsters one of their principal deities 
made choice of this as the form in which he would appear, 
and there is in consequence an imputed sacredness attaching 
to the whole race or species. One of these bulky caricatures 
of humanity seems to hold possession as the guardian 
genius of this spot, and as the dandees climbed the rugged 
bank he seemed inclined to dispute the passage and to act 
the ‘ Leonidas of this Thermopyle of monkeydom.’ After 








a little murmuring and chatting, however, he made good | 


his retreat to one of the upper boughs of the tree, where 
he sat amid a cortége of some scores of every size and 
shape, clambering, jumping, grinning, quarrelling, and 
screaming in the wildest fashion. One monkey, dangling 


her cub in her fore paws and squatting on a bough, was © 
such a caricature of maternal attention as it was impossible | 


to see without laughing. 

“We at length went our way against the stream, and 
had proceeded slowly in spite of the current, unremitting in 
violence, for about two miles, when the tacking rope broke 
suddenly, and the pinnace was whirled away down the rapid 
stream, threatening destruction to the baggage boat and 
other country craft, which were close on shore ahead of us. 
The dandees quickly manned the boat, and grasped the end 
of a second rope, and we saw some sepoys a little further 
down. We summoned them with no small shouting. The 
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men leaped on shore with the usual Hindoo alacrity, and, 
seizing anything they could, brought us up with a jerk, 
which broke the rope short asunder and left us running 
down the stream with no one on board but three or four 
clashees and my own servants. It looked very formidable 
at first, and we had run down at least a mile before our 
serang began to recover from his bewilderment. We then, 
however, got a sail ready, and looked out anxiously for an 
opportunity to make good use of it. A fishing-boat was 
at no great distance, and we called to the people who were 
in it, but the call was vain so long as it went no further than 
shouting, but when the ‘baksheesh’ was pronounced the 
whole matter was soon accomplished. The fishermen came 
alongside, took the end of the rope ashore, and tied it to a 
tree with as much alertness as could be desired. We 
were now made wise by past experience, and avoided a 
sudden jerk in bringing the vessel up by letting the shorter 
rope out slowly. Thus at last we were brought to exactly 
at the monkey ghat which had cost us so much labour to 
pass three hours before. There was nothing for it now but 
the palanquins. A pretty long interval succeeded, which 
was necessary to collect the rest of the people and to put the 
bearers in order. About three o'clock I managed to start, 
the thermometer being then at 93° inmy pinnace. The heat, 
however, proved much less intense when we were in motion. 
About half an hour's march brought us to the Goomty, 
which was easily passed in a commodious ferry-boat. A 
mile further, I found the Archdeacon had halted, and was in 
readiness to accompany me in his palanquin. Leaving the 
rest of our party with the boats we pressed forward, as the 
day was now declining, and with one change of bearers we 
reached Secrole about nine o'clock, and were safely housed, 
or rather bungalowed, with the chaplain, Mr. Hammond. 
We attended service at their usual hour, six o'clock, on 
Sunday morning. 

“T remained the whole week at Secrole, making three 
separate visits to the city of Benares: on Wednesday to 
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assist at an examination in the English schools ; on Thurs- 
day, with Mr. Morrison, the judge (with Captain Thoresby 
also, who is the superintendent of the Government schools), 
to visit the Hindoo temples and Jye Singh’s observatory ; 
and on Friday to see the Sanscrit college and the English 
school recently established in connection with it. It would 
be impossible to give a detailed account of these visits 
without appearing to borrow, or rather to transcribe, the 
corresponding portion of Bishop Heber’s narrative. As 
he left it in 1824, so I found it in 1830. Some of the 
individuals whose names he mentions renewed to me the 
kindness they had shown to him, and for the rest, though 
the names were changed, the parts sustained by them were 
exactly the same. Even the man with the red beard was 
there, and the Rajah Calisunker Gossant ‘still halting 
between two opinions,’ more than a Hindoo in knowledge 
and less than a Christian in practice. Perhaps in one point 
my narrative would differ from those of my predecessors ; 
it would record more strongly the feelings of disgust which 
the scenes described in a visit to Benares are fitted to 
excite. The vile and debasing character of Hindoo super- 
stition cannot be fully understood by any one who has not 
been present in their temples. And, be it remembered, the 
rites we are permitted to look upon are those which are 
deemed least unseemly or disgraceful. There are things 
done in secret which even the Brahmins are ashamed of. 
What we saw and heard, however, was enough to produce 
a feeling of horror and disgust so strong, that I think 
nothing short of a most powerful sense of duty will ever 
take me again into the interior of a Hindoo temple. My 
visit to Benares has given occasion to a feeling of de- 
spondency such as I have not before experienced since I 
have been in India. Monstrous as the evils appear to be, 
and are in other places, I have always been able to discern 
something of good springing up side by side with them; 
but there is not the same at Benares; all the agency 
therein operates for ill, The long-established English 
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school has yielded no fruit ; its influence seems blighted by 































- the corruption of the moral atmosphere in which it has 
3), been planted. The attempt to commence an English 
ee class with the Sanscrit school is yet too recent to be judged 
A of. Captain Thoresby is an understanding, prudent man, 
ld and will be sure to turn his opportunities to account; but 
* his assistants are Bengalees, half-fledged students of the 
i” Hindoo college, who, from their promise of proficiency as 
Ng learners, have hastily been converted into teachers. They 
les may perhaps aid in imparting what little they know, but 
" nothing like intellectual or moral discipline can be hoped 
i‘ for from such an attempt as this in its present form. The 
a whole contemplation is most fearful. We are not, like the 
we prophet of old, casting our eyes over a ‘valley of dry 
1g bones,’ and inquiring how they can be made animate with 
td life, but we must look at evil under an aspect of the most 
ma violent deformity ; all monstrous, all prodigious things are 
* matters of every-day occurrence. Our only answer, how- 
‘. ever, will be supplied us by the prophet—‘ Lord, Thou 
a knowest,’ ‘Thy counsels shall stand, and Thou wilt do all 
“| Thy pleasure, and when Thou givest the word, the idol 
mm altars shall be thrown down, and all their vile corruptions 
i taken away. The school referred to as under Captain 


Thoresby’s superintendence is kept in a detached building, 
and not far from the Sanscrit college, in the very last street 
of Benares. The scholars at present are only twenty-six in 
number, but they are for the most part the sons of persons 
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of consequence—rajahs and wealthy Gossams. This is 
m an important feature in the undertaking. On the morning 
of Thursday I had a visit from the Chaplain of Allahabad 
r (Mr. Crawford), a most zealous and useful minister. He 
I has given much attention to the native languages, and has 
' attained a very unusual proficiency in ‘Oordoo.’ This 
‘ progress has been much aided, and the sphere of his useful- 
: ness enlarged, by the assiduity of a fellow-labourer, an indi- 
. vidual whose history involves circumstances, some of which 
4 are of more than ordinary interest. His name is Epasuf 
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Pachas, and he is fhe son of that Abu Thaleb who visited 
England about thirty-five years ago, whose travels were 
generally read with much interest. After his return, Abu 
Thaleb obtained some small Government appointment. | 
am not aware that he ever made any distinct profession of 
Christianity. Epasuf was certainly trained as a Mahom- 
medan. He must by some means have been brought up in 
the ‘fear and admonition of the Lord,’ and these means 
have been largely blessed to him. He is now by profession 
openly and declaredly a Christian, and his walk and con- 
versation adorn his profession. His services are most 
important ; there is not a Mussulman in the whole district 
who ventures to put a slight upon him, so high does his 
reputation stand as a man of learning, and his whole 
demeanour is in consistency with his high character. We 
had a long and very interesting discussion, and he left in 
my hands two works: one, a history of his own life; the 
other, a statement of the evidences of the Divine character 
of our Lord, framed to meet the prejudices of the Mussul- 
man. It is my intention, if these books, or either of them, 
shall be found, on careful examination, likely to be useful, 
to have them put to the press without delay. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s example is very encouraging as to the desirableness 
of combining missionary exertion with the stated duties of 
a chaplain. No one is more exact in the fulfilment of all 
that belongs to his charge. His visit was peculiarly accept- 
able. Consistently with my present arrangements, my 
journey could not at this time be extended to Allahabad, 
but if I am spared to accomplish what is in my mind it 
will be included in the next year's progress, and this will 
make a sort of connecting link between the two. 

“ Saturday, August 7¢h.—One hour before sunrise we 
were in our palanquins on the road to Chunar. Our party 
had been re-united at the beginning of the week, the boats 
having with much difficulty reached Secrole on Monday. 
Our dak party consisted of five palanquins and the needful 
complement of bearers, bungy wallas, and mussaulchies 
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made up a most numerous assemblage—a perfect mob of 
half-naked black men. The appearance of such a group in 
England ‘would fright the isle from its prosperity.’ The 
road was in a horrible condition, and after much wading 
and scrambling about we reached the river side opposite 
the fort at Chunar (having passed through the large 
cavalry station at Suttonpoor) about eight oclock. The 
boats were wretched, and we were ranged side by side in 
our palanquins without the possibility of moving. A full 
hour was spent on the passage, but it was at last effected. 
I found the Commander's (Colonel Arnold) carriage wait- 
ing for me at the ghat. Colonel Arnold himself was 
absent, having been ordered by his medical friend to try a 
favourite remedy here—a voyage on the river. In his 
absence, the officer commanding the Artillery kindly invited 
me to his house, and in Captain and Mrs. D’Oyley I found 
most attentive and obliging hosts. Chunar presents many 
circumstances of interest. It was the scene of Mr. Corrie’s 
labours as a chaplain, and has always been an object of his 
peculiar care. It has long been a missionary station 
(Church of England), and the name of Mr. Bowley is 
familiar with all who take an interest in the religious con- 
cerns of India. Mr. Bowley is now laid aside from public 
labours by an almost complete failure of strength, but his 
influence among the natives is considerable, and he is 
materially assisted by a native convert who embraced 
Christianity under the influence of Mr. Bowley’s very en- 
lightened ministry. A young man lately sent out by the 
Society as an ordained missionary exercised his ministry 
for a short time at Chunar, but was, cut off by fever in the 
very outset of his labour. It was very delightful to hear 
the testimony borne to his excellence by Captain and Mrs. 
D’Oyley, and indeed by every one who spoke of him. 
The church described by Bishop Heber I found in excellent 
condition, but since Mrs. Friend’s death the service would 
have been discontinued altogether but for the occasional 
visits of the chaplain from Benares. How deeply this is 
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to be lamented will be made apparent when I state that the 
congregation at morning service was not more than two 
hundred. I had twenty candidates for confirmation. In 
the forenoon I examined the station school. This is in some 
respects a novel, and promises to be a very useful, plan. 
Instead of requiring the pensioners to send their children 
down to the orphan school in Calcutta, an allowance is 
made to them of three rupees a month till they are forward, 
and they are required to attend a.daily school, the master of 
which receives his appointment from Government, with an 
allowance of twelve rupees a month. In these stations, 
when the officer in charge takes an interest in such matters, 
this is a sufficient opportunity to secure a very good school. 
At Chunar, the Fort Adjutant, Mr. Stewart, has the whole 
school in excellent order, and I had much pleasure in 
witnessing the behaviour and appearance of the children. 
They answered very well and distinctly, especially in a 
general examination in Scripture. Captain D’Oyley had 
taken me to visit and inspect the fort on Saturday evening. 
I can add nothing to Bishop Heber’s description of it, 
except to correct a statement in respect to which he seems 
to have been misinformed. The spot within the fort which 
Colonel Robertson called the most holy place in India is 
not, as he supposed, considered sacred to the ‘ Supreme 
Deity,’ but to a tutelar divinity (an old Fakir) who lived 
and died on the spot, and is believed now to visit it some 
hours every day. This and an inaccurate statement 
respecting the ghdlak at Patna, the door of which does 
not open inwards, as he was told,* are the only inaccuracies 
I have observed or heard of in the Bishop’s journal. The 
Archdeacon preached to a considerable congregation on 
Sunday evening ; it was deeply interesting to witness this, 
which we must reasonably look to as the close of this 
faithful minister's personal labour at Chunar. There was a 
train of thoughts and feelings that came along with it over 
his own mind which he was constrained to admit was nearly 


* Bishop Heber, vol. i. chap. xi. 
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overwhelming. All that he had himself seen and known, 
all that in twenty-five eventful years a mind like his could 
anticipate of possible good for India, must, at that moment, 
have been present before him. 

Monday was a day of rest and letter-writing. In the 
evening we visited a very extraordinary assemblage of 
Mahommedan tombs. It is difficult to ascertain who these 
men have been in their day, but unquestionably the grandeur 
of them is figured in Daniel. The views of all the separate 
structures are in accordance with it. It is called simply the 
Durgate—which means, I believe, sepulchre. I heard at 
dinner this evening from Captain Jenkins, the Fort Ad- 
jutant, several anecdotes of Trimbuk Jee, the State prisoner 
whom Bishop Heber mentions, and whose atrocities hold so 
very prominent a place in Sir John Malcolm’s narrative. It 
appears that he maintained to the last the same habits of 
mind and way of life; his time and thoughts were divided 
between saving money and pining out his captivity. He 
always said that he should be released in the twelfth year 
of his imprisonment, and in the October of that year he did 
actually die. Great pains were taken to ascertain the cir- 
cumstances of his death, and to record them, and before the 
body was buried it was identified by persons of credit who 
had known him when alive. All these precautions are 
highly necessary when we have to do with a people so 
fraudulent, so suspicious as the Hindoos. There are three 
State prisoners in the fort at Chunar now. There is nothing 
remarkable about them. They had been guilty of violence 
to the persons of magistrates. Those who know India 
well are of opinion that judicial functionaries should never 
stir abroad without an escort of some kind. ‘A single 
Janna is sufficient.’ 

“ Wednesday, 1oth.—We had been waiting with much 
anxiety for an east wind to take the pinnaces forward to 
Mirzapore, but we waited in vain; the breeze was rising 
from the westward. We had conceived the idea of going 
on by dak, but the accounts we had of the swollen state 
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of the ‘Nullahs, and of their frequency on the route to 
Mirzapore, deterred us from the attempt. The Archdeacon 
and Mrs. Corrie, moreover, were both far from well, and 
desirous, for many reasons, to return to Benares. It was 
determined, therefore, that our party should separate, the 
budge-rows only going forward ; and it was a prudent plan. 
I went on board Mr. Spiers’s light budge-row, but though 
the crew was strong and active, and laboured without in- 
termission, it was late in the afternoon when we reached 
Budooly Ghat, which, we were told, is five coss from 
Mirzapore by land, and treble that distance by water. A 
note despatched to Mr. McNabb apprised him of our 
position, and soon after dark a supply of bearers arrived, 
and we were started by torchlight. There was a great 
deal of wind and rain, the road was broken and slippery, 
with waters out in many places, and it was not easy to 
keep the mussauls burning. We were. several times in 
utter darkness. We were not long upon the road, but 
quite long enough to be able to form an estimate of some 
of the annoyances and dangers of a dak journey during 
the rains. We reached Mirzapore about ten o'clock, and 
the pleasure of renewed intercourse with Christian friends 
seemed to recompense us for what we had endured on the 
way. I will not record, day by day, the occurrences during 
my stay at Mirzapore; they were not, in truth, eventful 
enough to furnish materials for a mere record, but the im- 
pressions produced by it are so deep, that they must, I am 
well satisfied to believe, prove lasting. Mr. and Mrs. 
McNabb, after much experience of all kinds, afflictive and 
joyous, personal and social, derived from what they have felt 
themselves, and what they have witnessed, are enabled now 
to concentrate all their thoughts, desires, and efforts to a 
single object; they ‘do all things to the glory of God,’ and 
every part of their life and conversation is stamped with 
those characteristics which testify ‘whose they are, and 
whom they serve.’ After long experimental acquaintance 
with the native character, and many an ineffectual effort 
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to improve it they have at length been brought to rest 
satisfied with what may seem at first a narrow field of 
labour, and set themselves to do good to those of their 
own household. The work was entered upon systematically 
only about six months ago. It was begun in faith and 
prayer, and has been maintained by faith and daily suppli- 
cation, and now there is not one who keeps aloof. There 
are, of course, many gradations of attention and prayers, 
but there is not one who is not doing something. A very 
useful moonshee is retained in constant service, who is in 
belief, though not in profession, a Christian. At four 
o'clock each day he holds a reading, which is attended by 
all the servants who happen to be at leisure. The rest 
learn from their fellows or snatch a few moments from the 
moonshee in the course of the day. The summing-up of 
Mrs. McNabb’s stated duties may stand thus: first, a 
boarding-school in the centre of the town of Mirzapore, 
diligently attended upon, the scholars but few, and the 
room intolerably hot, confined, and inconvenient ; second, 
a Hindoo school, where the scholars are very numerous ; 
and she has been most zealous in introducing, and is inde- 
fatigable in maintaining, order and propriety of conduct in 
both these schools. Every Saturday she has a class of 
eight (Mussulman). They were reading the Book of 
Genesis, and making inquiries, and bringing forward their 
difficulties for explanation. I had much pleasure in attend- 
ing a sitting of this little party. It was a beautiful sight, 
those bearded Mussulmen seeking instruction in the 
Christian Scriptures from the lips of a woman. Sunday 
afternoon furnished a scene yet more gratifying. All the 
servants and dependents of the family (above thirty in 
number) assembled at two o'clock, when the moonshee 
read aloud a chapter, and Mrs. McNabb examined them as 
to their acquaintance with its meaning. She succeeded in 
putting a question to every one, and though some, of course, 
were more ready than others with an answer, none were 
wholly uninformed. One old man, who could not read, 
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and, as was supposed, could hear but very imperfectly, was 
an object of much solicitude with her, and when the people 
were sent away, he lingered for a few moments, and came 
up to assure her that he had understood a great deal, and 
though he could not hear so well as younger people, he 
hoped, by giving close attention, to learn as much as the 
rest. Mr. McNabb was present during the whole service, 
and gave much valuable and judicious advice and assis- 
tance. And soon Monday, after breakfast, I left Mirzapore, 
interested and impressed in no common degree by all I had 
been engaged in. The exertions made by Mr. and Mrs, 
McNabb have been aided and encouraged throughout by 
the cordial co-operation of their friends and neighbours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, who go hand in hand with them in 
all things. Mrs. Taylor has begun a Sunday class in the 
afternoon, and she assembled about thirty in her own house 
besides those who were with us. The whole of this visit 
proved indeed in very truth ‘a time of refreshing, and 
when I was coming away I was much comforted by calling 
to mind a saying of my dear Louisa [Mrs. Turner]: ‘1 
love Christian friendships; they are made for eternity.’ 

“My voyage down the river must be told concisely. 
We reached Chunar Monday evening, Benares soon after 
breakfast on Tuesday. In the evening I went up to 
Secrole to meet a large station party at Mrs. Hammond's. 

“Wednesday morning was fixed for the confirmation ; 
the candidates were but fourteen. This is the only occasion 
upon which their number has fallen short. Immediately 
after the service we dropped down the river so rapidly 
as to reach Ghazepore on Thursday to breakfast. 

“On Friday the new church was opened and conse- 
crated, a distinction I shall frequently have occasion to 
observe. After the service, and breakfast at the Residency, 
I went on board, and reached Captain Gwatkin’s house, on 
the banks of the river opposite Buxar, in good time for 
dinner, Early next morning I visited the company’s stud, 
of which Captain Gwatkin is superintendent. It is a most 
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valuable establishment, much too costly we are told by 
the frugalists. But it does its work. All the company’s 
cavalry are mounted from it; and there is an annual sale 
of the best horses to an immense amount. In the after- 
noon crossed the river to dine with Sir G. Martindell, 
commander of the fort. Our service on Sunday was in a 
building erected for public worship partly by the Church 
Missionary Society and partly by private contribution. 
The stated service is in Hindostanee, and is conducted 
by a converted Brahmin—a catechist of Mrs. Bayley’s, and 
avery fine youth. The congregation is composed chiefly 
of the widows of deceased pensioners, one of whom, having 
received three hundred rupees on account of her husband’s 
prize-money, gave one hundred towards the cost of the 
church. I have seldom seen more exemplary attention 
amongst the number. I was glad to meet Bishop Heber’s 
friend, Mrs. Simpson. ‘Corrien Musseer’ is dead. There 
were ten candidates for confirmation. Those who under- 
stood only Hindostanee were examined carefully by the 
Archdeacon, who gave a very pleasing report of proficiency 
and state of mind. The Archdeacon also assisted in the 





service as interpreter. The confirmation was on Monday. 
On Sunday morning, at six o'clock, we mustered about one 
hundred in the little church besides children. At the 
Hindostanee service in the afternoon the number was 
sixty. We left Buxar about ten o'clock on Monday, and 
the next evening, Tuesday, we were at Dinapore, and came 
to at the church ghat before breakfast. Very consider- 
able progress had been made in the church since my former 
visit, but it was not in a state to be opened for public 
worship. Our confirmation, therefore, was held in the 
schoolroom, and a most interesting testimony did it afford 
to the value of Mr. Ruspine’s labours. There were 
seventy-three candidates, and I had the comfort of knowing 
that diligent and patient attention had been given to every 
individual amongst them. The confirmation was on Tuesday 
morning. I had visited and inspected Rammiell’s farm, and 
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the little public granaries, by far the most European estab- 
lishment to be seen in India. After the confirmation on 
Friday I went forward to Bankipore. It blew very hard 
as we left our mooring, and, by something more than our 
usual awkwardness, the dandees contrived to capsize the 
dingy, which went down like a stone. All of them con- 
trived to scramble into the pinnace except two, who were 
hurried away by the stream. Our only remaining boat, 
the Bholiah, was at a considerable distance, but within hail. 
The men pulled away stoutly, and as the round, black heads 
of the swimmers could be discovered at a great distance, 
they easily saw their men, and succeeded in picking them 
both up, though much exhausted by the struggle. We 
reached Bankipore about two o'clock. 

“ Sunday, 28tkh.—At Bankipore I was most kindly and 
hospitably received as a guest by Sir Charles and Lady 
D'Oyley. They had sent me an invitation as I went up. 
My desire to avail myself of it had been much increased 
by knowing they were the intimate and much-valued friends 
of those whom I had so lately left at Mirzapore. My visit 
proved, in all respects, gratifying, and many things occurred 
in the course of it to make me glad that my arrangements 
were such as to allow of my staying for three days. I 
should be surprised and sorry if the memory of this short 
visit were soon to pass away. In addition to those matters 
of graver moment, there was much pleasure to be enjoyed 
from looking over Sir Charles’s collection of drawings. His 
portfolios form a full and complete illustration of the scenery 
and much of the natural history of this portion of India. 
As an artist, I consider he is without a rival in this country; 
and he has lately turned his attention, with great success, 
to lithography. I have rarely seen specimens of that art 
more to be admired than those he has executed at a press 
in his own house. An active and most valuable ally in 
these pursuits is Mr. Smith, of Arrah, whose skill in Indian 
ornithology renders him very effective. Lady D’Oyley 
takes a lively interest in these matters, and is herself an 
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artist of more than ordinary merit. On Saturday morning 
I accompanied Sir Charles on a visit to his opium ware- 
houses (he is the opium agent for the Patna district), which 
are still more extensive than those at Ghazepore. There 
is a very intelligent and active assistant in the agency, a 
captain, who is turning the whole power of an acute mind 
upon the subject, and endeavouring to diminish the cost of 
production, with the hope of keeping possession of the 
China market ; but I am persuaded no warehouse regulation 
will correct the vices of the present system. There are 
several considerable public buildings at Bankipore, but, 
unhappily, no church. A very earnest representation was 
made to the Governor-General when he was here in the 
early part of the year, and he attended to it favourably, 
but nothing has yet been accomplished. The very amiable 
and respected chaplain, Mr. Hevens, made me acquainted 
with all that had taken place respecting it, and I am not 
without hopes that something may yet be done. We 
assembled at six o'clock, congregation about fifty. 

“The heat of yesterday and this day, Saturday and 
Sunday, was most overcoming. I have rarely felt it so 
oppressive ; it was well to be under the cover of a well-built 
house rather than a boat. Our evening service was 
attended by the family only, but it was peculiarly interesting. 
On Monday evening, at six, I consecrated a nicely-enclosed/ 
burial ground. Bishop Heber mentions the practice which 
prevailed here of making the garden a place of interment. 
It has been so general that there is scarcely one house with- 
out some such memorial. There is a durgah of this kind 
in Sir Charles D’Oyley’s compound, close to the hall door. 
A stone much visited, for the devout Mahommedan ‘ loves 
to be seen of men’ when he is at his protestations. 
‘Those who loved to pray standing at the corners of the 
streets, and who for pretence made long prayers,’ were but 
the forerunners of the modern profession of Islamism. 
After breakfast we left Bankipore, and again I must express 
my hope and persuasion that the visit was for good. Our 
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party had been agreeably enlarged. Mrs. Wilson having 
carried on her labours with all her accustomed zeal and spirit 
“was now returning, and joined our fleet in her budgerow. 
Mr. Wilkinson, whose valuable labours at Garrackpore in 
the service of the Church Missionary Society are so well 
known, had come down in a country boat on his way 
to Calcutta, where he hopes to meet Mr. Wilson, returning 
from England. He had lately Been suffering from an 
attack of fever, so violent that for many days his life was 
despaired of; the voyage on the river will, it is hoped, 
prove beneficial to him. But the most important and 
interesting addition is Miss Bird, who has consented to 
spend some time in Calcutta with the Archdeacon and Mrs. 
Corrie, under one condition—that the door shall not be shut 
on her missionary exertions. At this moment, if her health 
is granted to her, a wider sphere of usefulness seems open be- 
fore her. In the meantime we have the pleasure of her society 
and conversation ; warm with zeal for the best things, full of 
talent and useful information, she maintains an important 
post in our little circle. I trust we shall improve this 
opportunity ; it rarely happens that so many individuals, all 
actively engaged in missionary labours, will be assembled 
with one accord in one place, and each keeping strictly 
to the appointed path of duty. When I came on board on 
Monday, word was brought that one of the dandees was 
exceedingly ill. Dr. Spiers had visited and prescribed for 
him, and everything was done to make him comfortable— 
according toa dandee’s notion of comfort. But in less than 
an hour he appeared so much worse that I sent in all haste 
for the doctor, but before he could arrive the poor man had 
breathed his last. He had, it appeared, been suffering from 
some internal complaint, with violent cough, from the time 
we left Calcutta. I gave orders that they should stop when- 
ever they thought fit, and arrange the ceremonies of the 
interment in their own manner. The place they fixed on 


was a Mahommedan burial ground on the river side, below 
Futwah. The body was taken ashore on a canopy, and the 
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whole ceremony took up nearly two hours, but I believe a 
large part of this delay was caused by waiting for a piece of 
new cloth from the town, to be used in wrapping up the 
body—a custom they are very careful to observe. The 
dandees were decent in their demeanour throughout, but 
there was no expression of sorrow. My own servants, both 
Mahommedan and Hindoo, were altogether careless. 
“Wednesday, September 1st.—We managed coming down 
the river to have complete control over our arrangements 
as to time. We were able, therefore, so to contrive as to 
reach Monghir early in the morning, and to leave it in 
the afternoon of this day. We employed the first hours of 
the morning in filling the water jars. Here a striking illus- 
tration was afforded us of the abundance of hands, and the 


- scarcity of occupation in this country. My servants had 


told some of the coolies at Monghir that they might come 
if they liked to the well—at least four miles off—and they 
could get a job. In consequence we found at least thirty 
of them ready at daylight, and the whole business was 
accomplished in one turn, and when they received some- 
thing less than three rupees for their labours their gratitude 
was unbounded. The Brahmins who attend the hot spring 
were very importunate for an offering, and their head (a 
most wicked-looking old man) walked into the river as our 
boat was pushed off, announcing himself as the ‘hot water 
parchee,’ an appellation which he seemed to have peculiar 
complacency in proclaiming. 

‘We reached Boglipore early on Friday morning, Sep- 
tember 3rd. The station is still without a chaplain, Mr. 
Pritchard not having returned from the hills. There were 
again several baptisms, and the Archdeacon, who discharges 
all the duties of a chaplain with as much alacrity as though 
it were really his office, appointed an hour to receive the 
candidates for confirmation. One chief object here was the 
school, which for many years has been maintained by the 
Government, for the people’s children who reside on the 
hill. It is still under the charge of Government and 
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Captain Graham, who gives much attention to it. The 
allowances have lately been diminished, and there is an 
apprehension that it is intended to abolish the school alto- 
gether, and to disband the corps of hill rangers. It would 
be a subject of much regret if this were done. This corps 
is the only direct agent in operation to impart to those poor 
mountaineers the knowledge of any way of life superior to 
their own. It has been altogether successful in the attain- 
ment of its primary object, which was to reclaim them from 
their predatory habits, and to put an end to their fierce con- 
flicts with one another. For fifty years they have been 
kept from violence, but it is to be lamented that little has 
been attempted and nothing accomplished towards their 
civilization. If they were not sepoys they would certainly 
become robbers, and five times the expense would then be 
incurred in endeavouring to restrain them, as there must be 
a cordon all round the hill country. The school must be 
looked upon now as a tender to the regiment (the second 
haunt of Jungleberry), and as such I am willing to leave it, 
but I shall not be satisfied unless I succeed in establishing 
something in addition to it by which we may attempt at 
least, and I trust in a certain measure accomplish, all which 
the school should have effected. The Society had placed 
here one of its most promising missionaries to work among 
these people, and never did any one enter on the field of mis- 
sionary labour more zealously than Mr. Christian; but he was 
cut off by jungle fever in the second year of his work, and 
it is a painful aggravation of his loss to know that his visit to 
the hills was made in opposition to the current advice of all 
the residents at the station. Captain Graham, who cherished 
a most affectionate respect for his memory, admitted that 
this was the fact. He himself made earnest representations 
to induce Mr. Christian to put off his excursion for a few 
weeks, but he thought the people were expecting him, and 
he had made a sort of promise which he held himself bound 
to keep; and the result was, as we know too well, his own 
immediate death, followed by that of his wife and several of 
his servants. 
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Now it is by the opening effected through the instru- 
mentality of this faithful labourer that I trust good will 
eventually reach the Puharrees. I shall hope to get the 
Society some time to establish an English Christian Church, 
and, though established at Boglipore, that it may be 
managed in such a way that it could migrate bodily to the 
hills, for those two months in the year when it is safe for 
Europeans to visit them—February and March. The 
whole design is full of interest. What a subject for prayer 
to ‘Him from whom all good counsels do proceed’! Oh! 
that I may be enabled to see distinctly, and pursue steadily, 
the right means attaining this most momentous object! The 
number of the Puharrees is estimated at 100,000. Bishop 
Heber’s account of these people tallies exactly with all the 
information I have received. I have nothing to add to it 
but one fact mentioned by Captain Graham—that there is 
a third form of judicial swearing besides that mentioned by 
the Bishop. The people of one district hold no oath binding 
unless it is given kneeling upon a tiger’s skin. The mili- 
tary cantonments are at a considerable distance from the 
civil service station, and are, it is to be lamented, altogether 
destitute of any place for public worship. The last place 
which Colonel Cameron, of the Buffs, could offer was a 
camel shed. To the came} shed, therefore, at sunrise, we 
repaired, and found this fine regiment marching from the 
parade ground. Camel sheds are not generally provided with 
the convenience of a roof, but a large mangoe tree answered 
the purpose admirably, and nearly 1,000 fellow-Christians 
were assembled for Divine service according to the ritual of 
the Church of England. I have long felt the value of the 
ritual as a privilege enjoyed by those who are members of the 
Liturgical Church, but never more than during this progress. 
Amidst all the variety of character and circumstance, there 
is a suitableness in our Church service which commends 
itself always to the judgment and feelings through every 
changing scene. In the sumptuous drawing-room, surrounded 
by the refinements of civil life, or here in the camp, with a 
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thousand rough spirits to be soothed and guided, there is 
not a single passage which strikes us with a sense of incon- 
gruity. This morning afforded me a striking illustration of 
the truth of this. At ten o'clock the civilians of the station 
assembled in the circuit bungalow for the usual morning 
service, after which a confirmation was held: some candidates 
had passed a very satisfactory examination. In the even- 
ing, family worship at Mr. Pringle’s. So ended this busy 
day. I forgot to mention that on the afternoon of Saturday 
I had examined with much interest and satisfaction the 
regimental school of the Buffs. They have three schools : 
one for boys, for girls, and for adults. Nothing could be 
more pleasing; one boy, who answered remarkably well in 
Scripture, I found was a Roman Catholic. A large propor- 
tion of the men are of that communion; but the regulation 
for furnishing the private soldiers with Bibles has hada 
most blessed effect. Most of the Roman Catholics apply 
for Bibles, and many attend the school to learn to read 
them.” 


Thus end these extremely interesting memorials of an 
extremely interesting journey. | wish it were in my power 
now to materially supplement them by some account of the 
good Bishop hi iself. Someday :t may be my privilege to 
do so. Very littie, however, is known, or apparently 
was left on record, concerning Dr. Turner, and from Sep- 
tember, 1830, when his journals close, to the time of his 
death, there is a much-to-be-regretted gap. In a letter from 
him, dated H.M.S. Cortz, Cananore Roads, February 5, 
1831, he declares that his account of his voyage on the 
Ganges will be his last attempt at journalizing. He appears 
to have followed up his visit to the Ganges stations by visits 
to the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and to have re- 
turned to Calcutta seriously ill, The extraordinary severity 
of the work and the trying nature of the climate were, no 
doubt, responsible for his end, as they were responsible for 
the end of his three predecessors, and he died on July 7, 
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1831 (not 1832, as in the first part of these papers I wrote, 
following the MS. of a copyist who found the Bishop’s 
handwriting difficult to decipher). I cannot close these 
pages more fittingly than by quoting the solemn but eloquent 
tribute to Bishop Turner's memory contained in an Extra- 
ordinary issue of the Government Gazette of Calcutta for 
Thursday, July 7, 1831: “ With sentiments of the deepest 
concern, the Vice-President in Council notifies to the public 
the demise this morning of the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta; by which awful event Christianity has 
been deprived of a prelate of the highest character, whose con- 
spicuous virtues, amiable disposition, and exemplary zeal in 
the discharge of his Sacred Duties must cause his loss to be 
mourned as a general calamity. ... The flag of Fort 
William is to be hoisted half-mast high at Sunrise to-morrow 
morning, and minute guns to the number of 45, corresponding 
with the age of the deceased, will be fired from the Ramparts.” 
So passed away the fourth Bishop of Calcutta, the successor 
of Middleton, of Heber, and of James, loved and respected 
by all, a gentle, earnest, untiring, self-sacrificing servant of 
Christ. 











THOMAS PITT, GOVERNOR OF MADRAS. 


Tuomas Pirt,* grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, was 
Governor of Madras from the days of William III. to those 
of Queen Anne. He is chiefly known to Europe by his 
purchase of the celebrated “ Pitt diamond,” which was sold 
years afterwards to the Regent of France for £150,000, 
and which will be fully treated by Colonel H. Yule in the 
forthcoming volume that he is preparing for the Hakluyt 
Society. The story of his administration is told in the 
Madras records, which were investigated by the present 
writer some thirty years ago. It will be found singularly 
interesting from the light it throws on the relations between 
the British settlement and the Moghul authorities, in the 
days when the Moghul was the paramount power in India. 
It is also of historical and biographical value, as the same 
indomitable energy and force of will which characterized 
the two great war ministers of England were equally 
manifested by their ancestor during his administration of 
the settlement in what might be called the pre-historic era 
in the fortunes of the late East India Company. 

The Madras Presidency, at the end of the seventeenth 
century and beginning of the eighteenth, was a mere patch 
of sea beach on the coast of Coromandel, five or six miles 
long, and perhaps a mile inland. It included an English 
factory and fortress known as Fort St. George, and a large 
native town with villages of weavers and washers in the 
suburbs. The town might be called Madras to distinguish 
it from Fort St. George, but it was commonly called Black 
town to distinguish it from the little English settlement 
within the Fort which was known as White town. At the 


** He was Governor of Madras from 1698 to 1709. 
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close of the seventeenth century Madras had grown to be 
a flourishing seaport, and was ruled according to English 
notions of law and equity by the Governor and Council, 
who were English merchants in the service of the East 
India Company. 

The sovereign of India in those days was the illustrious 
Aurangzebe, the father of the beautiful Lalla Rookh, whose 
mythical story is told by Thomas Moore. Aurangzebe was 
known to all the courts of Europe as the Great Moghul. 
Before the end of the seventeenth century Aurangzebe was 
in the zenith of his fame and power. He had conquered 
the last Mohammedan Sultans of the Deccan who had held 
out against the Moghul arms, and notably the Sultan of 
Golconda and the diamond mines. He moved his camp 
and armies to and fro through the Deccan, resolved to con- 
quer all the Hindoo princes of Southern India, and to bring 
the whole region from the Himalayas to Comorin, under the 
sway of the Koran and the Moghul. The little territory of 
Madras was comparatively independent of the Moghul. The 
country round about, known as the Carnatic, was a province 
of the Moghul Empire, and under the rule of a Moghul 
Viceroy or Nawab. But Madras itself was under Eng- 
lish jurisdiction. The Nawab never interfered in its 
internal concerns, but was always open to a present, which 
was generally a bribe. The English paid a yearly tribute 
or contribution of 1200 pagodas, or about 4500, which was 
supposed to represent one half of the customs and duties 
which were levied by the Madras Government on the goods 
coming in or going out by land or sea, and was regarded as 
the rightful due of the Moghul as suzerain and lord para- 
mount of India. 

On Thursday, July 7, 1698, the Honourable Thomas 
Pitt landed at Madras, and produced his commission as 
Governor of Forts St. George and St. David, and President 
of the Right Honourable Company’s affairs on the coast of 
Coromandel, Orissa, &c. 

Five days afterwards, the Peace of Ryswick, between 
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Great Britain and France, was proclaimed at the Fort 
Gates and Town Gates, and a great dinner was given 
by the new Governor to all the Company’s servants and 
freemen of the settlement. 

The Carnatic, being a Moghul province, was under the 
government of a Nawab as military commander, a Dewan 
as treasurer, and a Bukshi as paymaster. The Nawab 
Dawood Khan was much occupied in carrying on inter- 
mittent wars with the Mahrattas of the south, but he 
occasionally visited St. Thomé, an old Portuguese settle- 
ment, about three miles from Fort St. George, which was 
governed by a Moghul deputy or sheriff, known as the 
Foujdar. Later on Dawood Khan fixed his headquarters 
at Arcot, the ‘capital of the Carnatic, which was seventy 
miles or four days’ march inland from Fort St. George. 

Governor Pitt had reason to believe that the Nawab 
was brooding over mischief against the English. He sent a 
present to the Nawab at Arcot, which was the custom on 
every new appointment. Dawood Khan, however, returned 
the present as insufficient for his needs. He had givena 
great deal for his appointment, and declared that he must 
get it back somehow. He said that the revenues of 
Madras must be at least 100,000 pagodas a year (440,000), 
whereas Governor Pitt only paid 1,200 pagodas (£500). 
He hinted that the English had nothing to do with Black 
town, and he threatened to appoint a governor of his own, 
and to keep the English to Fort St. George. Governor 
Pitt and his Council, however, were not inclined to send a 
costly present, and the matter was left to drift on in Oriental 
fashion. 

Some time afterwards the Nawab again made his 
appearance at St. Thomé. Governor Pitt prepared to send 
him a present as a matter of compliment, but still suspected 
mischief, and continued his preparations for defence. Two 
companies of English soldiers were kept to their arms at 
Fort St. George to guard against a surprise. The guns on 
the Fort which pointed towards St. Thomé were loaded 
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with ball. Governor Pitt then sent his present to the 
Nawab at St. Thomé, but it was returned as insufficient in 
the same way that the previous present had been returned 
from Arcot. 

Governor Pitt soon called a Council, consisting not only 
of the ordinary merchant members, but of the captains of 
all the European ships in the roads. The Nawab had been 
heard to say that he would not take less than 10,000 
pagodas (or 44,000), and it was resolved that he should 
have nothing of the kind. Sailors from the ships were 
formed into a company of Marines. The trained bands of 
Madras were raised and armed. A volunteer company 
was formed of Portuguese inhabitants. Scouts were sent 
out. Cotton goods were called in for safety, and armed 
watchmen were posted in the out-villages. The Nawab 
and his servants were threatening all sorts of things unless 
the 10,000 pagodas were sent to St. Thomé. Numberless 
messages were sent to and fro, but Governor Pitt would 
not give in. At last the Nawab graciously agreed to 
accept the present which had been originally offered, with 
a few slight additions to cover the humiliation. 

The day afterwards the Nawab at St. Thome sent word 
to Governor Pitt, that he proposed to dine with the 
Governor and Council in Fort St. George, accompanied by 
his treasurer and paymaster, and he desired to know how 
many attendants would be admitted. Governor Pitt did not 
like the look of this proposal. He would not disband his 
forces as he feared that mischief was brewing, and he looked 
upon the proposed dinner as an excuse for getting inside 
the Fort. There was, however, no way of evading the 
matter, and he replied that the honour was greater than 
was desired or expected, but that if the Nawab was pleased 
to come he should be made very welcome, only he could 
not be admitted into the Fort with a force of more than 
100 horse. 

Next day at noon, being Saturday, July 12, 1701, the Na- 
wab and his grandees were conducted into the little English 
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town of Fort St. George. The streets were lined with Euro- 
pean soldiers ; the works were manned with sailors in red 
coats and caps; and the curtains of the inner Fort were held 
by the train bands. Governor Pitt, attended by the members 
of his Council, the captains of the European ships, and other 
English gentlemen, received the Nawab outside the Fort 
gate, the Governor and Nawab embraced each other. 
Then they all assembled in Governor Pitt's own apartments, 
and drank to the health of the Great Moghul and his 
principal ministers, as well as to the health of the Nawab 
and his treasurer and paymaster. At each health a salute 
of cannon was fired, and the Nawab drank every health in 
cordial waters. The dinner was dressed bya Persian cook, 
and served in the Council-room, consisting of six hundred 
dishes small and great. When it was ready Governor Pitt 
conducted the Nawab into the room, and the Nawab and 
his treasurer and paymaster partook of every dish very 
heartily. After dinner the dancing girls were brought in 
to amuse the guests by their performances. Many presents 
were given to the three guests of wine and cordial waters, 
and about six o’clock in the evening the grandees returned 
in state to St. Thomé, expressing a wish to visit the European 
ships early the next morning, being Sunday. At sunrise 
the boats were all made ready for going to the ships, but 
the Nawab was utterly prostrated by the number of healths 
he had drunk on the previous day, and had no heart for 
going over the surf, and consequently remained at St. 
Thome. <A few days afterwards the Nawab went away 
from the neighbourhood, and there was a lull in public 
affairs. 

Six months passed away. The Nawab returned to St. 
Thomé, and Governor Pitt"once again put Fort St. George 
in a position of defence. The question of a substantial 
present was again raised, and Governor Pitt stoutly 
refused to entertain it; and the Nawab rose in his de- 
mands. A Moolah, or Mohammedan divine, was employed 
by the Madras Government to carry on the negotiations on 
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their behalf, as his ecclesiastic authority would protect him 
from insult. He was ordered to tell the Nawab that the 
revenues of Madras were raised from their own people who 
traded in Eastern waters, and not from the subjects of the 
Great Moghul; that the East India Company gave daily 
employment to 200,000 weavers and other artizans who 
were subjects of the Moghul; that the trade of Madras 
brought a large sum every year into the Moghul’s trea- 
sury ; that the English imported into India large amounts 
of silver and gold, and exported nothing but the produce of 
the country, and the labour of the Moghul’s people; and 
that rather than be subject to such frequent demands for 
presents, the East India Company would prefer having a 
few years allowed them for getting in their effects, and then 
would demolish the settlement and quit the country. 

The Nawab resented this message of defiance. He 
would not fight the English, but he would starve them into 
submission. His forces began to plunder the villages in 
the suburbs of Madras ; the whole settlement was strictly 
blockaded, and all provisions, wood, and other necessaries 
of life were prevented from entering British territory. 
Meanwhile the natives deserted Black town every day in 
thousands. The Company lost very heavily by the con- 
tinuance of the blockade. The cotton goods, in the hands 
of weavers in the out-villages, were plundered by the 
Nawab’s troops ; and the bullocks and carts which brought 
the Company’s commodities from up-country were stopped 
before they could enter Madras, and carried off to St. 
Thomé. At last matters reached a climax. The Moolah 
was again sent to St. Thomé to learn the final demands of 
the Nawab; but by this time they had been raised to the 
height of absurdity. The Nawab required the surrender 
of the whole settlement, including the private property of 
the inhabitants. If the English would yield all that was 
wanted, the Nawab promised to intercede in their behalf, 
and prevail on the great Aurangzebe to pardon all faults. 
It appeared that the Great Moghul was exasperated at 
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piracies which certain English interlopers had committed 
on his subjects in the Eastern seas, and had charged 
the Company’s servants with being concerned in the 
piracies, or, at any rate, in not preventing them. Governor 
Pitt sent no reply to the Nawab. From February to.April, 
1702, the Fort was closely invested on the land side. 
Governor Pitt held out manfully, suffering many privations, 
and procuring what necessaries he could by sea from other 
British settlements on the coast of Coromandel. At last it 
was understood that a present of 20,000 rupees to the 
Nawab, and of 5,000 rupees to his treasurer, would square 
matters. Accordingly the money was paid, the siege was 
raised, the plunder was returned, and the Nawab retired 
from St. Thomé, after spending ten times as much as he 
had gained. It was during this siege that Governor Pitt 
bought the famous diamond of a jeweller, who had fled 
from Golconda to Madras, to seek a refuge from the 
Great Moghul. 

In September, 1702, the news reached Madras that 
William III. had died in the previous March. Accordingly 
the flag over the Fort was lowered and cannon fired in 
honour of the deceased sovereign, and Queen Anne was 
proclaimed at each of the four gates of Fort St. George, 
with many huzzas and loud demonstrations of joy, includ- 
ing three volleys of small shot, and one hundred and one 
discharges of small cannon. In the evening, Governor Pitt, 
attended by all the gentlemen of his Council, with the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and several other gentlemen in palanquins and 
on horseback, proceeded to the Company’s bowling-garden, 
where a handsome treat was provided for all Europeans of 
fashion in the city, and the health of the Queen was drunk, 
with prosperity to old England and many others. 

Later on there was more trouble. Although the 
Nawab had withdrawn from Fort St. George and Black 
town, he was bent on securing five out-towns or villages. 
These villages had been granted to a previous Governor of 
Madras, in return for certain presents of provisions and 
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arms which the English had supplied to the Moghul armies 
during the wars against the Mahrattas. In the present day 
they are included within the city limits, but still bear the old 
names of Egmore, Vepery, Nuncumbaukum, Persevaukum, 
and Triplicane. Some of the Nawabs servants actually 
attempted to take possession of the villages, but were 
arrested by Governor Pitt and put in irons. Eventually 
they were set at liberty, but Governor Pitt threatened to 
behead them if they repeated the offence. 

In Governor Pitt’s time there were terrible conflicts 
at Madras between the Right and Left Hand castes of 
Hindoos, There was also a deadly quarrel between 
Governor Pitt and a certain Mr. William Fraser, who 
was second member of Council. Pitt was recalled, and a 
Mr. Gulstone Addison was appointed Governor ; but died 
within a month, and left all his property to his younger 
brother, the celebrated Mr. Joseph Addison. Pitt's subse- 
quent career will be told by Colonel Yule. 

J. Tatsoys WHEELER. 











RUINS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAMPAL. 


Un.ike Upper India, studded with monuments of ancient 
history, the delta of the Ganges presents few places of 
interest. to the antiquarian. Lower Bengal is generally as 
devoid of picturesque scenery as of objects of antiquarian 
interest. We have all heard of Saptagram and Subar- 
nagram, and their once flourishing commerce with the West; 
but what remains to show their ancient greatness? No 
Colossuem, no Forum, not even a Hindu temple. Still there 
are a few places here and there, such as Gour and Nuddea, 
which cannot fail to be of interest to the diligent antiqua- 
rian or the student of history, and Rampal is one of them. 
It is not so widely known as it deserves to be. It is now 
a straggling hamlet situated approximately inlatitude N 
23° 39’ 5” and longitude E 90° 32’ 10”, being about four 
miles to the west of Munshiganj, the headquarters of the 
subdivision of that name, in the district of Dacca, corre- 
. sponding with the old fiscal division of Vikrampur. It was 
the seat of the old Sen Kings of Bengal, and notably of 
Raja Balla Sen, whose name has been handed down to 
posterity as the founder of Kulinism in Bengal. 

“We know very little of what the Hindus have doue, 
but we know much of what the Hindus have thought,” says 
Cousin, in his History of Philosophy (Introduction to 
“Hindu Philosophy”). It is a great pity that the Hindus 
of yore have left us no history properly so called. Our 
poetry, our metaphysics, and our sacred works, and our 
treatises on various other branches of knowledge, have 
commanded the admiration of the whole civilized world ; 
but, unlike the Greeks and Romans, we cannot boast of 
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history. Our ancestors were more imaginative than 
practical, and were averse to dry description of facts. In 
most of our antiquarian pursuits we are left at the mercy of 
tradition and such indirect evidence as is furnished by 
inscriptions and coins, 

Such is the case with Rampal and the dynasty that 
reigned there. There are, however, no inscriptions of the 
Hindu period to help us in Rampal. The ruins, as the 
sequel will show, are not so important and interesting as in 
Gour and a few other places in Bengal. But there is 
abundant evidence to prove that Rampal was once a royal 
city. The large Rampal Dighi, or the artificial lake of 
Rampal, the huge mound which tradition points to as the 
Bari or foundation of the palace of Balla Sen, the very 
broad roads, and the existence of innumerable bricks which 
can be found buried under the earth wherever you dig in 
Rampal and its environs, are unmistakable indications of 
a ruined city of palaces. Old bricks of small size were 
found in such abundance in and around Rampal that they 
were carried in vast quantities to Dacca for building 
purposes. Such is still the case with Gour. Many stone 
idols of Hindu gods and goddesses have been found buried 
under the earth. There is a huge stone idol of Vishnu 
near the temple of Siva, in Atpara, about a mile west of 
Rampal, and I have seen many smaller idols collected by a 
Vaishnab in Abdullapur. 

That Vikrampur was the seat of the Sena Rajas of 
Bengal has now been indisputably proved. In the prosaic 
part of the inscription in the copper plate containing a 
grant of land by Lakshmana Sena found near Torpon 
Dighi, in the district of Dinagepur, in 1874, we find: 
“Truly the good lord, good worshipper of Vishnu, good 
king, the prosperous Sri Lakshmana Sena Deba, medita- 
tating at the feet of Sri Ballala Sena Deba, from out of his 
victorious camp resident at Vikrampur, &c., &c.” Even after 
the lapse of seven centuries of foreign rule Vikrampur is 
still the most formidable stronghold of Kulinism in Bengal, 
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and the home of very high caste Brahmans, Vaidyas, and 
Kayasthas. Tradition has it that the celebrated Hindu 
Raja Vikramaditrya held his court here, and called the 
country after his name. No other part of rural Bengal can 
boast of so many high caste Aryan Hindus in such a small 
area. In density of population and in progress of education 
it is still the foremost place in Eastern Bengal. Though it 
has lost its ancient glory and greatness with the decline and 
fall of Hindu power, Vikrampur has still kept pace with the 
progress of civilization under foreign rule, and is one of the 
foremost places in India which have profited most by 
Western education and other benefits of benevolent British 
rule. It is still one of the principal seats of Sanskrit 


learning. It is bounded on the east, south, and west by | 
the rivers Dhaleswari, Meghna, and Padma, all magnificent | 


streams; and where could the Sen Kings find a safer and a 
better place for their capital in those days in which artificial 
fortifications were unknown? If Ballala Sena was the 
founder of Kulinism, where would it be found most 
prevalent ? In Vikrampur, and it is so. Rampal appears 
to have been the only seat of the Sena Kings up to the 
death of Ballala Sena, but the later kings of the dynasty 
lived at Subarnagram, Gour, and Nuddea. Subarnagram, 
locally called Sonargaon, is also in the district of Dacca, 
being about four miles from the existing Bundee of Baidya 
Bazar, on the river Meghna. Lakshmana Sena, son of 
Ballala Sena, generally lived at Gour, which, according to 
the Mahomedan historians, he greatly embellished, and 
called after his name, Lakhnanti, or Lakshmanavati. 
Buddea was the seat of the last Sena King of Bengal 
when the Mahomedans conquered the country. 

It will not be out of place here to offer some ob- 
servations on the history of the Sena Kings of Bengal 
with the assistance of the local traditions and the 
researches of antiquarians who have laboured hard to 
throw some light on the subject. Vira Sena, or Sura Sena, 
who, according to Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, is the same 
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personage as Adisur, was the first of the Sena Kings of 
Bengal. He flourished in the latter part of the tenth 
century of the Christian era, and probably reigned from 
986 A.D, to 1006 A.D. He lived at Panchashar, which is 
still a large village midway between Munshiganj and 
Rampal. It was in his reign that the Brahmanas of 
Bengal had become so far degenerate as to be unfit for 
the performance of Vedic rites according to the Hindu 
Shastras, and it was he who brought down the five Brah- 
manas from Kanouj. The degeneration of the Bengal 
Brahmanas was evidently due to the prevalence of 
Buddhism under the auspices of the Pal Kings. All the 
Brahmanas proper of Bengal now trace their descent from 
one or other of the five Brahmanas imported from Kanouj. 
Tradition has it that Adisura married Chandramukhi, the - 
daughter of Chandraketu, the contemporaneous king of 
Kanouj. The queen desired to celebrate the Brata or rite 
of Chandrayana, but, as the Bengal Brahmans were found 
incompetent for the task, the king, upon her recommenda- 
tion, prevailed upon his father-in-law, the king of Kanouj, 
to send down five Brahmans well versed in the Vedas and 
Shastras in general. 

It has not been possible to ascertain with historical 
accuracy how many princes reigned after Adisura till we 
come to Ballala Sena, the most renowned of the Sena 
Kings of Bengal, but tradition has it that Samanta Sena, 
Hemanta Sena, and Vijaya Sena reigned between Adisura | 
and Ballala. This has been confirmed by the three copper 
plates and inscriptions which have thrown a flood of light 
on the genealogy of the Sena Kings. The first plate was 
found in 1838 by Mr. J. Prinsep in the district of Bakar- 
ganj. It was acopper land grant of one of the dynasty, 
Kesava Sena. In 1865 a stone inscription was found by 
Mr. C. T. Metcalfe in the Rajshabye district. The third 
inscription was found by Mr. E. V. Westmacott in the 
Dinagepur district in 1875. Ina valuable recent Bengali 
work by Mahimachandra Mazumdar, called “ Gaure Brah- 
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man,” or Brahmans in Bengal, I see that another copper 
plate was found near the Sundarbans by a landholder of 
Jaynagar, but I am not aware whether it was presented to 
the Asiatic Society ornot. The date of discovering the in- 
scription is not given in the book. It is a land grant of 
Lakshmana Sena, said to have been deciphered by Pandit 
Haladhar Churamani of Tribeni. It also mentions Vik- 
rampur as the seat of the Sena Kings. The inscriptions 
clearly establish that there were at least nine kings of the 
Sena dynasty who successively reigned in Bengal, namely, 
(1) Vira Sena, Sura Sena, or Adisur, (2) Samanta Sena, 
(3) Hemanta Sena, (4) Vijaya, alias Sukha Sena, (5) Ballala 
Sena, (6) Lakshmana Sena, (7) Madhaba Sena, (8) Kesava 
Sena, and (9) Lakshmaneya, alias Asoka, or Sura Sena. 
They give us no clue about dates. In his paper on the 
Sena Rajas of Bengal, published in vol. xxxiv. of the Jour- 
nals of the Asiatic Society, Dr. Rajendralala Mitra has 
given a chronological table of the several kings, which he 
subsequently changed in his second paper on the subject 
published in vol. xlvii. of the Journals of the Asiatic Society. 
The dates of the first four kings are admittedly based on 
conjecture, and the matter must be left to future research 
for greater elucidation. According to Dr. Mitra’s last 
chronological table, Vira Sena ascended the throne in 
Bengal in 986 a.p., and Vijaya Sena, the father of Ballala 
Sena, in 1046 ap. The facts to which the inscriptions 
testify are corroborated by a Sanskrit work called ‘‘ Dana- 
sagna,” or the book of gifts, of which Ballala Sena himself 
is the author. In this work Ballala Sena describes himself 
as son of Vijaya Sena and grandson of Hemanta Sena. 
There is very little difficulty in settling the date of Ballala 
Sena. According to the Ayeen Akbari he ascended the 
throne in 1066 a.p. This date appears to be correct. It 
will be shown later on that Lakshmana Sena began to reign 
at leastin 1106 a.p. Ballala Sena therefore reigned for 
forty years. It was in his time that Rampal attained the 
highest pinnacle of its glory. The principal works, the 
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ruins of which still exist in some form or other, are 
attributed to him. He was the most distinguished and 
most powerful of the Sena Kings of Bengal. He re- 
organized the system of caste which had fallen into 
confusion during the prevalence of Buddhism under the 
Pal Kings, and instituted Kulinism, or the order of 
nobility which still exists. 

Rampal seems to have been neglected, if not 
altogether abandoned, after the death of Ballala Sena. 
Lakshmana Sena, his son and heir, lived chiefly at Gour. 
He appears to have been a powerful and distinguished 
prince of the Sena dynasty. He subjugated Benares, 
Prayag, and Srikhetra, or Orissa. The most important 
discovery about the Sena Kings of Bengal is, I think, the 
era of Lakshmana Sena. In Mithila or Tirhut this era is 
still prevalent. Its symbol is L.S., and it commences in 
the month of Magh; 1874 a.p. was 767 L.S. It therefore 
appears that Lakshmana Sena began to reign in the year 
1107 or 1106 A.D., the commencement of his era. It was 
in his court that the immortal Jaydeva composed his “ Gita- 
gobinda,” the sweetest of Sanskrit songs. Three other 
poets, Umapatidhar, Saran, and Gobardhan Acharya, also 
adorned his court. It was during his reign that the power 
of the Sena dynasty was at its height. 

Lakshmana Sena was succeeded by his son, Madhaba 
Sena, and the latter by his brother, Kesava Sena, who was 
succeeded by Lakshmaneya, the last of the Sena Kings. 
Lakshmaneya, who is identical with Lakhmania of the 
Mahomedan historians, was born in 1123 A.D., and, as 
he was a posthumous child, he reigned from his birth. He 
reigned, as we know, for eighty years, and it was while 
this old king was ruling at Nuddea that Bakhtiar Khiliji 
entered his palace and conquered Bengal with a handful of 
men. The Mahomedans subjugated Bengal in 1203 A.D., 
but their inroads probably began much earlier, as the 
traditional account of Ballala Sena’s death given hereafter 
will bear out. They certainly invaded the Punjab frontier of 
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India as early as 977 A.D., and it is not unlikely that 
Mahomedan emissaries penetrated as far as Bengal 
during the reign of Ballala Sena in the latter part of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. 

The question as to where the Sena Rajas came from 
to subjugate Bengal, and what caste they belonged to, is, 
I think, still an open one. It is clear that the Pal Kings 
reigned supreme in this part of Bengal before the Sena 
dynasty subdued them. The Pal Kings were vanquished, 
but not altogether overthrown. They were driven out of 
Gour, but they retained their supremacy in Northern 
Bengal and Behar during the reigns of the earlier Sena 
Kings. There is no tradition in Vikrampur as to where the 
Senas lived before they subjugated Bengal. In the third 
stanza of the stone inscription found in Rajshahi we find 
Vira Sena described as dakshinatya kshaunindra, which 
means the southern king, or the king of the south. In 
“‘Laghubharata,” page 107, part ii, the same king is 
described as dakshinatya mahipati, which also means the 
same thing. It is therefore very probable that the Senas 
came from Southern India or the Deccan. Babu Kailash 
Chandra Singh, in his Bengali work on the Sena Rajas, 
conjectures that they belonged to the Chola race of the 
South. But the theory has not advanced beyond the 
stage of hypothesis, and the matter must be left to future 
research for solution. 

I now approach the consideration of a problem which 
has already evoked much animated discussion—I mean the 
question of the caste of the Sena Rajas of Bengal. Before 
submitting my own opinion on the subject, I will briefly 
examine the different theories that have been advanced, and 
the evidence on which they are based. I have obtained 
much assistance from the two articles of Dr. Rajendralala 
Mitra on the Sena Rajas of Bengal, and the Bengali work 
on the same subject by Kailash Chandra Singh, and also 
from the Bengali book by Mahima Chandra Magumdar, 
called “ Goure Brahman,” to which I have already alluded. 
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Three theories have been advanced about the caste of the 
Sena Rajas: (1) that they were Kayasthas, (2) that they 
were Vaidyas or of the medical caste, and (3) that they were 
Kshatriyas. The first theory is that of Abul Fazl and 
the Mahomedan historians. It is not supported by any 
evidence other than the statement of the Mahomedans, who 
were likely to hold erroneous views on the subject of Hindu 
castes. It was never seriously entertained by the Hindus, 
and may be summarily rejected. The second theory is 
supported by tradition handed down from generation to 
generation, not only in Vikrampur, the old seat of the 
Sena Rajas, but throughout Bengal, and was universally 
believed till Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, in 1865, tried to 
establish that the Senas were Kshatriyas. There is also 
a good deal of evidence in support of this theory, which I 
will consider later on. The third theory is the most recent 
one. It has been propounded by Dr. Mitra, a very high 
authority in antiquarian matters, and supported by others. 
It is based on some epithets of the Sena Kings found in 
the inscriptions discovered in Rajshahi, Dinagepur, and 
Bakerganj, and also in the Sanskrit work ‘“ Danasagara,” 
of which Ballala Sen himself is the reputed author. These 
I will examine in the two following paragraphs. 

Tradition must give place to reliable material evidence 
if the one is really inconsistent with the other, but before 
discarding a universal belief, the evidence should be most 
carefully interpreted. The evidence on which the theory 
of the Sena Rajas being Kshatriyas is based is the follow- 
ing. In the inscriptions found in the districts of Dinagepur, 
Rajshahi, and Bakerganj, to which I have already referred, 
the Sena Rajas are described as descendants of the lunar 
race ; and as only the Kshatriyas have a right to trace their 
descent from that race, it “is held that the Senas must be 
Kshatriyas. In the inscription discovered by Mr. Metcalfe 
in Rajshahi, Samanta Sena is described as a Brahma 
Kshatriya. The original Sanskrit is Sa drahmakshatriya- 
namajant kulasirodama Samanta Sena. Dr. Mitra’s 
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rendering of drahmakshatriyanam kulasirodama is “a 
garland for the head of the noblest Kshatriyas.” Accord- 
ing to him, the word drvahma, therefore, here means 
“noble” or “exalted.” With due deference to so great 
an authority, I am of opinion that this meaning is not the 
correct one. We have various Sanskrit words compounded 
with dvahma, such as brahmachart, brahmarakshasa, brahma- 
daitya, brahmabadi, brahmadanda, and so forth; and in all 
of these the word érvahma retains its original radical meaning 
of Brahma or Brahmana. I therefore see no reason why it 
should not have the same or a similar meaning in the 
present instance. Dr. Mitra has not assigned any reason 
why he takes évahma to mean “noble,” which is certainly 
not the commonly accepted meaning of the term, and 
cannot be found in the Sanskrit dictionaries. At any rate, 
this meaning would be a very far-fetched one. The word 
brahmakshatram occurs in Yayur Veda, and is explained by 
the annotator as meaning drahmajnanam kshatra-birjancha, 
or “ knowledge of the Brahmans or the Vedas and heroism 
of the Kshatriyas.” It is, therefore, not a caste epithet ; 
and following the analogy, we can take drahmakshatriya 
here to mean a person who has the knowledge of the 
Brahmans or the Vedas and the heroism of the Kshatriyas 
—that is, one who combines both these qualifications in 
himself—and the clause in question may mean “a garland 
for the head of those who have the wisdom of the Brahmans 
and the heroism of the Kshatriyas,” without any reference 
to race or caste. The word dvahmakshatra also occurs in 
Adhaya 21, part iv. of the Vishnupurana, and is explained 
by the annotator Sridharaswami to mean that race from 
which Brahmans and Kshatriyas sprung. The meaning 
seems to be obscure. The word probably means a mixed 
race of Brahmans and Kshatriyas—a race sprung from 
Brahmans on the father’s side and Kshatriyas on the 
mother’s. There is a word, &shatri, which means a person 
born of a Sudra father and a Kshatriya or Vaisya mother. 
We have it from the Mahabharata that when the Kshatriya 
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race was being exterminated by Parashurama, the women 
of that caste began to marry Brahmanas, and Basista him- 
self is credited with having married Kshatriya women. 
From that time the race of pure Kshatriyas is said to have 
become extinct. In Adhaya 24, part. iv. of the Vishnu- 
purana, Mahanandi is said to be the last king of the 
Kshatriya race. His son Mahapadmananda was born of a 
Sudra mother, and from him began the reign of Barna- 
shankara Kings, or kings of the mixed castes. 

The above will, I think, be sufficient to show that 
Dr. Mitra’s interpretation of the word Brahmakshatriya is 
probably not the correct one or the only meaning of the 
term. I have now to consider the description of the Sena 
Rajas as descendants of the lunar race. It is a well-known 
fact that all the princes of India, whether real Kshatriyas 
or not, have tried to trace their descent from the solar or 
lunar race of that caste. Even the Rajas of Chota Nag- 
pore, whom Colonel Dalton very rightly thinks to be of the 
aboriginal Cole or Munda origin, claim to be real Rajputs ; 
and, following their lead, the inferior landholders, who are 
undoubtedly aboriginal Mundas, are gradually setting up 
claims to be Hindu Rajputs. I found this process in full 
operation when I was in Chota Nagpore three years ago. 
If the Sena Rajas belonged to the Sankar race or one of 
the mixed castes, is it not very likely that they would aspire 
to be Kshatriyas, and trace their descent from the lunar 
race, and that their panegyrist, Umapatirdhar, a poet and a 
famous adept in the art of exaggeration, would exalt them 
into members of the race of the moon? Even now the 
Sudras of Bengal are looking up. Some time ago there 
was a movement among the Kayasthas for taking the 
“Jajnopairta,” or the sacred thread, saying they were 
originally Kshatriyas, and at the present moment there is 
a similar movement among the Subarnabarnikas, who claim 
to have been orignally Vaisyas. 

In the Bakarganj plate found by Mr. Prinsep the 
title of “S’ankara Gaudeswara” is repeatedly applied to 
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the Sena Rajas. The word “ Gaudeswara” means of course 
the King of Gour or Bengal, but it is not easy to explain 
the real meaning of the word “sankara” here. It is said 
to be written with a ¢a/atya, or palatal s. Dr. Mitra takes 
it to mean “excellent”; but he has not shown any reason 
for assuming this meaning, which cannot be found in the 
dictionaries, and is certainly not the commonly accepted 
import of the term. The word, when a substantive, is a 
synonym for Siva or Mahadeva, and when an adjective it 
means “auspicious.” I find Mr. Prinsep translating the 
phrase as “the auspicious lord of Gour.” It is well known 
that the Sena Rajas, at least some of them, were Saivas or 
worshippers of Siva, and the phrase may mean “the lord 
of Gour, a worshipper of Siva (Sankara).” But none of 
these interpretations seem to me to be appropriate. I am 
of opinion that the word s’axkara is an euphuism for 
sankara with a dental s, and then it must mean a mixed 
race, and the phrase would mean: “the lord of Gaura, of a 
mixed race,” a suggestion which has been noticed in Dr. 
Mitra’s paper. This meaning will be a very appropriate 
one here. Mistakes of a palatal s for a dental one, and vice 
versd, are not uncommon in the old writings ; and when we 
remember that the inscription in question was written in 
the Tirhut type—which represents an intermediate stage 
of orthography between the Kutila and the modern Bengali 
character—the occurrence of such an error is all the more 
likely. Sridharaswami, the annotator of Bhagavata, men- 
tions the commencement of the Kings of the Barnasankara, 
or the mixed castes, in India in his time. 

In his own work, the “ Danasagara,” Ballala Sena 
does not call the Sena dynasty Kshatrya, but applies the 
epithet kshatracharitracharya, which means following 
the practices of the Kshatryas. So in the sixth stanza of 
the inscription in the copper plate found in the Sundarbans, 
the epithet of vajanyadharmasraya, which virtually means 
the same thing as kshatracharitracharya, is applied to 
Lakshmana Sena. It therefore appears that the Sena 
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Rajas are never distinctly described as Kshatryas. 
Does this not show that they were not pure Kshatryas, 
but belonged to a mixed caste? If they were Kshatryas, 
why is it not so stated in unequivocal terms? There is 
a legend current in Vikrampur that Ballala Sena was 
born of a Brahman father, the river god Brahmaputra, 
who visited his mother in a dream in the shape of a 
Brahman. Does not this indicate the mixed nature of the 
Sena race? 

I will now briefly consider the evidence on which 
the theory that the Sena Rajas were Vaidyas is based. 
In the various Kulapanjikas, or genealogies of the 
Ghataks, as well as in ‘‘ Laghubharata,” Adisura, Ballala 
Sena, and other Rajas of the Sena family have been 
distinctly described as members of the Vaidya caste. 
It is very likely that Debibara Ghatak, Kubikanthahara, 
and other Ghataks of the Barendra Brahmans who lived 
about four centuries ago, and composed the genealogies, 
knew the true caste of the Sena Kings. They had 
apparently no motive to degrade them into a_ lower 
caste than the one to which they really belonged. 

My contention is that the inscriptions of the Sena 
Rajas discovered in the present century are in reality not 
inconsistent with the genealogies of the Ghataks, and 
therefore not opposed to tradition. I think the inscriptions 
support the view that the Senas were of the Barnasankara, 
or the mixed caste. Manu recognizes three classes of 
mixed castes : (1) MMurdhabashikta, or those born of 
Brahman fathers and Kshatrya mothers ; (2) Amdéasthas, 
those born of Brahman fathers and Vaisya mothers, 
who are identical with the modern Vaidyas or the 
medical caste; and (3) Mahisyas, born of Kshatrya 
fathers and Vaishya mothers. There was no practical 
difference between the Ambasthas and Mahisyas, and 
Vidyabhusana, the author of “Laghubharata,” calls the 
Mahisyas Vaidyas as well. He calls Vira Sena, or 
Adisur, the founder of the Sena family, a Mahisya. 
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Remembering that as Mahisyas they were Kshatryas 
on the father’s side, the Sena Rajas of Bengal naturally 
traced their descent from the lunar race of Kshatryas, 
and this explains the epithets in the inscriptions recently 
discovered. Probably the Mahisyas and Vaidyas became 
gradually amalgamated, and the Sena Rajas came to be 
regarded as Vaidyas, who are really a higher caste than 
Mahisyas. I am finally of opinion that the Sena Rajas 
were never pure Kshatryas, nor originally Vaidyas, but 
were Murdhabasiktas or Mahisyas, who were both allied to 
Vaidyas. The distinction afterwards wore away, and the 
Senas became gradually amalgamated with the Vaidyas. 
I will now proceed to describe briefly the 
principal ruins and objects of interest in Rampal. I 
have visited them several times during my incumbency 
as sub-divisional officer of Munshiganj, and carefully 
collected all the traditions and legends by which they 
are enlivened. _First of all, I will take the Masjid of 
Ba-Adam, or the mosque consecrated to the Mahomedan 
Fakir of that name. It is a_ pretty large, strong, 
brick-built mosque, with a high-arched dome. The 
bricks are of the same small size which characterize 
old Mahomedan architecture. The mosque has_ two 
massive stone pillars, which tradition identifies as the 
Gadas or clubs of Ballala Sena. It is in a dilapidated 
state, but is worth preserving. At present it is in 
the custody of a Fakir, who enjoys some rent-free 
Cheragan lands with it. It has a stone tablet in front, 
which bears the following inscription in Arabic :— 
Kal-Allah-Hatala awenual-masajida-jilla-kul-A lad-u- 
maallaht Ilahan akhra kal-un-Navi Sal-al-lahu Alacht 
Sal-lama man Bana mas Fidan-Fid-dunia-Banal-lahu. 
Lohu kasran Fil jannah-Bana-Hajal mosjada $alalat 
mulk kal Mazaffar Phi-zamanes-Sultani Ibn-us-sultane 
Falalud-dunia ud-din-A bul muzaffar Phatteh shahu-Sultan 
Mahmud Ibn Shohu Sultan. Fi Sanneh Samaluiata O- 
Samaniana Tarikhduam shahre Rajjab 880 ( Hijri). 
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The English translation of which would be as follows:— 

It is said by the Allah, and it is true, the Masjids are 
for the Allah. Tell me, O Mohammad, are you invoking 
others with Allah? For him who has built a Masjid in the 
world, the Allah will build a palace in paradise. This 
Masjid has been built by the great victorious Badshah by 
a Badshah, who is son of Badshah praised by the world, 
named Jalalud dunya woddin Abul Mozuffar Phatteh Sah 
Sultan Mahmud, son of king, dated the 2nd day of Rajjab 
(Hijri). 

It will thus be observed that the mosque was built by 
Badshah Phatteh shah Sultan Mahmud in 880 Hijri, or 1475 
A.D., and is therefore 425 years old. The Fakir, to whose 
memory it is dedicated, died, however, in 1106 a.p. (suppos- 
ing Ballala Sen to have died after a reign of fifty years), or 
369 years before the mosque was erected. There is a 
similar mosque with a somewhat similar inscription in 
Quazi Quashah, two miles from Rampal. It is described 
in page 76 of Blochman’s “Contributions to the Geo- 
graphy and History of Bengal.” There is the following 
legend about the death of the Fakir, and the fate of Ballala 
Sen. 

There lived a Mahomedan family in Kanai Chang, 
a village south of Abdullahpur, and not far from Rampal. 
The master of the house had no children. One day 
a Fakir came and begged alms of him, but he refused 
alms, saying, ‘I will give no alms when the Allah (God) 
has not given me the boon (child) for which I am praying 
so long.” The Fakir predicted that he would beget a 
child, and asked him to sacrifice a bull to the altar of 
the Allah when his desire is fulfilled. He then went 
away without any alms. In course of time the man 
had a son born to him, but the Hindus would not 
allow him to sacrifice a bull. He therefore repaired 
to the lonely jungle south of Kanai Chang and secretly 
sacrificed a bull. Taking as much meat of the bull 
as he and the members of his family would be able 
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to consume, he buried the remainder under the ground 
and returned home. A kite, however, snatched a morsel 
of the flesh from him, and, another kite trying to snatch 
it, the morsel fell down in front of Raja Ballala Sen’s 
palace. On inquiry, the king learned the whole story, 
and ordered the child, to commemorate whose birth the 
bull was sacrificed, to be brought before him and 
killed the next day. The Mahomedan learned the 
king’s decree, and at night escaped with his wife and 
child and as much property as he could carry. He 
fled to Arabia, and meeting Hazrat Adam, a Fakir, 
at Mecca, told him all that happened. Learning that 
there was a country in which there was no religious 
toleration, and people were not at liberty to practise 
their own religious rites, Hazrat Adam came to Rampal 
with six or seven thousand followers. He began to 
sacrifice bulls and cows on the spot where the mosque 
dedicated to him now stands. Raja Ballala Sen sent 
his ultimatum, asking him either to leave the country 
or fight with him. The Fakir chose the latter 
alternative, and a protracted warfare took place between 
his followers and the king’s army. The battles were 
indecisive for many days, and the loss of men on 
both sides was heavy. At last the Fakir’s followers 
were reduced to only one hundred men. One day 
Raja Ballala Sen’s men, while going to the market, saw 
the Fakir alone, reading Nawaj (saying his prayers). 
The king marched to kill the Fakir at this juncture, 
but as he was diffident of success, he constructed, 
before leaving his palace, a large Agnikunda, or a 
funeral pyre, which still exists in the form of a large 
pit, and asked the females of his household to kill them- 
selves by falling into the fire if he was vanquished and 
killed. He took a pigeon in his coat and proclaimed 
that the bird’s return to the palace without him 
would mean his death, and serve as a signal for the 
females of the house to perish in the flames, to save their 
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caste and chastity. Ballala Sena came to the Fakir and 
struck him with his sword, but the Fakir was invulnerable, 
and the sword would not cut his skin, After concluding 
his prayers, the Fakir asked Ballala what brought him 
there. “To kill you,” replied the king. The Fakir asked 
him whether he would embrace the Mahomedan faith or 
not. The king of course answered in the negative. The 
Fakir said, ‘It is so ordained that I shall die at your 
hands. But no sword other than my own will cut me. 
So take this sword and kill me.” Ballala took the sword 
thus offered and killed the Fakir at one stroke. His body 
was cut into two parts. His head flew to Chittagong, 
where there is still a prayer-house consecrated to him. 
His body was buried at Rampal, and the mosque was 
subsequently erected over his remains by the Padshah 
after the Mahomedan Conquest of Bengal. After the 
death of the Fakir, Ballala went to the tank to bathe and 
purify himself. As he left his gory clothes on the bank, 
the pigeon unobserved flew to the palace, and at this 
signal the females of the royal household threw themselves 
into the fire and perished. Soon finding that the pigeon 
had flown away, Ballala rode to his palace, but it was too 
late. Finding that all his family was killed, and life was 
not worth living, he threw himself into the fire and 
perished in the flames. 

Such is the legendary account of the death of 
Ballala Sen and the fall of Rampal. The city appears 
to have been abandoned after his death, and I think there 
is a substratum of truth in the legend. It is a historical 
fact that the Arabs were the first race of Mahomedans 
who invaded Hindustan, and it is not unlikely that 
their missionary expeditions penetrated as far as Bengal in 
the eleventh century, and fought the Sen Kings, who had 
no standing army. The Pal Kings regained their ascen- 
dency in this part of Bengal after the fall of Ballala. It has 
been asserted, and not without some show of reason, that 
Lakshmaneya, after his flight from Nuddea, took refuge in 
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old Vikrampur, and he and some of his descendants lived 
in Rampal or Subarnagram, and maintained their sway in 
this part of Bengal during the early years of Mahomedan 
rule. It is. mentioned in the Bengali book on the Sena 
Rajas of Bengal by Kailash Chandar Sivha that 
probably there was a second Ballala Sena, who reigned 
after the Mahomedan Conquest. It first struck me that if 
there was a second Ballala Sen, he must be the prince who 
reigned at Rampal, and killed the Fakir Ba-Adam, and 
afterwards himself perished in the funeral pyre, thereby 
putting an end to the dynasty. But the theory is not 
based on any reliable evidence, while tradition distinctly 
says that the Ballala Sena who killed the Fakir was the 
founder of Kulinism, and the most distinguished prince of 
the Sena dynasty. 

The next object of importance is the Rampal Dighi, 
or the artificial lake of Rampal. Formerly it was about a 
mile long, and about 500 yards broad. It is now fast 
silting up, and remains dry for nearly half the year. Culti- 
vators have broken up parts of the lake with their ploughs, 
and now grow boropaddy in it. The following is the 
traditional account of the origin of the lake. Raja Ballala 
Sena once promised to excavate a lake as long as his 
mother would be able to walk in one direction without 
stopping, and this he undertook to do in one night, namely, 
the night immediately following the pedestrian performance 
of his mother. So one afternoon the queen-mother walked 
out of the palace and proceeded towards the south. After 
she walked some distance, the idea suddenly crossed the 
king’s mind that if she walked much further he would be 
unable to cut such a large lake in one night and keep his 
word, and if he once broke the promise he made to his 
mother he would be doomed to eternal hell. After a short 
reflection he hit upon a dexterous device. He asked his 
servants to suddenly touch his mother’s feet, and paint 
them with the red pigment (4/akiaka), giving out that a 
leech bit her there, and was sucking blood. The 
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servants did so, and the stratagem had the desired effect. 
The queen-mother stopped, and the point whence she 
turned homewards became the southernmost boundary of 
the lake. On that very night the king collected innumer- 
able men, and excavated the whole lake. It was so large 
that one bank was not visible from the other. But for a 
long time the lake remained dry. Guided by a dream, 
Rampal, an intimate friend, and, according to another ac- 
count, maternal uncle of Ballala Sena, one day rade into the 
lake, and, assembling a large number of men on its bank, 
asked them to call it after his name when it was filled with 
water. As soon as he entered into the lake water streamed 
up from beneath, and filled it ina moment. But Rampal 
vanished. Everybody cried, “ Rampal, Rampal!” but, he 
could no more be seen. Since that time the lake is called 
Rampal Dighi. 

This explanation of the genesis of the lake’s name 
never satisfied me. Rampal is also the name of Ballala 
Sen’s city. Is it not strange that Ballala’s city and the 
largest lake he excavated should be named after an obscure 
person unknown to history? Rampal is certainly the 
name of a person, and is analagous to the names of 
Bhimpal and other Pal Kings of Bengal. I conjecture that 
he was a king of the Pal dynasty which reigned at Rampal 
after the death of Ballala Sena, and that it was he, and not 
Ballala Sen, who excavated the lake, and the city and the 
lake have been named after him. To the north of the 
Buri Ganga there are still many ruins to show that the Pal 
Kings reigned in that part of Bengal, and it is a historical 
fact that they flourished both before and after the Sena 
dynasty. But as they were Buddhists, ruling over a popu- 
lation the mass of which were Hindus, their names have 
not been handed down to posterity with that halo of glory 
which surrounds the Sena Kings, who were orthodox 
Hindus, and great patrons of Brahmans and Brahminical 
learning. Again, it is a well-known fact that one of the 
characteristics of the Pal Kings was to excavate large lakes 
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and tanks wherever they lived. The Mahipal Dighi still 
existing in Dinajpore is, perhaps, the largest lake they cut 
in Bengal. For all these reasons, I am of opinion that the 
prince who gave his name to the city and lake of Rampal 
was a king of the Pal dynasty. 


There is another but smaller lake in Rampal. It | 


is called the Kodaldhoa, or the spade-washing Dighi. It is 
about 700 cubits by 500 cubits, and is still very deep. 
Tradition has it that when the excavation of the Rampal 
Dighi was over, each digger scooped out a spadeful of 
earth from a place close by, and thus the Kodaldhoa 
Dighi was made. The story, of course, is fiction pure and 
simple, invented to show that myriads of men were 
engaged to excavate the Rampal Dighi. 

The next object of interest is Bari Ballal Sen, or the 
foundation of Ballala Sen’s palace. It is a very large and 
high mound of earth, surrounded by a deep moat, about 
400 yards by 300 yards. No architectural remains are 
visible. The cicerones point to a large black pit inside the 
house as the Agnikunda, or funeral pyre, in which perished 
Ballala Sen and his family. 

Another object of interest in Rampal is the ever- 
lasting Gajaria tree. It is a large living tree, standing on 
the north bank of the Rampal Dighi. It is about 100 
cubits high, and has two large straight stems. Trees of 
this species abound in this part of Bengal, and there is 
nothing peculiar in its appearance, only it shows no signs 
of age or decay, though it is undoubtedly very old. It is 
said to be immortal, and existing from the time of Ballal 
Sen. Respectable men, of seventy or eighty years of age, 
whose testimony I am unable to disbelieve, have told me 
that they saw the tree in its present state of growth from 
their very boyhood. The tree is certainly a botanical 
curiosity. Itis held in high veneration by the Hindus, and 
various stories are current about its virtues and sanctity. 
It is worshipped by the women, particularly by the barren 
ones, who besmear it with oil and vermilion, in hopes of 
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being cured of barrenness. A Fakir is said to have 
violated its sanctity by cutting a root, but he instantly 
vomited blood and died. No one would now venture to 
tear a leaf or lop off a branch. A small fair is annually held 
under the sacred tree, on the eighth day of the moon, in the 
month of Chaitra, when it is worshipped by pilgrims from 
various parts of the subdivision. 

The following legend explains the origin of the 
Gajaria tree’s immortality. It was at first in a decayed state, 
and was used for tying up Ballala Sen’s elephants. One 
morning some Rishis (hermits) presented themselves before 
Ballala Sen’s gate to confer a boon on the king as a reward 
for his piety. They sent their message to the king by his 
doorkeeper. The man went in, and returning, said that the 
king was smoking, and was unable to come out that 
instant. After a while he was again sent in. This time he 
returned with the news that the king was besmearing oil 
on his body. The doorkeeper was sent in again, but he 
always returned with some excuse or other for the king’s 
inability to come out and receive them. Once the man 
found the king bathing, and again taking his noontide 
meal, and the third time taking his siesta. He never com- 
municated the message to the king, but only went in to 
observe whether he had leisure to come out or not. Dis- 
gusted with the king, the hermits left the palace, but at the 
time of departure they blessed the Gajaria tree, and con- 
ferred on it the boon of immortality which was originally 
intended for the king. Instantly the tree showed signs of 
vitality. Leaves and blossoms sprouted forth in every 
direction, and the people were struck with awe. The king 
came out shortly afterwards, and, being apprised of the 
news, immediately sent for the Rishis, but it was too late. 
The Rishis had vanished, and could no more be found. 

There is a comparatively small tank in the south- 
western part of Rampal which deserves a passing notice. 
It is called Raja Harish Chandra’s Dighi. It is overgrown 
with trees and shrubs, which are flooded over with water for 
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a week once a year, at the time of the full moon in the 
month of Magh. Before and after that period the tank is 
dry. I have as yet received no satisfactory explanation of 
the phenomenon. The tank is said to have been excavated 
by Raja Harish Chandra, probably one of the kings of the 
Pal dynasty. 

There is a mosque called Kazis Masjid, not far from 
Ba-Adam’s. It is an ordinary plain-looking prayer mosque, 
which was certainly constructed after that of Ba-Adam. It 
boasts of no inscription, but has several stone idols of Hindu 
gods and goddesses in its verandah, which the proprietors 
have evidently preserved as trophies of Islam. The present 
Kazi of the mosque showed mea firman of the Emperor 
Alangir, granting lands for the benefit of the institution, but 
I cannot vouch for its genuineness. 

There are two roads, the construction of which is 
attributed to Ballala Sen. The one connects the river 
Dhaleswari on the north with the Padma on the south, the 
other goes in a different direction from Rampal right up to 
the Padma. The latter is called Kachki Dwarja. The 
roads are now overgrown with trees and shrubs, and have 
in many places been broken up by the cultivator’s plough ; 
but what still remains clearly shows that they were once 
spacious roads as wide as thirty cubits. I once proposed 
to utilize the first-mentioned road in constructing one from 
Munshiganj to the police outpost at Rajabari, a distance of 
about twelve miles, but it was found impracticable. The 
Kachki Dwarja is named after the fish of that name. The 
astrologers had predicted, so the story runs, that Raja Ballala 
Sen would die of bones of fish sticking into his throat. To 
avoid such an unnatural and painful death the king refrained 
from eating any fish except the Kachki, which was devoid 
of bones. He therefore constructed the road to the Padma 
to enable fishermen to supply his table daily with the bone- 
less fish. 

The present state of Rampal is most wretched. A 
strange fatality seems to have overtaken all the old cities of 
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the East. Subarnagram, Rampal, Gour, Saptagram, and 
Nuddea in Bengal, have all met the same fate. Though 
on a far grander scale, Babylon and Nineveh have been 
similarly ruined. Once deserted, the old cities are aban- 
doned for ever. In Europe the fate of old cities has been 
different. Many of them have survived the change’ of 
dynasties and even the conquest of foreign nations. Many 
of the towns and cities of the classic lands of Italy and 
Greece are still flourishing, and Rome itself is a splendid 
example. Rampal is now overgrown with weeds and 
scrubby jungle, often the refuge of wolves and tigers, and 
everywhere there is desolation and waste. The tanks and 
lakes have silted up, and where there were palaces and 
buildings there is now plantain and sugar cane. The very 
roads have been cut up and cultivated. Verily, in the word 
of the Prophet, “ It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it 
be dwelt in from generation to generation, but wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there, and ostriches shall fill their 
houses, and the daughters of the owl shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance; these and the howlers (jackals) shall cry 
in their desolate houses, and wild hounds in their pleasant 
palaces.” 

These are all that is worthy of note ‘in Rampal, the 
capital of the Sen Kings of Bengal. The objects of interest 
are comparatively insignificant, and any account is neces- 
sarily meagre, but I have tried my best to give a faithful 
description. I collected the materials carefully and faith- 
fully recorded all the information available at the place, and 
if my meagre description invites the attention of able 
antiquarians, and promotes discussion and further research, 
and helps to throw some new light into the early history of 
Bengal, my labours have not been undertaken altogether 
in vain. AsuTosH Gupta. 
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THE LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
OF POONA.* 


Tue publication of the papers mentioned below affords a 
fitting occasion for presenting to our readers a sketch of the 
history of the Land Revenue Administration of a Bombay 
Collectorate under British rule. The papers relate to the 
revision of the settlement under the Bombay Revenue 
Survey system introduced into Poona about thirty years 
ago and previously, in substitution for the remains of the 
old Mahratta methods of collecting land revenue, gradually 
modified by various reforms carried into effect from the 
commencement of British management. The Taluka, or 
subdivision of Maval, being the last in the Collectorate in 
which a revision had to be made on the expiration of the 
first term of thirty years for which the original settlement 
was guaranteed, a clear view can be obtained of the result 
of British land revenue administration in a whole district, 
and a good opinion formed of its success or otherwise. 

To enable this to be done, it is necessary in the first 
instance to describe the state of affairs in this respect found 
in existence when we took possession of the country on the 
final overthrow of the power of the Peshwa in 1818. 
Materials for such a description exist in abundance in 
the reports of the early collectors, but perhaps the most 
graphic account is to be found in the Minutes of the Hon. 


Pd 


* “Selection from the Records of the Bombay Government, 
No. CCXI. New Series. Papers relating to the Revision Survey Settle- 
ment of 142 villages of the Maval Taluka of the Poona Collectorate. 
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Mountstuart Elphinstone, then Governor of the Presidency 
of Bombay. He presents the following picture : 


“The office of Mamlutdar (chief native revenue officer of a subdivision, 
and nearly equivalent to the Tehsildars in other parts of India), instead of 
being conferred as a favour on a person of experience and probity, who 
could be punished by removal if his conduct did not give satisfaction, was 
put up to auction among the Peshwa’s attendants, who were encouraged to 
bid high, and sometimes disgraced if they showed reluctance to enter on 
this sort of speculation. Next year the same operation was renewed, and 
the district was generally transferred to a higher bidder. The Mamlutdar 
thus constituted had no time for inquiry, and no motive for forbearance ; 
he let out his district at an enhanced rate to under-farmers, who repeated 
the operation till it reached the Potails (Patels, or headmen of villages).” 


Some of the methods of collection are described as 
follows: 


“If a ryot refused or was unable to pay his revenue, the Sebundy 
(revenue-collecting peon) pressed him for it, confined him in the village 
Choky (lock-up), exposed him to the sun, put a heavy stone on his head, 
and prevented his eating and drinking till he paid. If this did not succeed, 
he was carried to the Mamlutdar, his cattle were sold, and himself thrown 
into prison or into irons.” 


Such, then, was the state of affairs with which the British 
Government had to deal in commencing their administration 
of the chief source of revenue in India. With no record of 
the area of their landed estates, or even of their precise 
locality, except what might be termed in a Treaty the 
Purgunuah of So-and-so ; with old ties between landlord or 
proprietor and tenants broken up asa result of the iniquitous 
oppression of the farmers, which obliged every man to look 
to himself alone, and dissolved all the elements of cohesion 
that may have existed among communities or coparcenary 
bodies ; with lands from which the income of the State was 
derivable mortgaged or sold in large quantities to meet 
undue revenue exactions; with no field registers or rent-rolls 
to show what taxable land still remained, or what such land 
had paid or could be fairly made to pay ; with no knowledge 
of actual facts, and no organized establishments instructed 
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in the method of acquiring such facts, difficult of themselves 
to ascertain, and rendered still more difficult by the reticence 
of hereditary district and village officers interested in con- 
cealing them—it was the task of our early administrators to 
evolve order out of chaos, and create a land revenue system 
capable of being carried into effect from one supervising and 
responsible centre, for the mutual benefit of the governors 
and the governed. 

In his endeavours to restore order in the Poona 
Collectorate, which may be taken as a type of the rest 
of the Presidency, the first difficulty met with by the 
Collector, Captain Robertson, was to find respectable 
natives suited for the position of Mamlutdars over the sub- 
divisions that were formed as most convenient for adminis- 
trative purposes. A few of the better class of servants of 
the Mahratta Government were employed, mixed with others 
from Madras, who were supposed to be less open to corrupt 
influences, and to be more methodical and regular. The 
farming system was at once abolished, and annual settle- 
ments were for a time made with the headmen of villages, 
the foundation of the assessment being the amount each 
village had paid at a time when the people considered they 
had been well governed. 

Settlements were in the first instance made by the 
collector on papers prepared by the district and village 
officers, but greater detail than such papers afforded was 
found indispensable as soon as individuals had to be dealt 
with. Gradually and by the grant of cash advances to 
assist the people in their cultivation, and by not unduly 
pressing for the payment of revenue by distraint of 
property, and by other means, every endeavour was made 
to improve the condition of the agricultural classes. As a 
consequence of these measures, and notwithstanding the 
continued fall of prices of produce that took place about| 
this time, an increase of about 80,000 bighds (the area of 
the bigha varied in different parts of the country) in culti-| 
vation, and Rs. 80,000 in revenue, was brought about in 
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two years. The continued fall in the price of grain, how- 
ever, caused a good deal of local distress and discontent, 
and, the monsoon of 1823-24 proving a failure, the 
revenue, which had been Rs. 10,37,880 in the previous 
year, fell to Rs. 7,30,910. The next year, 1824-25, was 
even worse, the rain having almost entirely failed. Little 
drinking water even was left, and cattle died in large 
numbers, causing many people to desert the country. 
The revenue in 1825-26 fell to Rs. 6,08,600, and in 
the two following years rose to only Rs. 9,00,650 and 
Rs. 12,55,620, whereas in 1821 it had been as high 
as Rs. 13,51,422. It was equally clear that no thorough 
reform could be carried out except by means of a de- 
tailed survey and measurement of lands. In 1825 Mr. 
Pringle, one of the assistants to the collector of Poona, 
was nominated for the purpose. This gentleman, having 
accordingly completed the measurement of the subdivisions 
of Sivner (Funuar), Pabal, and Indapur, in 1828, reported 
on the subject to the following effect. The principle of a 
share in the gross produce of the soil, to be levied by the 
State, laid down Loth in the Institutes of Mann and the 
Hidaya, was carried out by Acbar’s Minister, Todar Mull, 
in Hindustan (1560-1600), and by Malek Ambar in the 
Deccan (1600-1626), and it was also that adopted in the 
ceded districts of Madras*by Sir T. Munro, who was of 
opinion that the exaction of one-third the gross produce 
by Government would be sufficiently moderate to enable 
every landholder to derive a rent from the land he culti- 
vated. 

The opinions of the ryots themselves on such points 
were of little use, but the information drawn from them by the 
address of the assessors was very profitable. Mr. Pringle’s 
method of classification was to arrange the soils in classes 
varying with the soil in each village, there being seldom 
more than nine classes in dry-crop, and three or four in 
garden and rice lands. When there were more than one 
class in a field, the average was taken. This was done by 
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the advice and with the assistance of the ryots, whose local 
knowledge made them the best judges of the capabilities of 
the soils, while the assessor availed himself of the oppo- 
site interests of the holders and of his experience in other 
villages to guard against unfairness or inequality. The 
classification being completed, the assessor proceeded to 
observe and record accurately the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of each class. Then he determined, upon the 
evidence of the most experienced and intelligent ryots, the 
nature of the crops usually grown in each class, the most 
approved course of rotation, the average amount of 
produce in ordinary years, and the several items of ex- 
penditure incurred, according to the usual system of 
cultivation adopted by ryots in middling circumstances, 
from the time of ploughing to that of selling the produce. 
In tracing the details of these, no circumstance, however 
trivial, likely to contribute to the accuracy of the result was 
omitted. The evidence as to produce was verified by 
actual experiments on-crops in different classes of soil, 
and by comparison with similar experiments in other 
villages. 

This grain produce was converted into money at the 
average of twenty years’ prices taken from grain-dealers’ 
books, either in the village or in the nearest market, 
and if the latter were at any considerable distance an 
allowance was made for cost of transport. In fixing 
these averages care was taken to procure them for all 
villages for the same years and months, and to see that the 
same weights and measures were used. In computing the 
expense of cultivation the number of bullocks required for 
a plough in each description of soil in a given quantity of 
land was ascertained by an estimate of their daily work, 
and the annual charge per acre on this account was calcu- 
lated with reference to the cost of their food, their ordinary 
purchase price in the neighbouring markets, and a fair 
interest on such cost, the number of years for which they 
generally lasted, and insurance against casualties. The 
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cost of manual labour per acre was in like manner deter- 
mined by the number of hands required to cultivate a 
given quantity of land, and their wages at the current 
village rates in cases where hired labourers had to be 
employed. 

The cost of seed and manure, of implements, fees 
to artificers and village officers, sacrifices and offerings, and 
every item of labour or stock that could possibly form a 
charge on the produce before it was taken to market, with 
interest at the rate customary on tolerable security on 
all advances on which a return was not immediate, were 
all calculated, and a fair allowance made for insurance 
in all cases of risk. These particulars, with the authority 
for them, were recorded for every description of soil, 
and the difference between the money value of the 
gross produce and the expense of cultivation thus esti- 
mated formed in each case the standard by which its 
power of paying assessment might be brought into 
comparison with that of any other description in any 
other part of the country. The relative values of soils 
being thus fixed, the mext process, that of fixing the 
positive assessment on each kind of soil, was determined by 
the amount of past collections, the area according to local 
measures being converted into acres where accounts had 
been regularly kept, and, where not, by an approximate 
estimate. For this purpose it was assumed that preference 
in cultivation is generally given to the best classes of soils, 
and the average number of dzg/as per acre in each class 
having been ascertained by the survey, the number of 
dighas recorded as cultivated in each year was converted 
into acres in that proportion, commencing with the highest 
class and descending successively through the others until 
the whole recorded area was accounted for. All cesses 
and fees, except those of village servants already allowed 
for in the calculation of expenditure, were included in the 
assessment. No allowance was made for remissions on 
account of individual poverty, and detached cases of lands 
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held on leases on favourable terms were not taken into 
account. 

The area and assessment having been ascertained, the 
quality of the land had to be considered, a matter that had 
been overlooked in former surveys. The assessors having 
completed their part of the business, their work came 
under the inspection of the head assessor, who com- 
pared that of each with that of other assessors else- 
where. The classification was inspected, and complaints 
from the ryots heard. The estimates of the assessors 
were closely scrutinized, all particulars recorded, and 
apparent inaccuracies or errors traced to their sources. 
If satisfactory, the work was then confirmed by the head 
assessor, who, when the returns of all had been compared, 
combined them, and generalized for the purpose of equal- 
izing the rates of assessment in different villages. These 
were generally found to be very unequal, because calcu- 
lated independently in each village from past payments, 
which were liable to be affected by a variety of accidents. 
The head assessor thus performed for a whole district 
what the assessors had done for separate villages. He 
distributed among these, according to the proportion of 
their net produce, the total average amount realized from 
the whole. This was effected by calculating the value of net 
produce and assessment of all lands in the district at the 
rates fixed by the assessors for the separate villages, when 
the former of these sums divided by the latter would give 
the average proportion of the assessment to the net pro- 
duce in the whole district. This, being applied to each 
class of land in every village, determined the accurate rate 
of assessment for that class with reference to the rest of the 
land in the same district and the payments of the whole in 
past times. All this was revised carefully, in similar detail, 
in Mr. Pringle’s office. The general principles that had 
been followed were inquired into ; the information collected 
was compared with facts observed and recorded elsewhere 
under similar circumstances. The value of the evidence, 
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authenticity of accounts, and reasons for the several opera- 
tions were weighed and considered ; the complaints of 
ryots were heard and investigated, and errors discovered 
in the course of the inquiry corrected. The propor- 
tion of the rate of assessment to the net produce was 
then compared with that in other districts, the opinions 
of hereditary officers and others invited, and on a con- 
sideration of all the circumstances the rates of assessment 
proposed by the head assessor were revised, or confirmed, 
or lowered. In such cases increases or decreases were made 
by means of a percentage on all the rates. Mr. Pringle 
admitted that the prosecution of the settlement on this 
basis would involve a degree of detail that would seriously 
impede its progress, but he was satisfied that no step could 
be abridged without sacrificing a proportionate degree of 
accuracy. 

The system followed by Mr. Pringle has been explained 
in full detail in his own words, lest there should be any doubt 
as to the description, as Mr. Pringle is still alive, and it 
would otherwise be hard to apply to it the term of utter 
impracticability which the exigencies of history necessitate. 
The theory that assessment can be more correctly based on 
the net than on the gross produce of land is, of course, true, 
as the cost of raising an equal amount of produce on lands of 
various qualities and differently situated must vary consider- 
ably ; but it is difficult to imagine how anything but a 
reliance on the magic power of figures could have led an 
able man to conceive that he could evolve a system that 
would establish the true relative values of lands to each 
other out of returns of their actual out-turn supplied by 
interested parties, however much checked by experiments 
on crops and in other ways, put together for calculation by 
non-agriculturists. The result, as will be seen hereafter, 
was that the whole of the operations were pronounced 
untrustworthy, and the measurements even, as well as 
the assessments founded on them, were in most cases 
cancelled. 
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The first subdivisions settled on the principles pro- 
posed by Mr. Pringle were Sivner (now Junnar) and 
Pabal. In the western valley (4407) of Madh the inhabi- 
tants were chiefly Kolis, people always ready on trifling 
pretexts to revert to their old habits of plundering. As 
the adoption of new rates according to the proportion 
given above would have more than doubled the assess- 
ments of these people, it was thought advisable, although 
the quality of the soil would have justified the increase, to 
make a reduction of 20 per cent. in the rates. In the two 
subdivisions as a whole the total assessment fixed by the 
head assessor on the basis of former payments was 
Rs. 4,79,804. This was reduced on general considera- 
tions to Rs. 4,12,752, being in the proportion of 54°03,125 
of the estimated net produce. This assessment exceeded 
the “tankha,” or total of Malek Ambar’s settlement, by 
Rs. 58,430, but was Rs, 61,190 below the average of past 
collections. The next subdivision settled was Indapur. 
It had at the commencement of British rule been placed 
under the collector of Ahmadnagar, and its settlement 
made, as in Junnar and Pabal, by imposing the full 
“tankha,” as shown in the revenue records. This was, 
however, to be reached only by gradual enhancements. 
For three years, as the rates were moderate, prices high, 
and crops good, Inddpur flourished, but from a fall of 
prices in 1822-23, and the almost complete failure of the 
rains in 1823-24, the condition of the people was greatly 
impoverished. In 1826 the collector of Poona, to which 
district it had been transferred, tried to restore the country 
by granting village leases for five years at rentals increasing 
to 25 per cent. beyond Malek Ambar’s “tankha.” Many 
of the villages refused these moderate terms, and those 
who accepted them failed in their engagements in 1826-27. 
As this plan had failed, the land was let out on “ Ukti,” or 
short terms, as people were willing to accept them. Mr. 
Pringle found the country in a wretched, half-deserted 
state. The materials on which to base a revision were 
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very scanty. Many of the ryots had left, and of those 
who were present many were merely “upri” or casual 
cultivators who took no interest in the proceedings. The 
proportion of past collections to net produce fixed by the 
head assessor was 25 per cent. This low rate was trace- 
able to the accounts procurable, all relating to the late 
unfavourable years, including several in which land had 
been let out on low rentals. Sufficient allowance did not 
appear to have been made for the uncertainty of the rain- 
fall in this tract of country, but even taking this into 
consideration, Mr. Pringle thought it right to raise the 
head assessor’s proposed settlement by 12} per cent., 
making the Government demand up to about 283 per 
cent. of the estimated net produce. Due allowance being 
made for the precarious rainfall, this would probably be 
equal to 45 per cent., or 9 per cent. less than the proportion 
fixed in Junnar and Pabal. All but ‘one village seemed 
satisfied with the settlement, and in this one, after actual 
inspection, the head assessor’s rates were confirmed. His 
total assessment, which came to Rs. 1,75,320, was raised 
to Rs. 1,97,232, and with the assessment on wells of 
Rs. 4,130, came to Rs. 2,01,362. This was Rs. 59,869 
more than the “ tankha,” Rs. 40,495 less than the Mahratta 
total assessment (famdé/), and Rs. 20,684 in excess of 
average past collections. It included alienated as well as 
Government land. On the latter alone the assessment was 
increased by 76} per cent., but this was not considered of 
any importance when the low rates at which the land had 
been let at the time of the settlement were taken into 
account. Great changes in the assessments on individual 
holdings and villages no doubt took place, owing to the 
irregularity of former assessments; but Mr. Pringle was 
of opinion that even Mirdsdars (hereditary cultivators) had 
no right to complain of an increase, as no title to exemp- 
tion was conveyed to them either in the public records or 
by old title-deeds. They were, indeed, generally assessed 
more highly than other tenants under native rule, whereas 
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in Junnar and Pabal their payments were, on the whole, th 
reduced by about 25 per cent. mi 
t In addition to Junnar, Pabal, and Indapur, Mr. Pringle’s ge 
settlements were introduced into the subdivisions of Bhim- m 
thadi, Purandhar, and Khed between 1829 and 1831, and | ca 
into those of Haveli, Maval, and Mohol (now in Sholdpur) | ai 
in 1830-31, but in practice the rates were never actually V 
enforced. The nominal increases of assessment were in N 
Bhimthadi 134 per cent., and in Purandhar 33%, whilst in (i 
Khed the new rates caused a reduction of 273 per cent. | S| 
| Owing to the failure of rain in 1829-30, large remissions of t 
} revenue had to be given, and balances due were allowed to Oo 
remain outstanding. In 1830 and 1831 there were again I 
failures of rain, and, it being evident that his rates could | ¥ 
not be collected, Mr. Pringle in the latter year himself pro- a 
_ posed that they should be lowered by a third. The Revenue 4 
Commissioner, on the matter being referred to him by | t 
Government, gave an opinion that a. mere reduction of I 
{ rates would be insufficient. There were strong grounds ( 


fos doubting the accuracy of the measurements, as well as 
the other operations of Mr. Pringle’s settlement, owing to 
suspicions of the dishonesty of his subordinates, whom the 
intricacy of his inquiries had prevented him from efficiently 
superintending, and the Revenue Commissioner suggested 
that a special inquiry should be made into the whole matter. 

The collector reported that the work was so full of inac- 
curacies and frauds that it could not safely be made the basis 
of fresh assessments. Numerous cases of fraud were in fact 
discovered, and some of Mr. Pringle’s subordinates were 
convicted on criminal charges and punished. A special 
officer was appointed to make the detailed inquiry suggested 
by the Revenue Commissioner, and, in the end, Goverin- 
ment reluctantly came to the conclusion that the whole of 
Mr. Pringle’s survey and assessment must be set aside, 
Being satisfied that these could not be made the basis of 
any revision, they directed that the whole operation should 


be commenced de xovo. This was the commencement of 


| 
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the now well-known Bombay Revenue Survey and Assess- 
_ ment. It was in the first instance decided that under the 
general superintendence and direction of the Revenue Com- 
missioner, the work in each Taluka or subdivision should be 
| carried out by the collector or his assistant in charge of it, 
| aided by an engineer or other competent military officer. 
Various officers were appointed, the chief of whom were 
Mr. H. E. Goldsmid, of the Civil Service, and Lieutenant 


(afterwards Sir George) Wingate, who were to survey the 


| subdivisions of Mohol and Madha in the Sholapur Collec- 


torate ; _Indapur was to be surveyed under Lieutenant Nash 
on the same system as that adopted in Mohol and Madha ; 
Bhimthadi, Purandhar, Khed, Maval, Junnar, Pabal, Haveli, 
with Barsi and Sholapur, in the Sholapur Collectorate, were 
all to be undertaken by different officers on a uniform system. 
Two important revenue reforms were introduced about this 
time—one, the appointment of Mahalkaris in charge of 
portions of subdivisions, to relieve the Mamlutdars whose 
charges were too large for them to superintend properly ; 
and the other, the abolition of transit duties which the col- 
lector, Lieutenant Wingate, and other authorities, believed 
to be one of the chief causes of the ryots’ poverty. 

The frauds and oppression exercised by village and 
inferior Government officers under Mr. Pringle’s system 
having been puta stop to, Indapur had somewhat recovered, 
and it was under rather more favourable circumstances that 
Messrs. Goldsmid and Wingate introduced their new settle- 
iment in 1837 into the petty division of Kalas in that sub- 
division. Mr. Pringle’s measurements were adopted in all 
villages in which, on examination, the error proved to be 
less than to per cent., but, in all cases in which it was 
greater, the whole village was remeasured. The whole of 
the old classification of soils was rejected. The soils were 
then arranged in three groups—black, red, and yellow— 
according to their colour, each group containing three sub- 
divisions. The nine grades were valued relatively according 
to the following scale : 
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Reas (each +4, of } Rupee). 


1st black ie eae se a 300 
end ,, oe a i a 240 
4 Ne = sie Bar eee 175 
1st red sai sae sae sen 230 
2nd ,, = ine 8 ose 130 
ard, axe ee aoe sits 60 
1st yellow — ate v7 ss 100 
m0... oe — <u ee 60 
2G a =. cee sar Be 35 


The classers, in classing the soil, were bound to look to its 
intrinsic quality alone, by digging in several places in each 
field to ascertain the depth of earth, and assigning a lower 
value for shallowness and for such other visible faults, as an 
excessive quantity of stones, sand, lime, &c., too sloping a 
surface, or want of natural drainage. Other points, such as 
distance of fields from the village site, or water tor drinking, 
were not to affect the soil classification, and were merely to 
be noted as affecting the value of the field for the considera- 
tion of the assessing officer. Where the soil in any field 
came under several classes, the area under each was to be 
estimated and an average struck.. In the classification of 
garden lands under wells, it was found impossible to esti- 
mate the comparative value of the lands without ascertain- 
ing the quantity and permanency of the supply of water in 
the wells. It was then attempted to divide the land into 
classes, but the operation was found to be so complev, from 
its depending on so many different circumstances, that the 
attempt was abandoned, and an assessment was fixed on 
each garden. Each well had a nominal number of acres 
assigned to it, assessed at two rupees each. The highest 
assessment, iftclusive of the dry-crop rate, placed on the land 
watered by one water-bag was Rs. 10. The assessment 
was on the entire garden, and the determination of the 
different shares to be paid by the partners in it was left to 
the people themselves, so as to prevent the interference of 
native officials. 

At this early stage of the survey operations the system 
of dividing each tract of country into groups of villages for 
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maximum rates of assessment according to climate and 
market facilities does not appear to have been adopted. 
The maximum rate for the rst black soil in the subdivision 
was fixed at 300 reas, or 3 of a rupee, and inferior lands 
were assessed according to the proportion in reas given 
above. The general result of the revision in the 733 
villages first settled was to reduce the rental from Rs. 99,030 
in 1836-37 to Rs. 72,790 in 1837-38, or 26 per cent. 

In 1838-39 the survey settlement was introduced into 
the Kurkumb petty division of Bhimthadi, which was con- 
tiguous to Inddpur. This petty division was similar in 
climate and other respects to Inddpur, but the Pimpalgaon 
portion in the west had a much more abundant and certain 
rainfall. Kurkumb was in a very depressed condition from 
the ravages of cholera and other causes. More than half 
the arable land was waste, the villages were ruined, con- 
stant remissions of the Government demands were required, 
and outstanding balances had accumulated. The circum- 
stances being very similar to those of Indapur in all respects 
save that of nearness to the market of Poona, the same 
rates as in the latter were adopted, with an addition of 10 
per cent. on the latter account. In 1840 the collector re- 
ported that where the new settlement had been introduced 
nearly all the land had been taken up, there being in Kur- 
kumb an increase of 14,837 acres in the cultivated area. In 
1839-40 the larger division of Bhimthadi, Pimpalgaon, was 
revised. This had gone through the same trials as Kur- 
kumb, and the people were but little better off than those 
in the latter. On the other hand, the rainfall was better, 
and enabled bajri, a higher-priced grain than jowéari, to 
be produced. It had also the advantage of being nearer to 
good markets than Indapur. Accordingly, the maximum 
dry-crop rate was fixed at 15 annas in place of 12, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent., which gave an average rate of 
zas. 1ops. the acre. This was raised between 5 and 6 
per cent. by Lieutenant Wingate. The average in Indapur 
had been sas. 11ps., and in Karkumb 6as. 6ps. In 1841 
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the result of the settlement in Indadpur was favourably 
reported on—the Government revenue had increased, re- 
missions fallen, and the condition of the people had per- 
ceptibly improved in consequence of the new rates. The 
use of carts in place of pack-bullocks had also become much 
more genera]. A comparison between the average area 
under cultivation in the two subdivisions, Indapur and 
Bhimthadi, in the last year of Mr. Pringle’s settlement and 
the years 1840-41 and 1841-42 showed as follows : 


1839-40 1840-41 1841-42 
ae ) a | ee | 
Bhimthadi ... S0;020: «3. 3;§2;505 «.. 43575594 


The spread of tillage had, in fact, been so rapid 
that the cultivation was superficial, and this was also shown 
by the stock of cattle in the district not keeping pace 
with the increased area under the plough. In revising 
in 1838 the survey reports on which the new system 
was sanctioned, Government approved of no attempt 
having been made to show what proportion of produce 
it was proposed to take as revenue. The great principle 
to be observed was to fix the assessment so low that 
while it gave the State its fair dues, it should not encroach 
on the just share of produce which the agricultural classes 
should receive. The assessment on gardens was really a 
well-tax, but the area under irrigation was so small that it 
was not of much importance. The principle of a higher 
assessment on such lands might be admitted as correct, but 
it was doubtful whether it would not be advisable to suspend 
the operation of the principle in order to encourage the sink- 
ing of new wells and the preservation of old ones—objects of 
vital importance in such a district as Inddpur, where the 
rainfall was so uncertain. The country being pronounced 
by the local officers well able to bear the proposed rates, 
however, Government would not interfere to make any 
change, but as the standard of future prices was uncertain, 
and this was a first experiment, would only guarantee the 
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rates for ten years from 1838-39; they, however, declared 
their intention to continue the settlement for a further period 
if the beneficial effects expected from it were found to have 
resulted. The rates had not been fixed on such decisive 
and perfect principles as to justify Government in limiting 
their demand to them under every change of circumstances 
to which the country could by any possibility be liable. 
Events have fully justified these pregnant words, for while 
the value of agricultural produce has on an average more 
than doubled, the introduction of railways and the opening 
up of the country by the construction of roads must tend to 
keep up the general standard of prices: the rise of some 
and the fall of other markets has, moreover, considerably 
changed, and still continues to change, the relative values 
of land in different parts of the country in such a manner as 
to necessitate the readjustment of the tax upon it. In addi- 
tion to this, the fall in the value of silver and in the rates of 
exchange, coupled with the great development of the trade 
in Indian wheat, constitutes a circumstance bearing on the 
assessment of the land of the ultimate effect of which we 
have even yet no firm basis for forming a reliable judgment. 
The rates were subsequently guaranteed for thirty in place 
of ten years, 

In 1841 an order was issued by Government, on a 
proposal by the Revenue Commissioner, with regard to 
“ Daleran,” or hill-land cultivated with the bill-hook (4o7¢é), 
that twelve annas per “koita” might be levied in the Khid, 
Maval, and Sivner (Junnar) subdivisions, care being taken 
that the system should be confined to such lands as were 
not capable of continuous cultivation, and could therefore 
not be included in ryots’ permanent holdings or brought 
under the field settlement of the survey. All land capable 
of continuous cultivation was to be regularly assessed. In 
Haveli, Purandhar, and Pabal the practice appears to have 
been to levy an assessment of six annas a “bigha” on 
annual inspection estimates of the area cultivated—a practice 
of course open to much abuse. 
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In 1841—42 settlements were introduced into the Pabaland 
Haveli subdivisions. With regard to the former Lieut. Win- 
gate reported that although the people were better off than in 
the rest of the Deccan, and many Mirdsdars (hereditary cul- 
tivators) were still in existence, the country was far from 
prosperous. The villages were neglected, and the area of 
cultivation stationary at about 1,05,000 acres, about one-third 
of the arable land being still waste. Out of Mr. Pringle’s dry- 
crop assessment of Rs. 1,55,000 there had been collected 
during the twelve years (1829 to 1841) for which it had 
been in force, an average of only Rs. 72,000. In the first 
three years of British rule the collections had been very 
heavy, averaging Rs. 1,60,000; in the fourth year they fell 
to Rs. 1,08,000, and thenceforward they had grown less 
and less. The early collectors had drained the country | 
of its agricultural wealth, and caused the distress and | 
poverty into which the ryots had been plunged. Remissions | 
and outstanding balances had been heavier during the | 
twelve years of Mr. Pringle’s settlement than in the previous | 
nine years of British rule. The rainfall was fairly uniform, | 
except ina few of the Eastern villages farthest from the | 
Sahyddri range, and about equal to that in Pimpalgaon. | 
There was a good deal of garden land, both channel and | 
well-watered (Patasthal and Motasthal), in the Ausari_ 
portion of the subdivision. Out of 5,900 acres, 3,900 
were under wells, 950 under channels, and 1,150 under. 
the two combined, but land irrigated from wells had 
hitherto not paid extra rates. It was now proposed to 
apply to these lands the system adopted in the Eastern 
districts, and to levy from one to three rupees per acre 
beyond the dry-crop rates, an exception being made in the 
case of one village which had almost a perennial supply 
of water from adam thrown across the Mina river. Mr. 
Pringle’s measurements proved to be fairly correct, and 
were adopted. The proposals for dry-crop maximum rates 
were various, those suggested by Lieut. Robertson being 
33 per cent. above those of Indapur, those by Capt. Landon, 
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the assistant superintendent, 68°3 per cent. higher, and 
those by Lieut. Wingate 10 per cent. below the latter, or 
58°3 above those of Inddpur. The last of these were 
approved by Government, and would raise the assessment 
by about Rs. 20,000, or 26 per cent., above the average 
collections of the previous twelve years if all the arable land 
was brought into cultivation. The settlement included the 
Ausari, or northern portion of the subdivision, consisting 
of 34 villages. The measurements in some of these 
villages were found to vary from 17 to 52 per cent. in excess 
of the real area, and such villages were entirely remeasured ; 
in those where the variation was under 10 per cent. the 
measurements were adopted. As this portion was nearer 
the hills, the rainfall was more certain than in the East, and 
the difference between the richer and poorer soils less 
marked than in the latter part of the country. The rainfall 
in a few villages in the North-West which were surrounded 
by hills was specially large and certain. In 1820 the 
revenue had been Rs. 80,260, but by 1828 it had fallen to 
Rs. 44,870; under Mr: Pringle’s settlement it fell in 1836 
to Rs. 35,270, and since then had fluctuated between 
Rs. 35,000 and Rs. 40,000, or less than one-half of what it 
had yielded in 1820. Out of 75,177 acres, 55,970 were culti- 
vated, and 19,207 waste. It was thus evident that there 
was great need for reform in the assessment. 

The Haveli subdivision was re-assessed in 1841. Being 
situated to the west of Bhimthadi, its rainfall was more 
certain than that of the latter. Near Poona the grazing 
land was very valuable, and as there was a large demand 
for grass, grain, vegetables, and fruit in the city, the prices 
of agricultural produce were from 20 to 25 per cent. higher 
than in Bhimthadi. As the red soils in the east of the sub- 
division approached more nearly to the black, and became 
more suited for the raising of wheat and grain, a change was 
made in the classification scale, and the former had four 
instead of three classes given to them. From this time 
forward the distinctive names given in the scale to soils of 
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different colours were done away with, and classification 
proceeded entirely according to the nine classes laid down 
in ‘“annas,” from sixteen, fourteen, and so on down to 
two annas. In the first twelve years of British rule the 
average nominal rental of Haveli had been Rs. 1,25,000, 
and in the last ten Rs. 1,07,760; in the former the collec- 
tions had averaged Rs. 74,000, and in the latter only 
Rs. 58,000. Some improvement had been brought about« 
by the grant of low leases with gradually increasing rentals, 
but notwithstanding these concessions, the subdivision was 
suffering from a high nominal assessment, with constant 
remissions and outstanding balances. In the ten years 
subsequent to Mr. Pringle’s settlement these had slightly 
increased, and the revenue considerably diminished, as 
shown above. The maximum dry-crop rate now proposed 
was 550 reas, which, as compared with the 300 reas of 
Indapur, gave an increase of over 83 per. cent. 

For rice land, of which the area was small, an extra assess- 
ment of Rs. 3 anacre beyond the dry-crop rate was proposed, 
and for garden land, as in Bhimthadi, rates varying from one 
to three rupees extra. The general result was estimated to 
give a rental of Rs. 72,000 on dry-crop, and Rs. 5,000 on_—s—7f 
garden and rice land, or a total of Rs. 77,000. Adding to 
this Rs. 15,000 on account of fees to village officers, &c., 
the total came to Rs. 92,000, or Rs. 9,000 beyond the 
average collections for ten years. In sanctioning these 
proposals Government directed that in neither Bhimthadi 
nor Haveli was any land to be assigned for free pasturage, 
but that the right to graze cattle on waste lands was to be 
sold field by field. This measure, apparently harsh when 
it is considered that the ryots had from time immemorial 
been in the habit of grazing their cattle in the village lands 
without payment, was in reality calculated to benefit them 
greatly by obliging them to get rid of the numbers of use- 
less, wretched beasts. that deprived the real agricultural 
cattle of much of the fodder that would otherwise have 
gone for their support, to the benefit of the country. It 
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will be seen hereafter that such was the real effect of the 
contraction of the grazing area, brought about by the great 
demand for arable land that arose under the survey settle- 
ments. In this settlement the principle of grouping 
villages for maximum dry-crop rates, varying according to 
distance from markets, was for the first time adopted. In 
giving sanction to an increase of 9 per cent. in the maxi- 
mum rates of villages in the neighbourhood of Poona, and 
a decrease of 5 per cent in those more distant, Government 
cautiously directed that the adoption of the measure should 
be considered experimental, on account of the supposed 
difficulty of the operation. It will be seen hereafter that 
the principle has been adopted in all settlements subsequent 
to that time. 

In 1841 a report on the survey system, comparing it 
with those in the North-West Provinces and Madras, pre- 
pared by Mr. Goldsmid and Lieut. Wingate, was submitted 
to Government. From this the following useful arguments 
and information may be gathered. It maintained that all 
the most important parts of the system in the North-West 
Provinces had been adopted in Bombay, and only those 
omitted which from local considerations had been found 
impracticable. The Court of Directors had raised the 
objection that too much was left to the discretion of indi- 
vidual officers in Bombay, and no fixed system had been 
laid down as to the mode of settlement. However much 
this might have been the case at first, that state of things no 
longer existed, as definite rules and precise methods of pro- 
cedure had been laid down. As there was seldom any 
necessity for boundary surveys, as in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, the scientific survey of boundaries and areas of 
every village, which only served topographical and geo- 
graphical purposes, had been dispensed with. It was not 
required for revenue purposes, and it would add enor- 
mously to the expense to make it in addition to the field 
measurements, none of the cost of which it would save. 
The objection of the Government of India to the same 
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officers supervising measurement and classification of soils 
as well as assessment, on the ground of their supposed 
tendency to fix the revenue demands too much on uncertain 
and speculative data, and consequently to over-assess, had 
been disproved in practice, as the Revenue Officers objected 
to the assessments being, if anything, too low. 

It was indispensable that the mechanical portion of the 
survey operations should be under the general control of the 
settling officer; the result of the contrary system had been 
shown in the uselessness for revenue purposes of what had 
been intended for a revenue survey in Guzerat about 1820. 
In the North-West Provinces the actual measurements on 
which the settlement depended were made subsidiarily 
by establishments under the revenue officers themselves. 
The objections were really applicable to Sir T. Munro’s 
Madras system, and not to that of the Deccan. At the 
point where the duties of a settlement officer in the North- 
West commenced, a mass of information had already been 
collected by the Bombay survey officers in much greater 
detail than the former got together for their settlements ; 
these details were, however, not so minute as to lead 
Government to doubt the accuracy. of the work, as 
had been the case in Mr. Pringle’s survey. They were 
only carried out with regard to measurement and classi- 
fication of soils, where they were absolutely necessary as a 
check on subordinates. The assessment was not based 
on speculative or uncertain data, but on the same documents 
as in the North-West, such as accounts of past realiza- 
tions of revenue, &c. All reports on such matters were 
forwarded to Government through the collectors and 
Revenue Commissioner, who had thus the opportunity of 
testing their accuracy by means of their own local knowledge 
and experience. One principal test was the contentment of 
the ryots, which was amply proved by their struggling for 
land that they could not even cultivate for several seasons, 
merely to secure the right of occupancy for themselves, thus 
proving that land had acquired a value it had not possessed 
before the settlement. 
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No estates were in any way created or disturbed in 
Bombay. Villages with known boundaries were taken as 
they stood. An accurate record was made of the extent, 
position, and capability of each field or number, and 
although there was no scientific definition of boundaries of 
villages, the maps showed the relative positions of fields, 
roads, rivers, village sites, &c., sufficiently for all practical 
purposes. These maps were much superior to the Khusreh 
maps of the North-West. No portion of different estates 
being included in the same field (survey number), any 
appointment of the rent or land tax was unnecessary, and 
the system admitted of the freest transfer of property 
either by judicial process or private agreement. Any 
extension of cultivation in Madras without a corresponding 
increase of payment was interdicted, as in Bombay, but so 
far from this acting as a check on cultivation in the latter, 
the fear was always lest cultivation should be extended too 
rapidly and beyond the means of the people to keep up. 

The Bombay chain and cross-staff measurements of fields 
were checked by measurements with the theodolite by 
Europeans, and the average amount of error discovered in 
the former was under 2 per cent., whereas in Madras the 
survey, unchecked by any scientific operations, was left to 
the honesty of the measurers. In describing Sir T. 
Munro’s system of classification of soils and assessment the 
Board of Revenue remarked that if made with tolerable 
accuracy it would suffice for the purposes of assessment 
where the property in the soil was vested in the State and 
not in individuals, but would be insufficient where proprietary 
rights were acknowledged and a title to charge rents was 
never claimed by Government. The Board had arrived at 
a mistaken conclusion on this important point. The pro- 
prietary right in land could only be destroyed by the 
imposition of an assessment so heavy as to absorb the 
whole of the rent. As long as the assessment fell short of 
the rent, a value was given to land equal to the difference 
between the two, which enabled the holder to sell the land. 
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It was immaterial to inquire whether Sir T. Munro dis- 
regarded the rights of actual occupiers, but in Bombay, at 
all events, all existing rights were clearly recorded, so that 
the proprietor could do as he liked with his land. The 
Board stated that Sir T. Munro's classification had been 
vitiated by fraud, and was so minute that even honest men 
could not carry it out successfully. This was avoided in 
Bombay by the land being divided from the commencement 
into certain classes according to its estimated value. The 
ryots had a practical knowledge of the relative values of 
land, and such knowledge was easily acquired by native 
agency, whose operations were superintended by European 
officers. Each field was dug into in several places to as- 
certain the different qualities of it, the quantities of the 
varieties being then estimated so as to arrive at an average 
valuation. This was constantly tested by European officers 
in order to secure uniformity of classification. Such 
accuracy had been attained to in estimating the quantity 
under each description of soil that the error discovered 
seldom came to more than the difference between the 
values of two contiguous classes, a difference which was 
inconsiderable. The great test of accuracy in this respect 
was that of land being taken up after the settlement, and 
this had been found to be universally the case. The 
Bombay method of assessment was essentially the same as 
in the North-West Provinces. According to the Board’s 
orders the condition of the agricultural classes, the state of 
particular villages, the amount of revenue realized, the 
prices of produce, and similar considerations as compared 
with the circumstances of previous years, should afford the 
chief grounds for determining whether the rental should be 
increased or lowered. This was precisely the Bombay 
system. In the North-West Provinces further modifica- 
tions were permitted in the assessment of particular estates 
in order to accommodate present and previous settlements, 
and appeared to have been considered necessary in con- 
sequence of marked differences in the industry and agricul- 
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tural skill of the various proprietors and communities. 
The Board regretted the necessity for such modifications, 
and had endeavoured to equalize the Government demands 
as far as possible. In Bombay there were no such marked 
differences, and such modifications were happily unneces- 
sary. It may be remarked here, ex Aassant, that nothing 
was known of the Province of Guzerdt to the writers of 
this report, in some parts of which modifications of this 
description were considered necessary by some revenue 
authorities, and have been adopted. No theoretical pro- 
portion of the true rent of different lands to be taken by 
Government had been assumed in Bombay, as it was 
found impossible to fix what the rent was. The abstract 
justice, however, of limiting the State demand to from 60 
to 80 per cent. of the true rent, as laid down by the Board, 
was admitted. The grant of leases (4az/) was unnecessary 
to bring waste lands into cultivation under the Bombay 
settlements, as cultivation was already extending without 
any adventitious encouragement; the cause of its not 
extending in Madras was that the waste land was over- 
assessed. The Madras annual settlements were essentially 
the same as in Bombay, the complexity and detail obser- 
vable in the former being due to over-assessment and the 
want of any uniform and simple system of accounts. The 
tours of Mamlutdars to take engagements from ryots for 
the cultivation of the season were unnecessary and pre- 
judicial. It was sufficient for Government to know what 
lands were in cultivation, and this could be ascertained by 
an annual inspection by the village officers, as in the 
Deccan, where only six or seven cases of concealed culti- 
vation had been discovered. The survey maps would in 
future prevent one piece of land being wrongly recorded as 
held in place of another, and the accounts of individual 
ryots combined for the whole of a subdivision would give 
sufficient data for the annual settlement. 

Six causes for the variation in the annual amounts of 
revenue in Madras were given by the Board. Of these 
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only two were to be found in Bombay, viz., increase or 
decrease of cultivation, and remissions on account of failure 
of crops or poverty of cultivators. The former was un- 
avoidable, as the ryots were at liberty to expand or contract 
their holdings, and the latter, though inseparable from all 
systems, was at a minimum in that of Bombay. Balances 
outstanding under this were inconsiderable, and land had 
acquired a saleable value. The use of informers, as in 
Madras, was unadvisable, as it tended to demoralize the 
people. Fluctuating demands also gave opportunities for 
peculation, which did not occur in Bombay, where the fixed 
field assessments rendered each ryot independent and secure 
from over-taxation. The safeguards in the North-West 
Provinces were not so great, owing to the larger areas on 
which assessment was imposed. The variety and com- 
plexity of interests among proprietors and sub-proprietors 
also were so great as to give opportunities for the richer to 
oppress the poorer holders, and this appeared to be proved 
by the vast number of cases brought before the courts for 
adjudication. Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
the North-West, had acknowledged that when a pushing 
man once got a footing in a village he would soon bring 
the interests of all other proprietors to sale and buy them 
up himself. The system of joint responsibility, moreover, 
was unfavourable to individual industry and improvement. 
The existence of proprietary rights in the soil in Madras 
had been denied, and it would probably have asserted itself 
if it had existed. Joint proprietorships could only be 
brought into existence from the- force of peculiar local 
circumstances, as there was always a natural tendency to 
separation of interests and independence. Agreements to 
pay revenue jointly were not improbable, but joint pro- 
prietorship in land was unnatural. It had never existed in 
the Deccan, where each field in a ¢hal or ¢hika (separate, 
well-known shares) had its own name and distinct owner. 
With regard to the remarks of the Revenue Board on the 
evils of the ryotwari system, those evils were not due to 
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the system, but to over-assessment, and the superiority of 
that of the North-West Provinces was owing to the mode- 
ration of the assessment. In Coimbatore (Madras) the 
average annual assessment was about one-third below the 
maximum demand, and in Kanara in the Fusli year, 1243, 
out of 51,989 Vargs (holdings) only 31,825 paid the maxi- 
mum assessment, and in 20,164 temporary or permanent 
reductions were allowed. It was vain to hope under such 
a system that the ryots would attain to the standard 
assessment and thus reach the limit of the demands of 
Government. In Madras long years of previous misrule 
had impoverished the country before the ryotwari settlement 
was introduced, and the rates under this were unfor- 
tunately so heavy as to lead to the necessity for annual 
remissions with all their attendant evils. The Revenue 
Board in the North-West drew a pleasing picture of the 
anticipated results of the village system, where families 
would be reunited by the closest bonds of concord and 
sympathy, where the poor would be supported by the rich, 
and widows and orphans encouraged to look for protection 
to their natural supporters. No such results were looked 
for in Bombay, but it was hoped that the settlements 
would confer real and lasting benefits on the people, and at 
the same time augment the resources of the State. 

The North-West Provinces village system was quite 
unsuited to the Deccan, and there were no proprietors to 
deal with, Whether the maps of the Khusreh survey in 
use there were accurate was not known, but ascertaining 


_the whole area by a scientific survey, with village boun- 


daries laid down for geographical purposes, provided no 
check against wrong measurements of fields. Such a 
survey in Bombay would, if considered necessary, have to 


_be made by a separate agency. The classification of soils 


in use in,the North-West Provinces was much too general 
and cursory to be applicable to a field assessment. Accord- 
ing to it only three classes of soil were to be distinguished, 
and great importance was attached to the circumstance of 
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the land being irrigable or not, as well as to the description 
of crop grown in it. Evidence of wrong entries through 
bribery of Amins was given in the correspondence quoted 
by the Board itself, and it was acknowledged in Mr. Muir's 
report that the classification of soils had little to do with 
the grounds of assessment, which was based on a general 
classification of villages. The system of settling by villages 
led to collusion between proprietors and the Amins to 
conceal the area of cultivation, and to wrong entries of the 
quality of land, such as dry-crop for garden. The Khusreh 
survey was declared by some to be most valuable, and by 
others to be perfectly useless. As to the Record of 
Rights (a document in which the ownership of land, the 
peculiarities of tenure, rent payable, &c., were entered in 
great detail), however accurate it might be at the time of 
its compilation, what provision was made for the thousands 
of changes that must constantly take place? The appor- 
tionment of payments being left to the ryots, the boundaries 
of the survey would be disregarded, and this would 
probably lead in the end to a more minute interference 
with individual rights through the agency of the civil 
courts. The assumption by Mr. Colvin, of the North- 
West Provinces, that the Bombay assessment was based on 
estimates of produce was entirely unwarranted. Each 
measurer had a field-book, with every page in it numbered 
and signed, in which no erasures were permitted, but 
merely lines drawn through any mistaken entry that might be 
made, so as to show the original and the correction together. 
Each day the names-of village officers and others present 
were entered in this, with a view to fix the responsibility 
for all entries made. The measurer began his first number 
near the village entrance. The number of the field in the 
village accounts, with every particular as to occupancy, 
tenure, &c., was recorded, and a rough sketch of the field 
drawn. He then chained round the boundary and measured 
the number with a chain and cross-staff by dividing it into 
triangles. This done, he passed on to the next number, 
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and the one beyond, and so on till the whole village was 
complete. Each number was then accurately plotted at 
home from the measurements taken, and transferred by 
tracing-paper to the general village map. Assisted by the 
positions of the village site and roads being fixed by 
theodolite or compass, to make the fields close in in the 
map, a sufficient degree of accuracy was attained for all 
practical purposes. Both measurement and classification of 
soils were thoroughly tested by European officers as they 
proceeded. 

Such is a brief v¢éswmdé of the arguments in favour of the 
ryotwari system, carried out on the principles of the Bombay 
Revenue Survey, as compared with that in Madras, and 
with the village settlement system in the North-West 
Provinces. This report was written in the early days of 
the Bombay system, which has been greatly improved upon 
subsequently in the matter of scientific accuracy with regard 
to which fault was found with it as compared with the 
technical superiority of the professional boundary survey of 
the North-West Provinces. With a view to the village 
maps not being dependent for accuracy entirely on the 
fitting in of one field upon another until the whole village 
space was filled in, one or two straight lines are now 
measured across the lands of each village from boundary to 
boundary, as nearly mathematically accurate as possible, as 
a guide by which measurers may fit in their fields, so that, 
with the assistance of points fixed by the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, the maps, in addition to being all that can 
be required for revenue purposes (the boundary marks even 
being laid down in each field on them), they are quite 
sufficiently accurate for topographical purposes. The 
method of classification of soils has already been described, 
and that of assessment will be readily understood from the 
detailed notices of the manner in which it has been carried 
out in different subdivisions described in these pages. The 
success of the system has been proved by the eagerness 
with which people have taken up lands under it, and the 
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consequent immediate increase of the land revenue. So 
great was the eagerness to secure the occupancy right of 
land that orders had to be issued to restrict the making of 
advances from the treasury where they were required 
merely for extension of cultivation, and not for permanent 
improvements or other agricultural purposes. Another 
method adopted to check undue extension of cultivation 
beyond the means of the ryots was to refuse remissions in 
case of failure of crops, with a view to weed out people 
who from want of agricultural stock and capital should be 
labourers and not attempt independent farming. 

In 1843, the new settlement was introduced into the 
Supa portion of the Purandhar subdivision. It applied to 
394 villages, of which 25 were remeasured, 12 tested, and 
the remainder, which had lately lapsed to Government, 
surveyed for the first time. They lay to the west of Inda- 
pur and south of Bhimthadi. The northern and some of 
the western and central villages were hilly, and the rainfall 
was somewhat uncertain, as in Indapur. They did not 
benefit much by the Poona market, but had those of Sdsvad 
(Sassoor) and Bhor. Mr. Pringle’s settlement had been 
unsuccessful, the collections having fallen from Rs. 47,547 
on its introduction, to Rs. 20,163 in 1835-36, when an im- 
perfect revision was carried out by Capt. Shortrede. The 
average from 1835 to 1842 had been Rs. 28,269. During 
the last two years the remissions found necessary had 
exceeded the collections. The rates proposed by the 
survey officers were 15 per cent. above those of Indapur, 
and 5 per cent. above those of Kurkumb. Government, 
however, sanctioned the adoption of the Kurkumb rates, 
which were only 10 per cent. above those of Inddpur. The 
total assessment, according to these, was about Rs. 60,000, 
as against Rs. 88,894 under Capt. Shortrede’s settlement, 
and a previous rental of Rs. 1,22,713. These were in 
Ankosi rupees, which were of rather less value than 
Company’s rupees. A deficient rainfall in 1843 and 1844 
proved that the rapid increase of cultivation in both Indapur 
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and Bhimthadi had been carried beyond the means of the 
people, and large remissions and a contraction of the 
cultivated area by about 15,000 acres were the consequence. 
In the latter year the failure of crops was so complete that 
many people were only saved from starvation by being 
employed in making a road from Patas to Indapur. The 
next season was more favourable, and the settlement in 
Supa had been so successful that the increase of revenue 
had more than repaid the cost of settlement. In the three 
years succeeding the settlement the revenue had increased 
on an average by 24 per cent. In 1848 the cultivated area 
in the entire collectorate rose from 1,148,755 acres to 
1,228,304. 

In 1847 the remainder of Purandhar, comprising the 
Sasvad Mamlutdar’s charge, was revised. It contained 
thirty-six Government villages. Its chief local market was 
at the town of Sdsvad, the Bapdeo Ghat between it and 
Poona being so steep that produce was generally taken to 
the latter on pack-bullocks, although there was a metalled 
road. There were only a few patches of rice in the whole 


tract of country. The thirty-six villages were arranged for 


maximum rates of dry-crop assessment into four classes as 
follows, it is uncertain on what principles: ten had a 


‘maximum of Rs.1 2as., fifteen one of 15as. 8ps., and nine 


one of 14as. 3ps., the remaining two being assessed at the 
Supa rates. The rice rates proposed, viz.: Rs. 3, Rs. 24, 
and Rs. 13, were considered by Capt. Wingate to be too 
high, and Government authorized their reduction at the 
settlement if it was then considered advisable, as well as 
the continuation of the existing method of assessing hill 
lands, which were of trifling extent. The general result of 
the revision was the reduction of the dry-crop assessment 
from Rs. 49,060 in 1846-47, to Rs. 33,900 in 1847-48, or 


44°7 per cent. 

Bori, one of the petty divisions of Sivner or Junnar, 
was revised in 1848-49. It contained thirty villages, and 
adjoined Pabal, to the climate of which its climate was 
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similar, on the north. The rainfall in the east was much 
more uncertain than in the west. A majority of the holders 
of land were “m7rdsz,’ or hereditary occupants. Under 
Mr. Pringle’s settlement the average acre rate had been 


15as. 8ps., and on the cultivated area Rs.1 oas. 4ps. Be- | 
tween 1829 and 1846 the latter had risen from 46,420°to 


50,052 acres, but remissions in the first sixteen years had 
averaged Rs. 10,350, and in the last five Rs. 7,410. It was 
proposed to divide it into three groups, with maximum rates 
of Rs.1 8as., 14as., and roas. 44ps. Under wells and 
small water-channels there was a total area of 4,100 acres 
irrigated. Some of the latter could only be made use of 
when the rainfall was unusually heavy, and it was proposed 
to levy a water rate on them only when they were so used. 
A small portion of this area had been assessed formerly at 
Rs. 3 an acre. Under the new settlement a rate of Rs. 2, 
as in Pabal and elsewhere, was proposed. The total assess- 
ment according to this came to Rs. 4,719, or a little over a 
rupee an acre. The general result of the settlement was 
as follows : 











OLD SYSTEM. New SYSTEM. 
iw : ; ; | i. . a 
Nacciieiiaiiih is Occupied. | Total. Waste. 
Cultivation. ee fi 2 eo iirc einai 
Dry Crop. Garden. | 
ee ——— — cama: a Se ee eer 
Rs. Rs. Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
54,542 40,319 | 4,719 45,038 10,480 





This showed a decrease of about 4} per cent. on the 
past net realizable revenue, after deducting remissions. 

In 1847-48, twenty villages in the Baramati group in 
Inddpur, which had lapsed in 1844-45, were revised, with 
the result of an increase of 37°3 per cent. over the assess- 
ment on the area under cultivation for the five years ending 
with 1846-47. The maximum dry-crop rate was 13as. 2ps. 
In 1849-50, a settlement was introduced into twenty-six 
villages of Brahmanvadi petty division of Sivner (Junnar), 
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in the extreme north of the collectorate, bordering on 
Ahmadnagar. It comprised also nine dang, or hill, villages, 
containing chiefly occasional hill-crop and rice lands, which 
were left unsettled pending a survey of such descriptions of 


dand. The tract was badly off for communications, the 


ascent of the Brahmanvadi Pass, over which from 10,000 to 
15,000 pack-bullocks annually crossed with grain for Junnar 
and Poona, returning laden with salt. The old assessment 
had been so uneven that the revised assessment would make 
very little difference in some cases and a great deal in 
others. There was a great difference in the prices of 
produce in Kotal, which was above the Brahmanyidi Pass, 
and Utur and Udapur, which were below it, thus showing 
the badness of the road. A considerably larger area was 
shown in the recent than in Mr. Pringle’s measurement, the 
former being 51,938 and the latter 70,756 acres: in the 
former, land on the edges of fields had not been assessed, 
because it had been thought too poor for tillage ; but as it 
had been cultivated the new survey included it all in the 
assessable area. The average collections for ten years had 
been Rs. 33,364, and the assessment on cultivation, accord- 
ing to the proposed new rates, would be Rs. 28,557, a 
decrease of 16°8 per cent., and give an average of 8as. tops. 
per acre. The average according to the old recorded area 
was I4as. 1Ips., but allowing for the increase in the area by 
measurement, this was reduced to 1oas. 11ps. The highest 
rate proposed, which applied to the single village of Utur, 
was 150 per cent. beyond that of Inddpur, and gave an 
average of R.1 6as. 2ps. per acre. It was a market town 
itself, and was only six miles distant from Junnar, which 


was another. The village of Uddpur, which adjoined, had 


had an average of R.1 7as., and was reduced to 
R.1 Oas. 7ps., on a maximum 100 per cent. higher than 
that of Inddpur. In two other groups of thirteen and 
eleven villages it was respectively 60 and 30 per cent. higher. 
Capt. Wingate considered the maximum for Utur too high, 
and proposed its reduction from R.1 14as. to R.1 toas. 
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The proposals were sanctioned by Government with this 
modification. 

In 1850-51 the assessment of the remainder of the 
Junnar subdivision, containing 109 villages, to the east of 
Bori and south of Brahmanvadi, was undertaken. The 
country was very rugged in the west, so that only “ dali,” or 
hand tillage with the bill-hook, was practicable in it. A 
group of villages called the Haveli, lying between Junnar 
on the west and Bori on the east, were the finest in the 
whole Deccan on account of the genial and certain rainfall. 
The chief market town was Junnar, but there were markets 
also at Ytur and Nardyengaon. Under Mr. Pringle’s 
settlement the collections varied greatly, from Rs. 35,000 to 
Rs. 65,000, and in the ten years ending with 1849-50, 
averaged Rs. 58,350, or at the rate of Rs.1 oas. 7ps. per 
acre. The people were reported to be badly off as a rule, 
to be deeply in debt, and to be almost literally living from 
hand to mouth, so that a reduction in the Government 
demand seemed to be urgently demanded. The villages 
were arranged for maximum dry-crop rates of assess- 
ment into five groups. The first, with a rate of R.1 12as. 
included twenty-two villages in the east of the Haveli 
group, mentioned above, and in the valley of the Kukdi river, 
extending to the town of Junnar. The second group, to 
the west of the first, consisted of twenty-four villages, with 
a heavier rainfall but a much poorer soil: the maximum rate 
proposed here was Rs.14. The third group, of nineteen 
villages, had a maximum of Rs.1}. Between this and 
the next group, of thirty-four villages, the kind of agricul- 
tural produce changed from wheat and bajri to hill grains : 
in the latter group the rate was R.1. In the fifth group, 
of ten villages on the tops and slopes of the Sahyddri hills, 
the rate was ? of a rupee. For rice lands, two rates of 
Rs. 3 and Rs. 24, were proposed, according to the position 
of the villages within or on the skirts of the belt of heavy 
rainfall. These rates were approved, but the proposals 
with regard to garden lands were not sanctioned, nor a 
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suggestion that for the existing uniform rate of 12 annas 
on the bill-hook (£oz¢é) in the tracts where “dali” cultiva- 
tion was in use three rates, varying from 10 annas to a 
rupee, should be adopted. The total survey rental, 
according to the superintendent’s rates, amounted to 
Rs. 55,360, which, compared with the average collections 
of twenty-one years, Rs. 56,670, showed a reduction of 
Rs. 1,310, or 2°36 per cent. 

In 1851-52 the Ambegaon petty division of the sub- 
division of Khed, embracing the northern portion of the 
latter, was settled. It contained 58 villages. The two 
towns of Ambegaon and Ghode were the chief markets, the 
former for rice and the latter for other grains. Potatoes 
were largely grown in it, as well as in the neighbouring 
parts of Pabal, and were bought up on the spot by dealers 
for the Bombay and Poona markets. Since Mr. Pringle’s 
settlement in 1829-30 the collections of revenue had varied, 
but on the whole were from Rs. 14,500 in that year to 
Rs. 17,000 in 1850-51. The remissions had not been 
heavy, and the Survey Officer, Lieut. Francis, was of 
opinion that a reduction to the amount of such remissions 
would be sufficient; as the bulk of the landholders were in 
fair circumstances. Four groups of villages were proposed, 
with maximum rates of Rs.13, Rs.1 6as., Rs.14, and R.1. 
These were similar to the rates in Pabal introduced nine 
years previously, which had succeeded. The general results 
in the several classes were as follows : 























OLD SYSTEM. | NEw SYSTEM. 

CLASSES. | : 
1829-51 1850-51 | ~—o Rice. oo. | Total 
Re | Re Rs. Rs. Rs. | Rs. 
I 8,208 10,154 8,200 too | 525 | 8,825 
2 4,736 , 5,125 4,784 | 213 | 622 | 5,019 
3 2,651 2,461 2,662 588 242 | 3,492 
4 2,308 1,859 3,163 | 450 465 | 4,078 

aR eal if oe | | | 
Total 17,903 19,899 | 18,809 —-:1,351 1,854 | 22,014 
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The total increase was thus 12°3 per cent., but excluding 
“dali” and grazing, which were not altered under the new 
system, there was a decrease of 21°7 per cent. 

Some modifications were made in this year in the 
revised assessment in Purandhar, and the rice rates, which 
were considered by Capt. Wingate to be too high, were 
reduced. 

In 1852 the Khed subdivision had revised assessments 
introduced into it. Exclusive of Ambegaon, settled in the 
previous year, it contained 192 villages. They lay between 
Ambegaon on the north, Pabal on the east, Haveli and 
Maval on the south, and the Sahyadris on the west. Kuda, 
under a Mahalkari, was to the west near the hills, and had 
a large area of rice land, while the more open country under 
the Mamlutdar of Khed was well suited for dry crop culti- 
vation. The climate was better than that of Pabal, and 
equal to that of Haveli near Poona, but not quite so good 
as that of Junnar. Its market facilities were almost as 
great as those of Haveli, and the people were fairly well 
off. Mr. Pringle’s assessment in the west of the tract had 
been more liberal than in the east, and during the period of 
his settlement the area under cultivation, with various fluc- 
tuations, increased by 12,000 acres, or 15 per cent. Remis- 
sions had also varied greatly, from Rs. 3,000 in 1831-32 
to Rs. 72,000 in 1851-52, out of a total of Rs. 87,159. The 
villages were arranged for maximum dry-crop rates in five 
groups, with rates from R.1 1oas. to R.1. The first con- 
tained nine villages along the high road from Poona to 
Junnar, which gave them facility for carriage to market. 
Their climate was also favourable for dry-crop cultivation. 
The lower rates were for groups lying to the east of the 
first, where the rainfall became less certain, and to the west 
towards the Sahyddris, where the climate became too moist 
for dry crops. The rice rates were arranged in the reverse 
way, being highest, with a maximum of Rs. 4, towards the 
hills, with one of Rs. 3 farther eastward. For garden lands, 
the area of which was small, the highest rate, for: those 
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which were watered from channels, was Rs. 3, and the 
lowest, for land under wells, Rs. 2. No change was made 
in the “‘koita,” or bill-hook, system of assessment in hill- 
lands inaccessible to the plough. The general result was as 
follows : 





OLD SYSTEM. NEW SYSTEM. 
CLASS AND| 
NUMBER |———— a — <a SS SSS 
OF | Average | year : 
VILLAGES. | from 1829 | 1851-52. ag wd and) Rice. pedo ae 
| to 1852. | garden. | grazing. 
cmap ame ee | — —— a _ -_— - eel 
Ce Rs. Re | Be . | 
I-9 | 22,212 | 25,290 20,355 | I 1,095 | 21,451 
2-31 | 27,430 | 33,602 27,105 | 199 1,244 | 28,548 
3-18 | 9,788 11,850 11,592 | 893 609 | 13,094 
4-49 | 12,912 13,867 16,186 | 4,283 ' 1,496 | 21,965 
5-22 | 2,791 2,550 2,206 | 1,822 635 | 4,663 


| | 








Total | 75,133 87,159 77:444 7,198 5,079 | 89,721 





Exclusive of ‘ dali” and grazing receipts, the increase over 
the old average for twenty-three years was thus 12°6 per 
cent. 

In 1853 the last subdivision of the Collectorate, Maval 
(often called the Mavals), came under revision. It occupied 
the south-west corner of the district, and contained a main 
group of 102 villages called Maval, and another of 78 
called Mulsi to the south of these. Lying near the western 
range, the Sahyddri hills, it differed from the rest of the 
Collectorate in having an abundant and certain rainfall, 
and, being essentially a rice country, bajri and jowari were 
hardly grown in it. Most of the rice went to Poona, a little 
went down the Ghats, and some was kept for local sale on 
the high road between Bombay and Poona at Varangaon, 
Khandala, and other halting places. The chief manure 
used was burnt wood and grass, with which the rice beds 
were covered. Mr. Pringle’s settlement had been a success 
as far as increased tillage and revenue were concerned, the 
former having advanced, mostly in dry-crop lands, from 
36,000 acres in 1830-31 to 45,200 in 1852-53, and the 
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revenue from Rs. 47,500 to Rs. 58,300. But the light 
assessment had brought Marwari money-lenders in its 
train, and the people were more deeply in their books than 
in any other part of the district. Naturally, the grouping 
of villages for maximum dry-crop rates was from east to 
west, the rates for the four groups falling from Rs. 1} to 
R.1; Khanddla and a few villages near the road being 
raised a class on account of the ready sale of their grass. 
It was found that the best rice was grown, not where the 
rain was heaviest, but in the centre of the rainy tract of 
country. The system of rice classification adopted was one 
used in the hilly tracts of Nasik by Mr. Fraser-Tytler, 
according to the kind of rice grown and the character of the 
embankments. The rates were in four classes of Rs. 43, 4, 
33, and 3. The general result of the revision was as 
follows: The survey rental of the cultivated area gave an 
increase from Rs. 48,320 to Rs. 52,890, or 9°4 per cent. 
over the average of the twenty-three years ending with 
1852-53, of under 2 per cent. over the average of ten years 
previous to the settlement, and a decrease of 9'1 per cent. 
on the assessment of the cultivated area of 1852-53. 
There was a margin of Rs. 17,670 left on the assessed 
waste land from which the temporary loss of revenue could 
be made up. 





| Classes and 











| number of Dry crop. | Rice. they ‘Total. 

villages. _— 
Rs. Rs. Rs. | Rs. 
| I-9 4,658 2,176 | 325 | 7159 
Chief 2-51 4,009 | 9232 | 43t28 | 05,543 
division 3-24 35757 53342 | 720 | 9,819 
4-16 220. | 2,912 | 766 | 4,898 
I-4 eo) a 268 | 4,246 
2-13, | «1,735 4,687 | 335 | 6757 
Mulsi, i 689 CO] 887 8,804 | 667 | 10,658 
| 47-32 1,927 | 3,959 _ 899 | 6,776 
Total - 178 | 31,331 39,233 51292 | 75,856 





A general review of the result of the survey settlements 
may now be given. The eighteen years ending in 1854 in 
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the Collectorate as a whole showed no very marked im- 
provement, in consequence of bad seasons and the fluctua- 
tions of prices. The area of tillage rose from 8,95,438 acres 
(in 882 villages) in 1839-40 to 1,368,430 (941 villages) in 
1853-54, and the collections from Rs. 6,36,120 in 1837-38 
to Rs. 7,24,760 in 1853-54. From about 1852, however, a 
change set in, partly in consequence of the high prices of 
the time of the American war, when they began to rise. 
During the twelve years ending in 1866 the cultivated area 
rose from 1,368,430 acres, in 941 villages, to 1,743,179 in 
988 villages in 1865-66, and the collections from Rs. 724,760 
to Rs. 10,55,210. Indapur, which had been in the worst 
condition before 1846, showed a rise in collections from 
Rs. 65,220 between 1836 and 1846 to Rs. 83,050 between 
1856 and 1866, or 27 percent., whilst remissions diminished 
from Rs. 12,220 to Rs. 6. In the latter ten years there was 
hardly any waste land left. This may, of course, be 
attributed partly to the rise in prices and the increase of 
population, but, taken in connection with other circumstances, 
to be explained hereafter when the revised survey settlements 
carried out on the expiration of the thirty years for which 
they were at first guaranteed are described, there can be no 
doubt that it is mostly due to the benefits of the low and 
equitable survey assessments. 

At different times before the expiration of the guaranteed 
settlement, rates based on those already in force were intro- 
duced into villages that from various causes lapsed to 
Government, but as these settlements involved no new 
principles, there appears no necessity for entering into their 
details. In 1867 the revision of the first survey settle- 
ments was commenced in the subdivision of Indapur, the 
first originally settled. 

Partly in consequence of inaccuracies discovered in the 
old measurements, the whole of Indapur was re-surveyed for 
revision. The lands were also reclassified in order to take 
advantage, with which many years’ practice had furnished 
the survey department, of the greater skill with which the 
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operation could be performed. Although on the whole area 
the error shown by the remeasurement only came to 63 per 
cent., the differences in individual numbers were found to be 
considerable. In a list of twenty Survey Fields reported 
they varied from 1 to 94 percent. In the re-classification 
a much larger area of arable, and a much smaller area of 
unassessed, land was recorded. At the time of the original 
settlement, prices of agricultural produce were so low that 
much land of inferior quality was hardly worth cultivation. 
From the demand for land that had arisen in the course of 
the thirty years of the settlement, both from increase in 
prices and the pressure of population on the soil, a great 
deal of this land, much of which consisted of patches of 
waste in the midst of cultivation, thrown in to form Survey 
Fields, had been cultivated at no other expense than that 
of ordinary ploughing, thus proving that the old classifica- 
tion, which had recorded it as unarable, had been faulty. 
The increase under the revised settlement, arising from the 
assessment of such land, was often considerable, so much 
so as in some cases to enhance a ryot’s payments notwith- 
standing a lowering of rate; and it became a matter of 
importance to decide whether the extra land should be 
assessed, or should be considered land which, according 
to the survey principle, the ryot was entitled to enjoy rent- 
free, as having been improved at his own cost. Opinions 
differed on this point, and it was even proposed that credit 
should be given in every holding for as much unarable, and 
therefore unassessed, land as there originally was in it. 
Now, apart from the improbability that holdings would in 
many cases have remained the same, and.in the same hands, 
for thirty years, and the consequent difficulty of carrying 
such a theory into practice; it would have been contrary 
to reason that the State, z.e., the community, should suffer a 
perpetual loss through the mistakes or frauds of classes in 
recording as unarable what simply required to be ploughed 
and sown to bear crops. The controversy ended by the 
Government of India refusing to sanction the proposal. 
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The circumstances of Inddpur had greatly changed in 
the thirty years of the’ settlement. At the original survey 
there was not a mile of made road. In 1852 the road 
between Poona and Sholapur had been completed, and 
Indapur had become an important centre of trade. Later 
on, in 1863, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway had been 
constructed, and opened up, as it were, the markets of the 
world to it. Prices had risen from 53 seers (106 lbs.) per 
rupee of bajri in the five years before the original settle- 
ment, to 264 seers in the ten years ending with 1865-66. 
Population had increased 31 per cent., farm bullocks 19 per 
cent., carts 300 per cent., and ploughs 25 per cent. In 
other cattle there had been a decrease of 9 per cent., owing, 
probably, to the contraction of the area in which they 
formerly grazed. Land had acquired a saleable value, having 
in forty-eight cases, quoted from the Registrar's books, 
fetched an average of seventeen years’ assessment, and in 
six of over twenty years’. The area under tillage had 
increased from 238,135 to 270,070 acres, and the grazing 
and unassessed land diminished from 43,653 to 18,679. 
The climate and uncertain rainfall, however, remained the 
same, and required caution in dealing with the assessment. 
Taking all these points into consideration, an increase of 
from 50 to 60 per cent. in the assessment would, it was 
thought, be proper and reasonable. It was proposed to 
give Indapur itself a maximum rate of Rs.1 2as., to sixty- 
two villages one of a rupee, and the remaining thirteen 
villages near Kalas, where the rainfall was very uncertain, 
one of 1rgas._ Ai little alluvial land on the banks of the 
Bhima river was assessed at Rs.1}. The average on 
the whole came to 7as. 6ps. the acre. The general 
increase came to 53 per cent., the assessment being 
Rs. 124,506 as against the old Rs. 81,184. It will be 
seen hereafter that this percentage was subsequently re- 
duced to 38. 

Bhimthadi was taken in hand in 1871-72. The number 
of villages was fifty-four, of which twenty-three had be- 
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longed to the Pimpalgaon group, and thirty-one to that of 
Kurkumb. These, with some villages from Purandhar 
and Baramati, formed the new subdivision of Bhimthadi. 
Six of them had lapsed in the course of the thirty years. 
The communications of Bhimthadi had also been improved 
‘by the construction of the railway, and the road from Poona 
to Sholapur, as well as other local roads. The three 
market towns of Patas, Kurkumb, and Yevat were all on 
the Poona-Sholapur road. In the three decennial periods 
of the settlement, prices of jowari and bajri had been 
respectively 453 and 36} seers per rupee, 35% and 285, 
and 19} and 15, showing an increase of considerably over 
100 per cent. The area and revenue collections in the 
three periods had been as shown below. 














| | g | ¢ 
Years. Land Revenue. {| From other Sources. | Total. g 3 
j om | | 
Area. Rental. | Grass. | Miscell. Rs. Rs. 
1840 to 1850 | 1,21,127| 49,726 | 214 5995 | 55,935 6,319 49,616 
1850 to 1860 132,332} 60,156 1,103 5,606 66,865 2,306 64,569 
1860 to 1870 1,65,744] 74,665 | 2,947 5,065 82,677 2,077 80,600 








Population, in forty-eight villages, had increased 393 
per cent., farm cattle 19 per cent., other cattle 5? per cent., 
carts 270 per cent., and ploughs 22} per cent. Two hun- 
dred more wells were worked, of which 141 were new, and 
the rest old ones repaired; the total increase was nearly 
38 per cent., from 527 to 727. Of the new wells only 
eight were made in the first ten years, forty-one in the 
second, and ninety-two in the third, so that the prosperity 
of the people seemed progressively on the increase. A 
record of sales of land showed prices varying from ten to 
fifty-two times the assessment. On all these considerations 
the Superintendent of Survey thought the assessment might 
be increased from 50 to 60 per cent., as proposed for Inda- 
pur. For this purpose a maximum rate of R.1 r2as, 
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was proposed for seven villages in the Pimpalgaon group 
nearest to Poona and with the most certain rainfall; and 
one of Rs, 1} for twenty-two others not quite so favourably 
placed in both these respects. Two other groups, contain- 
ing sixteen and nine villages, with rates of R.1 gas. and 
R.1°2as. respectively, were proposed. The result in forty- 
eight villages—the remaining six affording no proper data 
for comparison, as they had lapsed within the period of the 
settlement—was to increase the assessment by 73 per cent., 
as shown by the following statement : 








Survey. Cultivation. Waste. Total. 
| Aves. | Ee Area. Rs. | Area. Rs. 
Old. ncsscs |1,64,618 74,222 1,884 644 |1,66,502 , 74,866 


New ...... 1,86,776 1,28,971 2,019 871 | 1,88,795 | 1,29,842 


| 





| | | 
Increase.... 22,158  54,749+ 135 227 | 22,293 54,976 





Of this increase 20 per cent. was on account of land 
found on remeasurement in excess of the recorded area. 
The increase varied greatly in different villages, being as 
high as 120 per cent. in one case, and as low as 16 in 
another. Both here and in Inddpur no extra assessment 
was imposed on lands watered from wells. In ‘“Ad¢asthal,” 
or channel-watered, lands, rates varying from one to six 
rupees per acre, in addition to the dry-crop rates, were 
given. In the six villages lately lapsed the increase came 
to 44 percent. The total cultivated land in the fifty-four 
villages was found to be 22,293 acres, or 11 per cent. above 
the recorded area, and the assessment altogether was 69 
per cent. in excess of that previously levied. The rates 
were sanctioned by Government for a second term of thirty 
years in January, 1872. 

Between 1872 and 1874 the old settlement was re- 
vised in Pabal, the villages of which had in 1866 been 
distributed over Khed, Junnar, and Parnér. The settle- 
ment applied to fifty-six villages of old Pabal, and three 
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received from Holkar. In the thirty years of the old 
settlement, leaving out the five years of the American war, 
in which prices were abnormally high, the price of bajri had 
risen over 52 percent. In the five years previous to 
the first settlement (1836-41) collections had averaged 
Rs. 66,510, and remissions Rs. 22,700. The waste land 
at that time was about one-third of the arable area. During 
the ten years ending in 1872 the collections were nearly 
steady, being, onan average, Rs. 92,300; the only remission 
during this period having been one of Rs. 40 in 1871-72. 
The waste land in this year was three-tenths of the whole 
area. Population had increased 11°27 per cent., bullocks 
2°7 per cent., other cattle 7°5 per cent., carts 73 per cent., 
ploughs 12:4 per cent., and wells in working order had 
risen from 1,493 to 1,977, or 32°4 per cent. Land was 
more carefully cultivated than in the east of Poona, manure 
being used in dry-crop as well as garden lands. The 
selling price of land was in some instances as high as 116 
and 160 times the assessment. The villages had benefitted 
greatly by the construction of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, two stations of which afforded easy access to the 
Bombay market. A good many fair weather roads had been 
made; the Poona-Nasik high road crossed it from South to 
North, and that from Poona to Ahmadnagar from West to 
‘East, so that with several fair local markets to resort to, 
such as Khed, Pabal, Talegaon, and Manchar, the people 
had no difficulty in disposing of their produce. Owing to 
improvident expenditure on marriages and other social 
ceremonies, however, they were still dependent on money- 
lenders, although every circumstance was in favour of 
their increased prosperity. According to the criteria of 
more or less certain rainfall and distance from markets, the 
villages were classed for maximum rates of dry-crop assess- 
ment in six groups ; the first consisting of only one village 
with a maximum of Rs. 3. The remaining five had rates 
falling from this by gradations of four annas, and contained 
respectively sixteen, thirteen, twelve, eight, and six villages. 
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One of the rivers crossing the tract, the Vel, could be used 
for irrigating by the construction of temporary dams, and 
channel-water rates were proposed, varying from one to six 
rupees, according to water supply. 

The highest dry-crop rates only were imposed on lands 
watered from old wells without extra water assessment, 
with the intention of placing their owners on the same 
footing as the owners of those more recently constructed ; 
this involved a loss of from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 25,000 of 
revenue. The ninety-two acres of rice land, which was of 
superior quality, had a maximum of Rs. 6 and an average 
rate of Rs.3 1as. 7ps. In forwarding these proposals the 
Survey Commissioner, Colonel Francis, suggested that the 
rate of Rs. 3, which raised the average in the single village 
to which it applied by 70 per cent., should be done away 
with, and by certain modifications of grouping, and a reduc- 
tion of four annas a class in the first four, and of two annas 
in the fifth group, reduced the general increase from 88 to 
66 per cent. The grouping was again altered by Govern- 
ment, and the final arrangement was as follows : 


Rs. as 
Ist group sie g villagesat 2 8 
2nd ,, ae 9 a «65 2 
ard: 5; in, «= 5 2 0 
Ath: 55 sae ST rs I 10 


Under these rates the general increase was 75 per cent. on 
the whole fifty-nine villages, and the average dry-crop rate 
12as. 3ps. The total assessment came to Rs. 1,51,510, or 
Rs. 38,910 below that proposed by the Superintendent of 
Survey, and Rs. 49,280, or 48 per cent. more than the 
previous assessment on occupied land. 

In 1871-73 the Haveli subdivision, immediately sur- 
rounding Poona, from which none of the villages were 
more than eighteen miles distant, was brought under 
revision. Poona contained over 90,000 inhabitants, and, in 
addition to being an excellent market for all kinds of 
produce, afforded access by its railway station to Bombay 
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and other important trade centres far and near. E/ighty- 
four villages were to be revised, of which twenty-seven had 
come from Bhimthadi, and seven had been transferred to 
Maval; three had been settled within fifteen years and 
were omitted. The rainfall was plentiful and certain in the 
west towards the Sahyddris, and uncertain in proceeding 
eastwards, the climate of Poona itself being more like that 
of Europe than of the tropics during the monsoon. In the 
period of the thirty years’ settlement prices of agricultural pro- 
duce in Poona had doubled. From 109,000 acres in 1841-42 
the area of tillage had increased to 1,21,000 in 1871-72 ; 
it had fallen off by about 4,000 acres since 1866. Collections 
had fallen in the same time by about 3,000, but were still 
76,000 in the last year as compared with Rs. 65,000 in 
1841-42. In the third decennial period of the settlement 
they were 2°5 per cent. above those of the second, and 
21°3 per cent. more than in the five years preceding the 
first, settlement. Since 1856 remissions had been nominal, 
and in 1871-72 only 634 acres of the worst arable land 
remained unoccupied. Receipts had been a good deal 
diminished by a large area having been taken up for forest 
purposes and for the construction of a large irrigation 
reservoir at Khadakrasla. During the survey lease the 
population of the 81 villages had increased by 42°8 per 
cent., but houses only 7°3 per cent., which was not at all in 
due proportion. Plough and draught cattle were more by 
12 per cent., carts by 131 per cent., ploughs by nearly 20 
per cent., sheep, horses, and other cattle by 29°6 per cent., 
and working wells by 36°5 per cent. ; 418 of the wells were 
new, and of these 276 had been sunk in the last ten years, 
More energy than in other parts was shown in agricultural 
operations, and the prejudice of the people against the use 
of the night-soil of Poona for manure had even been over- 
come. Fruit and betel nut were especially cultivated near 
the town. The value of land had so much increased, that it 
sometimes fetched as much as a hundred times the assess- 
ment. On the whole, the people were better off than those of 
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any other partof the Collectorate. The area of the 81 villages 
was found to be 28,031 acres more than that recorded 
in the revenue books; this arose from grazing lands not 
having been measured at the first survey. For dry-crop 
assessment Vanori ( Vanowree), Ghorpuri, and Kirkee were 
placed in a first class with a maximum of Rs. 4; all three 
were close to the town and the two cantonments. Six 
villages, also near, formed a second group, with a maximum 
of Rs. 34; and 26 villages adjoining these, with a maximum 
of Rs. 3, formed a third. There were five others, of 13, 
9. 5,9, and 3 villages respectively, grouped according to 
rainfall and distance from market, with rates falling at the 
rate of four annas for each group. Of the remaining ten 
villages, the seven transferred to Maval were placed in the 
fifth group at a maximum of Rs. 23, and the three lately 
lapsed villages were assigned to the third, fourth, and fifth 
classes. A large tank had lately been constructed at Pashan, 
and in consequence of the excellent supply of water from it 
the channel-watered lands under it had a maximum rate of 
Rs. 8 in addition to the dry-crop rate; the supply in other 
villages was not very good, and was rated at from a rupee 
to Rs. 53. For rice, grown to the extent of 1,095 acres in 
the western villages, the maximum proposed was Rs. 12, 
which gave an average of Rs.3 1oas. 4ps. These rates 
would have raised the rental by 96 per cent. above the 
average of the last ten years. In one village the increase 
would have been 228 per cent., of which 90 per cent. was 
due to arable land which had not yet been shown in the 
accounts or assessed. An alternative set of rates was 
proposed, by which the maximum in each of the first two 
classes was lowered half a rupee, and in the rest four annas. 
These reduced the increase to 79 per cent. on the previous 
years’ collections, of which 16 per cent. was due to the 
hitherto unassessed area in occupied land. The Survey 
Commissioner proposed a lowering of the rice maximum 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 5, and by some modifications in the 
grouping reduced the total percentage till it came down to 
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75 percent. His proposals were sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, but in consequence of the Government of India 
expressing their readiness to make further reductions, still 
greater changes were made, and the total increase remained 
at 67 per cent. above current collections. The average 
dry-crop rate was I4as. 2ps., the channel-water rate 
Rs.2 3as. 5ps., and the rice rate Rs.2 15as. gps. The 
following statement shows clearly the successive changes 
made : 





Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
80,965 | 1,58,836 1,43,544 1,34,180 





In 1873-74 39 villages formerly belonging to Supa, of 
which thirty had been transferred to Bhimthadi and nine to 
Purandhar, were revised. The climate in these varied but 
little, but those on the Nira river had a larger proportion 
of deep, black soil. Cultivation was inferior,and no manure 
was used in the dry-crop lands except the droppings of 
sheep occasionally penned upon them. The garden land, 
which was all under wells, was not of a superior kind. In 
the course of the survey lease the relative importance of 
markets had changed considerably in consequence of the 
construction of the railway and local roads. The price of 
jowari had risen in the last ten years of the lease by about 
135 per cent., and that of bajri 143 per cent. At the time 
of the first settlement this tract had begun to benefit by the 
revision of assessment that had been carried out by Capt. 
Shortrede. Notwithstanding this, only 40 per cent. of the 
revenue was collected from 1836 to 1842, and up to the 
time of the first Survey settlement large remissions had to 
be given. The rates under this, introduced in 1843, were 
the same as those of Kurkumb, or ro per cent. higher than 
in Indadpur. At the time of the first settlement 26,302 
acres out of 1,41,310 were waste, and from its commence- 


ment an increase in tillage took place, the average waste 
remaining from 1864 to 1873 being only 1,843 acres. The 
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state of matters in the three decennial periods of the lease 
is shown below. 














H | Re- Collec- 
Years. | Occupied. Waste. | Total. ;missions.| tions. 
| 
| | | Liadiets 4 
| Atea. | Rs. Area. | Rs. Area. Rs. | Be f+ Rae 


1843 to 1853 1,26,604 | 50,564 | 15,190 | 6,162 | 1,41,794 | 56,726 | 1,707 | 48,856 
1853 to 1863 1,39,966 56,498 | 2,525 | 1,212  1,42,491 | 57,710 | 416 | 56,082 
1863 to 1873 | 1,42,225 | 57,390 1,843 | 612 | 1,44,068 | 58,002 | 1,889 | 55,500 








During the Survey lease population had increased by 43°5 
per cent., houses by 13 per cent., wells by 71 per cent., 
carts by 202 per cent., ploughs by 31°2 per cent., and 
draught and plough cattle by 10°4 per cent., but houses 
had diminished by 26°6 per cent. Other kinds of cattle 
had also increased a good deal, which was not the case in 
the neighbouring districts. Of the new wells 44 were 
made in the first decade, 148 in the second, and 225 in the 
third of the survey lease. All this proved conclusively 
that the condition of the people was good ; few families 
were hopelessly in debt, and every village held some who 
were quite free. The 39 villages were arranged for 
maximum dry-crop rates in four groups, with rates varying 
from R.1 to R.1 6as. In the first there were only two, 
which were close to the Nira bridge on the Poona and 
Satara road. Twelve on the western boundary, and on the 
road to the Kedgaon railway station were in the second, at 
a maximum of R.1 4as.; twelve more to the south and 
east of these were placed in a third, at R.1 2as., and 
thirteen in the south-east, with the most uncertain rainfall, 
had the one-rupee maximum. There was no rice, and the 
channel-watered land was poor ; the highest rate fixed for 
the latter was Rs. 2. Compared with the previous years’ col- 
lections, the new settlement showed a rise from Rs. 57,461 
to Rs. 81,713, or 42 per cent., as shown below : 





| Waste. | Total. 

| 
Area. Rs. | Area. | Rs. | Area. | Rs. 
Old Settlement ... | 1,42,235| 57,461 | 1,830 | 443 | 1,44,065 | 57,904 
New Settlement... ica 81,713 | 1,558 230 | 1,58,386, 81,943 


jak eae Motes iti Tint 
| 


Occupied. 




















| | | | 
Increase ........... | 14,593] 24,252 | | 14,321) 24,039 
Decrease ............ | | 272 213 | | 
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The Survey Commissioner proposed a few modifications by 
doing away with the first group, and lowering some of the 
other villages a class. These proposals were sanctioned by 
Government. 

Grain subsequently fell, and it did not seem probable 
that the high prices of 1872 would be maintained. It was 
therefore deemed advisable in 1874 to fix a limit beyond 
which increases at revision settlements should not be 
allowed to go; this was fixed at 33 per cent. on any group 
of villages as a whole, at 66 per cent. on any single village, 
and at 100 per cent. on any individual’s holding. In order 
to bring the above-mentioned assessments in five sub- 
divisions into accord with this resolution of Government 
the Survey Officers were directed to lower the maximum 
rate in each group of villages so as to bring its total 
revenue within 50 per cent. increase. After this, any case 
in which the increase was still above 75 per cent. in a 
village, or 100 per cent. in a holding, was to be reported 
specially for the orders of Government. In accordance 
with these instructions proposals were sent in, and received 
sanction, which reduced the enhancements in the five sub- 
divisions to the amounts shown in the following statement : 








_Nameot | Novof |Averge rom) Final Seiler | Percentage sverage Dry 
Sub-Division. | Villages. | 1836 to 1845. 1875-76. Average. Crop Rate. 
Rs. Rs. as. ps. 
Indapur...... 78 81,184 1,311,866 | 38 6 8 
Bhimthadi... 48 | 74,222 1,03,982 | 40 8 9 
Haveli ...... 83 80,965 Ris975> | 41 II 10 
| ee 59 1,02,228 | 1,39,479 | 36 if. 2 
eee 39 57,461 | 72,303 | 26 — 





In 1878-79 forty villages in Purandhar were brought 
under the second revision; five of these were dumala or 
shared villages. Most of the villages had belonged to the 
Sasvad Mamlutdar’s division, which had been settled in 
1847. The subdivision bordered on Bhimthadi on the east, 
and on Haveli on the north. Its husbandry was similar to 
that in the neighbouring subdivisions, except that the land 
was more frequently ploughed, and a great deal of manure 
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used for sugar-cane and garden crops, while dry-crop lands 
were also manured when enough manure could be procured. 
During the survey lease communications had been greatly 
improved. In 1847 the only made road was that by the 
Bapdeo Ghat from Poona to Satara, which was mostly used 
by pack-bullocks, and but little by carts. By 1878 there 
were numerous lines of communication with different large 
markets, the chief of which was Poona. In the matter of prices 
of the three principal grains, viz., jowdri, bajri, and wheat, 
there was an increase of fully 100 per cent. The following 
statement shows the progress in cultivation and realization 
of revenue during the lease, and for 10 years previous to it. 








Years. — W —_ Remissions. Outstanding Collections. 
Acres. Acres. Balances. 
| Rs | Rs. Rs 
1837to 1847 19,834 2,046 2,300 | — 17,924 
1847 to 1857 40,209 1,148 81 | 352 16,932 
1857 to 1867 41,225 373 8 | I 18,130 
1867 to 1877 41,420 214 a | 521 18,390 








Population in these villages had increased by 22 per cent., 
flat-roofed and tiled houses by 19°7 per cent., and thatched 
houses by 15'1, ploughs by 36°4 per cent., and carts from 60 
to 315, or 425 percent. The value of land, as ascertained 
by the sums for which it was mortgaged and sold, was higher 
than in any subdivision hitherto dealt with. The villages 
were divided into five groups for maximum dry-crop rate, 
with the result shown in the following statement. 





" Tp a y trop Cepry Re a : 
Groups AND No, | PIST SETTLE | New SETTLEMENT. Dry CRop. 














OF VILLAGEs. MENT. 
| Asari | Increase per ~Maximum Dry 
|, a | cent. Crop Rate. 
‘ | Bier ie 
Rs. | | Rs. as. 
se 3257 | 5114 | 57 | 2. © 
2 2 | 1,586 | 2,067 | 30.3 | 3 14 
3. IO 11,244 | . 14,390 | 27:4 | I 10 
4. 2 99% | 1406 | t26 | #8 
S 2 16373) | 1,721 | 25.3 x «6 
17 18,733 24,668 3.16 
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Inclusive of all descriptions of land, the revision caused an 
increase of 52°8 per cent in the rental. 

The lands of the other 18 villages were intermixed 
with those of the first seventeen. The climate, communica- 
tions, and markets were the same in both. In the ten years 
before the first settlement the average area of waste had 
been 5,235 acres, which had fallen by 1877-78 to one of 
four. Population had increased by 22'9 per cent., flat- 
roofed and tiled houses by 182 per cent., carts by 121 per 
cent., and working wells by 36°8 per cent. Thatched 
houses decreased by 23°3 per cent. (326 to 250), farm cattle 
by 19°7 per cent., and ploughs 17'9 per cent. If these 
statistics are correct, economical farming must have made 
great progress in the thirty years. The villages were 
arranged in six groups, with maximum dry-crop rates 
varying from Rs.2 12as. to Rs.1 6as., giving an increase of 
34°3 per cent., exclusive of water rates, and 39 per cent., 
inclusive of them. The average acre rate rose from 
8as. 2ps. to 11as. 2ps. Ina small quantity of rice cultivation, 
a proposed maximum of Rs. 8 gave an average rate of only 
Rs.2 3as. 7ps., and all new rice and garden lands were 
assessed at dry-crop rates. There was a total area of 1,435 
acres of garden land, for the portion of which irrigated from 
channels a maximum of Rs. 8 was proposed. The result is 
shown in the subjoined statement. 





| GOVERNMENT OccuPIED LAND. 
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VILLAGES. | Old Settlement. | Revision Settlement. 

| : 5 | Ee | aioe Maximum 

‘aealiogaeen Rupees. | Area. seamed increase. _ rateper Acre. 

| | 

| | R 

| | S. as. 
I. 3 4,375 | 2,812 4,406! 4,481 59-4 2 12 
2a 3 1,844 | 1,125 1,930! 1,693 50.5 2 0 
3+ 2 5721 3003 5,908 4,716 57:0 I 14 
4. +1 242 124 245 | 127 24 | I 12 
5. I 1,387 869 1,481} 1,128 29:5 | « 38 
6. 8 | 22,906 10,553 | 22,930) 13,486 278 | 1: 6 

| | 

as | | 
18 | 36,475 | 18,486 | 36,900) 25,631 | 39.0 | — 
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Proposals for the revision of the survey assessment in 
the Maval subdivision, the greater portion of which was 
settled in 1853-54, were submitted and sanctioned by 
Government in 1887 for the usual period of thirty years. 
Considerable changes in its constitution had been made 
in the meanwhile, 46 villages having been added to it from 
Khed and Haveli, and 84 transferred from it to the latter ; 
it accordingly now consists of 142 Government and 26 
alienated villages. It was one of the Tdalukas originally 
surveyed and assessed by Mr. Pringle, much of whose work 
had been confirmed at the settlement of 1853-54. This 
arrangement having on the whole proved unsatisfactory, 
both measurement and classification of soils have been 
redone under recent orders, with the result that 17,241 old 
survey numbers have become 30,919 under the revision, 
each man’s holding being now separately recorded and 
assessed, excessively large fields broken up, and all alienated 
lands divided off from those paying rent directly to Govern- 
ment. The difference in the general area amounted to only 
411 acres out of 2,12,728 in favour of the new measurement. 

Maval is now bounded on the north and west by Khed 
and Haveli, on the south by the country of the Punt 
Suchiv of Bhor, and it is separated from the Thana 
Collectorate on the west mostly by the Sahyadri range. It 
is generally hilly, and is divided by five spurs from that 
range into valleys from east to west. The Indrdini river 
and its tributary streams drain all but the southernmost 
valley, the latter being watered by the Pawana, which 
through part of its course forms the southern boundary of 
the subdivision. Along the valley of the Indraini run both 
the old made road between Bombay and Poona, and the south- 
eastern branch of the Great Indian Peninsula railway. The 
southernmost valley, that of the Pawana, ranks next to this 
in size and accessibility, but the others contain little level 
ground, and are difficult of access for wheeled carriages. 
Along the banks of the Pdwana, and up the valley of the 
Indrdini to within five or six miles of the Ghat crest, there 
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is good black soil, but the prevailing dry-crop soil is reddish 
or grey, poor in depth and quality, but easily tilled, and 
capable of yielding fine crops of the usual hill products. 
Rice is raised of peculiar excellence. A large proportion of 
its area, nearly a half, is left uncultivated, partly for the 
supply of Poona with hay, and partly for grass to be used 
in the rice lands as rab, or ash manure. The climate, as in 
all districts lying near the Ghats, varies greatly, the rainfall 
at Lanaoli in the west being about 162 inches in the year, at 
Khadkala in the centre nearly 70, and at Talegaon in the east 
about 404. Owing to excessive clearing of forest on the 
hill slopes—a matter only lately taken in hand, and a remedy 
by tree-planting provided by the Forest Department—great 
denudation has taken place, which the efforts of generations 
will be required to counteract. The railway has four 
stations within the limits of Maval, and at one of them, 
Talegaon, is the principal local market, which is the depot 
for the trade between Khed, Junnar, and Bombay. Poona 
is supplied with most of its grass and a good deal of its 
firewood from the Khadkala station. Lanaoli contains a 
large European and Eurasian population, dependent partly 
on local supplies, and here and at other places there are 
small bazaars held, so that on the whole the subdivision is 
well off in the matter of outlets for its produce. There are 
hardly any manufactures, except that of a little oil from 
“ khorasni,” pressed in rude mills. During the currency of 
the first survey lease for thirty years, the population in 133 out 
of 142 villages has increased by about 42 per cent.,and now re- 
presents a density of 153 per square mile ; this, considering 
the proportion of hilly and uninhabited country, is rather high. 
The number of carts has increased by about 753 per cent., 
and that of agricultural cattle, although its advance, 8°7 per 
cent., is apparently small, has kept pace with the increased 
area of tillage, as it gives the proportion of a pair of oxen 
to nine acres of cultivation. The following statement shows 
that prices on the whole have advanced to about double in 
the course of the settlement. 
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Period. | Average Price in Seers per Rupee. 


| Bajri. | Wheat. iaoee vice 





v 


First Year of Settlement ............... | 34 | 26 | 15 
Ten years from 1852-53 to 1861-62...... : = ) om f 134 
Second decade from 1862-63 to 1871-72 124 | 10} | 74 
Fourteen years from 1872-73 to 1885-86 154 12 | 9 





Not to go into too great detail, the returns for 100 
villages show that from an occupied area of 28,925 acres, 
assessed at Rs. 33,956 in the year before the introduction 
of the settlement, cultivation had risen in 1885-86 to 
69,790 acres, yielding Rs. 41,886, while the remissions had 
been nominal, amounting casually in the worst year to only 
Rs. 123. Collections had been made without difficulty : in 
the three last years, from 1883-84 to 1885-86, out of a 
total number of 1,787 notices for the sale of occupancy 
rights issued, on account of unpunctual payment of instal- 
ments of revenue, the demands of the Collector have been 
paid up without requiring the sale of a single field. Theére 
were thus perceptible signs of such an advance in the 
general prosperity of the subdivision as to warrant an in- 
crease of assessment up to the limit allowed by the orders of 
Government, and this view, although objected to by the Re- 
venue and Survey Commissioners, has been adopted by the 
Bombay Government, and finally sanctioned by the India 
Office. 

The second group of 67 villages includes the open 
country at the mouth of the Indrdaini valley, the vil- 
lages on each side of the railway and the Bombay road 
as far westward as the Ghats, and 13 villages in the valley 
of the Pawana, which but for their inferior communications 
might have gone into the first group. The old maximum 
dry-crop rates varied from R.1 qas. to R.1 6as., and 
have now been raised to R.t 8as.; the maximum rate for 
rice is the same as in the first group. The third group, of 
39 villages, lies in the remoter parts of the valley of the 
Indraini and along the northern border, with a few in the 
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Pawana valley. Though equal in climate to the second 
group, the communications of this are not so good. The 
maximum dry-crop rate of R.1 gas. in the majority of 
these villages remains as before, being lowered in five from 
R.r 6as., and raised in three from one rupee. The 
maximum rice rate adopted is Rs. 7. In the fourth group, 
of 22 villages stretching along the crest of the Ghats, and 
in some cases down the western slopes, the old maximum 
dry-crop rate of a rupee has also been retained, and one of 
Rs.6 adopted for rice. The climate here is excessively 
moist, and wheeled traffic is almost unknown. The area of 
rice cultivation in Government land has increased in the 
course of the settlement from 10,915 to 14,786 acres; the 
average assessment rises from Rs.2 2as. gps. to Rs.2 8as. 
gps. per acre. The area recorded as garden in the old 
survey was only 26 acres, assessed at an average of 
Rs.11 1as. 1ops. the acre: it is now 186 acres, assessed 
as follows : 


Acres. Average rate. 
Rs. as. ps. 

Motasthal (under wells) 151 2 I 3 
Patasthal (under channels) * 35 3. +10 I 


The rules regarding non-assessment at extra rates of 
land improved at the tenant’s expense, and reducing that 
under old wells to dry-crop rates, have been strictly 
adhered to. The general effect of the revision is shown 
below. 








| By Op Survey. | By REVISION SURVEY. 
Cass | 
AND No. | | | 
OF Government occu- |Government Occu-| - Increase 
Vittaces.| pied Land. | pied Land. | Waste. Total. per cent. 








| Area. Rupees.| Area. | Rupees. | Area. | Rupees. Area. | Rupees. | 
| | 
| 

















| 
| 
| | 
14 | 15,540 | 12,555 | 15,734 15,667 | 295 
| 
| 


I. 171 16,029 15,838 248 
2 67 | 55,873 | 34,381 | 59,313 | 45,861 3,124 | 1,823 62,437 | 47,684 33°4 
3 39 25,451 | 12,819 27,262 16,767 2,252 667 29,514 17,434 30°8 
4. 22 13,473 | 5.495 | 15,858 71332 523 | 103 16,381 75435 33°4 

142 | 79701337 | 65,250 1,18,167| 85,627 | 6,194 | 2,764  1,24,361| 88,397 312 








I have thus placed before your readers a brief sketch 
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of the history of the Land Revenue Administration of a 
Bombay collectorate, tracing it from the commencement of 
British Rule up to the present day. The change from the 
barbarous methods of the Mahratta v¢gze, which, as Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone pointed out in the minute quoted at the 
commencement, depopulated the Province of Khandesh in 
course of ten years, to the enlightened system under which the 
the Deccan ryot now lives, and but for his own improvidence 
would flourish, must strike the most careless observer. From 
never knowing what the demands upon him would be in 
any year, demands enforced, if not promptly met, by 
actual torture, he now can tell off upon his fingers the exact 
amount he has to pay for every field in his occupancy, that 
amount never being liable to increase on account of any 
improvement he may make in his land for the purpose of 
raising superior crops, and being only liable to variation at 
the end of the thirty years’ settlement on general considera- 
tions, such as the establishment of better markets or 
a general rise in the value of agricultural produce. He can 
at any time by a simple petition throw up, or transfer by 
mortgage or sale, the whole or any portion of his holding, 
or retain it from generation to generation by payment of a 
moderate rent, leviable in such instalments as to admit of 
his meeting them, by the realization of his produce. He 
is, in fact, a peasant proprietor, liable only from year to year 
to the payment of a fixed sum, the liability to which he can 
relinquish at any time without fine, forfeiture, or penalty of 
any kind. And all of these solid benefits he has derived 
from the beneficent system of the Revenue Survey and 
Settlement, the gradual development of which, as well as 
its detailed processes, I have endeavoured to describe in 
this Article. 
A. Rocers. 














ENGLAND AND PERSIA. 


More than one event during the last twelve months has 
served to bring into notice the relations between England 
and Persia, and to place them ina more favourable light 
than has been the case for a great many years. There was 
the incident at Jask, then came the surrender of Ayoob 
Khan, and now we have the opening of the Karun river. 
In all these matters the Shah’s Government, which is only 
a Foreign Office phrase for Shah Nasreddin himself, has 
shown remarkable and unexpected eagerness to accept our 
views, yield to our demands, and even to anticipate our 
wishes. If the first impulse would be to attribute this grati- 
fying change to increased wisdom at Teheran, or to a more 
correct sense of the peril in which Persia stands from the 
friendly hug of the Northern Bear, the second and probably 
better founded reflection is that it must be largely due to 
the more sympathetic and vigorous expression of English 
policy since Sir Henry Drummond Wolff arrived in the 
Shah's capital. Asan early advocate of that course, I can- 
not help feeling personal satisfaction in quoting some pas- 
sages on the subject from my “England and Russia in 
Central Asia,” * published in March, 1879, and they will 
also serve as a suitable text for the following remarks on 
current events and the future development of our Persian 


policy : 
‘“‘ The narrative of our past relations with Persia cannot fail to remind 


us that our position has been much affected by doubt and want of purpose 
in the past. We have often apparently not known what our policy should 





* “England and Russia in Central Asia” (W. H. Allen & Co.), vol. ii. 
PP. 215-9. 
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be, and, when we have chanced to have come to some determination upon 
the subject, we have usually marred its effect by vacillation in carrying it 
into execution. It is high time that this state of things should cease. We 
are no longer unskilled in the mysteries of Central Asian statecraft. We 
may even claim to be quite as skilled as the Russians, and, this being so, 
jt is vain for us to pretend to shut our eyes to the fact that to secure a strong 
position in Persia should be the corner-stone of the foreign policy of India. 
. . . It is difficult to imagine a country more strikingly favoured in every 
respect than the kingdom of the Shah, and although Persia has been shorn 
of much of its power by the loss of the Caspian provinces, it still remains a 
State of sufficient strength and resources to present a bold face even to a 
great Power. 

“It is very necessary that the policy of this country with regard to 
Persia should return to the first principles upon which it was based in the 
earlier years of the century, and, by putting aside that spirit of indifference 
which is ill suited to a Power charged with the trusteeship of such important 
interests as England is, assist in regenerating a country which was never 
weaker than at the present moment. . . . The Shah is practically impotent, 
and must do what Russia orders him. In this fact lies the secret of our 
policy. We should give him and his ministers the moral courage which 
they require to enable them to resist the Russian demands. . . . It will 
require a bold, consistent, and determined policy, advocated with skill and 
pushed with eager determination, to recover all the ground we have lost. 
But it is not too late for diplomacy to retrieve the day. . . . The Central 
Asian Question cannot be solved by divided action in any one phase of it. 
There must be vigour throughout, but nowhere can vigour be more bene- 
ficial than at Teheran, where it has been so long absent.” 


The opening of the Karun river to the commerce of the 


world, which, however, means practically British India, has 


served as a sort of notification to Russia that Persia wishes 
to escape from the tutelage in which the Czar’s ministers 
hoped to keep her. In itself the concession may not be of 
the greatest value, but it is one for which Anglo-Indian 
merchants and politicals had been striving for more than 
thirty years, and it therefore represents a reward of English 
patience, and seems to indicate a growth of English influ- 
ence. The excitement of the Russian press is, consequently, 
not surprising, especially as they must be aware of the 
military and strategical * advantages to be derived in time 


* On this point no one has written with greater force than the late 
General John Jacob. He said: “In possession of this line of country 
opening on the valley of the Euphrates, taking these maritime provinces, 
especially the valley of the Karun, as our base, with full arsenals, magazines, 
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of war from the control of the Karun, and the improvement 
of communications that may be expected to follow the in- 
crease of trade in the provinces of Khuzistan and Luristan. 
The vindication of our interests must necessarily prove 
fruitful of incidents displeasing to our rivals, and the Karun 
river question furnishes only the first passage in what must 
be a keen contest between the diplomacy and trade of 
the two Empires in Persia. The hope would be unreason- 
able and absurd to suppose that, after having left Russia for 
so many years in undisputed possession of diplomatic supre- 
macy at Teheran, our successes, however insignificant and 
unimportant, should receive anything but the marked dis- 
approval of the Russian officials and press. As those 
successes become more marked and produce more definite 
results, that disapproval will increase, and the Russian Govern- 
ment will be urged to take vigorous steps to compel the 
Shah to pursue a one-sided policy of bestowing exceptional 
favours on Russian subjects, and excluding other nations 
from their legitimate rights as friends and allies. For all 
this we must be prepared, as the necessary consequences of 
any attempt to prevent the Shah becoming another Ameer 
of Bokhara, and the considerable resources of his State in 
men and supplies being enrolled in the service of Russia. 
The Karun river concession has been rendered more 
bitter for the Russian palate by several rebuffs which the Per- 
sian Foreign Minister has given to the unreasonable demands 
of Prince Dolgorouki. As those demands relate, with one 
exception, viz., the Consulate at Meshed, to matters which 
do not concern this country, and with which our Minister at 
Teheran would not think of interfering, the random allega- 
tions of the Movoye Vremya that Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff has instigated the obstructiveness of the Teheran 


and supplies of all kinds ready there, instead of being immediately dependent 
on distant support from Bombay and Sind, we should be in a position, in 
case of a renewed war with Russia, to march an Anglo-Turkish army into 
Georgia, and there, co-operating with other forces sent, if necessary, zi 
Trebizonde, to drive the Russians behind the Caucasus and to keep them 
there ” (‘‘ Views and Opinions of General J. Jacob,” 1858, p. 405). 
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Government, need not disturb our serenity, and certainly do 
not call for notice. It is of no interest to us if M. Vlassoff 
cannot get his exeguatur at Resht, or that corn is not freely 
exported to Lutfabad, or that the Persians are shirking the 
construction of their half of the road from Ashkabad to 
Kouchan, and the only concern we can affect in the ap- 
pointment of a Russian Consul at Meshed is that if it were 
sanctioned we should require the same concession to be 
made to us. Of all the other questions we are indifferent, 
and, indeed, ignorant of the respective merits of the Russian 
and Persian cases, for, of course, the Shah’s ministers have 
something to say upon the facts, and as to their obligations, 
as well as the servants of the Czar. Still, it is not to be 
denied that these extraneous circumstances are calculated to 
increase the irritation felt in Russia about what is a distinct 
result of English diplomacy. . 

None of these questions, with the exception of the 
projected Consulate at Meshed, are likely to present serious 
difficulty in the way of settlement. M. Vlassoff will get his 
exeguatur in due course—the newspaper accounts are not 
clear in distinguishing between the Consular cases at Resht 
and Meshed—and the provisions of the Convention between 
Russia and Persia as to the Khorassan frontier will have 
to be complied with. Whether Prince Dolgorouki remains 
at Teheran, or is superseded, it will not need very 
strong language or angrily-worded despatches to obtain 
these results, which may serve to appease the excited amour 
propre of the journalists of Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
The Shah, without committing himself too far, will have 
been provided with an opportunity of judging what are the 
opinions held towards him by the friendly Government 
of Russia, and he and his ministers are quite capable of 
arriving at logical conclusions. It will not be to our disad- 
vantage if Russian diplomacy in Persia passes through a 
protracted phase of bluster, and if the existing friction at 
Teheran should be aggravated before it is removed. 

If the particular cases that have been referred to are not 
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calculated to produce any serious rupture between Russia 
and Persia, such a contingency is not likely to arise from 
any sudden impulse inducing the Russian authorities to 
proceed to extremities against the Persian Government. 
Russia can gain nothing by converting into an open enemy 
one whom she has always wished to represent as a friend 
and protegé. Were she to do so, not merely would she 
lose all the indirect advantages of Persia’s pretensions to 
Herat, but she would have to conduct compaigns without the 
supplies of Persia, or prosecute first a costly and laborious 
war for.the coercion of the Shah, with the absolute cer- 
tainty that her conquest could never be complete, as Eng- 
land would have no difficulty in compelling her to keep at a 
respectful distance from the sea-coast. It will be long indeed 
before Russia will proceed to the extremity of violence 
against the Shah, and when she does it can hardly take any 
other form than that of an overt encroachment in the direc- 
tion of Herat, which would at once constitute a serious 
menace to the Government of India. Notwithstanding 
the vapourings of the Russian press, the threatening lan- 
guage of Prince Dolgorouki or his successor, and even the 
wish in the highest quarters to bring the Shah into abject 
subjection, Russia has found in Persia another Bulgaria, 
and, if we only play the cards left to us with sufficient skill, 
there is no reason for the Shah’s independence or dignity to 
be in any way endangered, and for Persia to become, as it 
threatened to be, a preserve of the Czar: 

So far as one may judge from the opinions expressed 
in the newspapers, and from the talk in well-informed circles, 
the danger is not that Russia may resort to extreme mea- 
sures in order to have the satisfaction of coercing its former 
Asiatic ally, but that England, frightened at the conse- 
quences of its slight and little meaning success in regard to 
the Karun valley, will pave the way, by a return to its old 
self-effacement, for some striking success, and the recovery 
of its old predominant position by Russia. It may be pre- 
mature, therefore, to attribute to the opening of the Karun 
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river all the importance that it would possess as the first 
step in the more energetic and consistent expressions of 
English rights in Persia. We have to wait for the solution 
of this point—viz., whether the Karun river opening was 
merely the tardy reward of long demanding and patient 
persistence, or the direct consequence of an important and 
radical change in the mutual policy of England and Persia. 
I can only hope that the latter represents the true version, 
but I fear the most hopeful supposition will not justify our 
regarding it as more than a tentative measure, tentative 
both as regards its effect on English opinion at home as 
well as its immediate results in Persia. 

Under these circumstances it .is the more necessary to 
point out in some detail the reasons which render it advis- 
able that a radical change should take place in our Persian 
policy, and that an attempt should be made to revive the 
independent spirit of the Shah and his people, so that they 
may not become mere tools in the hands of an astute and 
unscrupulous Power. Those results, it is’ obvious, cannot 
be obtained without an effort, and it depends very much on 
the due appreciation of the facts connected with the military 
and political situation in Western Asia whether the effort 
will be made. . 

However tardily the admission has come, something is 
gained when it is allowed that Persia, enfeebled and awk- 
wardly placed as she is, still counts as a factor in Central 
Asian politics. For thirty years, and even more, we have 
not possessed the semblance of a policy in Persia. We 
have had Afghan policies of different forms and com- 
plexions, and they have entailed one obligation which has 
affected the Shah, and which we have carefully fulfilled— 
the exclusion of Persia from Herat. But although Persia 
has always been a more civilized and amenable State than 
Afghanistan, we have never, since the missions of Sir John 
Malcolm and Sir Gore Ouseley, attempted to carry out the 
intelligent policy which would have kept Persia on friendly 
terms with ourselves, and which might have resulted in 
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her own regeneration. Before Persia was crippled by the 
effeteness of her own administration, and effaced by the 
new development of Russian power at Merv and along the 
Attock, the English Government would take no pains to 
establish a cordial understanding at Teheran, believing at 
first that Persia counted for little, and afterwards that it 
would be impossible to supplant the influence of Russia. 
Now that Persia has been placed at a considerable material 
disadvantage, the effort to regain all our lost opportunities, 
and to place ourselves in as favourable a position as we 
might have occupied had we rigidly adhered to all the 
propositions in the Treaty of 1814, must be far greater 
and better sustained than there is good room for hoping 
from the precedents set in any other branch of our Central 
Asian policy. It is something to say that a success marks 
the beginning of the growth of interest, if not the develop- 
ment of a new policy, which must be inferred from the 
Karun river incident; and if Russia will only further 
embarrass the situation by errors of diplomacy and want 
of patience, which is far from improbable, we may count 
upon Persia’s leaning towards us becoming more marked, 
and still more important upon English opinion making a 
sympathetic movement towards the effectual support of an 
overborne people struggling against the unwarrantable 
pretensions and demands of a grasping neighbour. 

England has need of allies in Asia. The conditions in 
force when we conquered India are not the same as those 
under which we have to govern and retain it. We are 
exposed to the danger of external attack, which has been 
recognized by successive Governments, both Liberal and 
Conservative, and which has already added millions to 
the debt and annual expenditure of the Government of 
India. The situation in Europe does not encourage the 
belief that we can rely on the co-operation of any Power 
in any dispute or quarrel affecting India or Central Asia. 
We shall have to trust to our own resources alone, and in 
our natural desire to bring some of the forces of Asia 
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into the same camp as ourselves we have spared neither 
money nor endeavour to convert Afghanistan into a trust- 
worthy ally ; and, looking still further afield, we have based 
some hopes on the friendship and co-operation of China. 
But the most cursory consideration should serve to show 
that the uses of Afghanistan as an ally are immeasurably 
increased if Persia can be brought to recognize her identity 
of interest with ourselves in maintaining the present posi- 
tion in Central Asia. As an array of Asiatic States, a firm 
alliance, based on a military convention between India, 
Afghanistan, and Persia, would be very strong for offensive 
purposes, and would therefore contribute much towards the 
maintenance of peace, especially if there existed its counter- 
part in Eastern Asia in the avowed solidarity of the interests 
of England and China. 

The advantages accruing from a close alliance with 
Persia are not confined to our securing the ruler of 
Afghanistan against the assertion of pretensions on the 
part of the Shah, which he has always found a difficulty in 
resisting, both at Herat and Candahar, or to the direct 
military co-operation of the Persian army, although that 
might, on the high authority of Sir Henry Rawlinson, be 
rendered far more efficient than is generally supposed. 
The chief advantage to be derived from it would consist in 
the obstructions placed in the way of Russia’s action in 
Central Asia by the refusal of the Shah to be made any 
longer a cat’s-paw. The Russian authorities themselves 
have admitted that the delay or obstrucflon in the delivery 
of corn at Lutfabad has caused them much inconvenience, 
and it has always been acknowledged that any considerable 
Russian force engaged on the Heri Rud would have to 
draw the bulk of its supplies from the Persian province of 
Khorassan. One of the immediate consequences in time 
of war of an alliance between England and Persia would be 
that the Russians would be deprived of their best and most 
convenient market, and that they would have to draw all 


their supplies from Europe. Another consequence would 
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be that Russia could not put forward Persia’s claims to 
Herat as a screen for her own, nor could she hope for the 
support, as she has hoped, of the large Persian colony 
resident within that city. 

It may of course be said that Russia could easily coerce 
the Shah by landing a force on the southern shore of the 
Caspian, and marching on the capital ; but even allowing 
for the superiority of Russian troops, the occupation of 
Teheran would not be such a very easy matter, and even 
when accomplished, Russia would only be at the beginning 
of a very arduous and unprofitable enterprise if the Persian 
Government stood firm. Or it may be said that Russia 
would confine her action to the occupation of Meshed and 
the north-east corner of Khorassan, leaving the Shah to do 
his worst towards its recovery. No doubt this would prove 
a serious and embarrassing position for the Persian Govern- 
ment, and we should be compelled to take some pronounced 
step to relieve the Shah from the disadvantage under 
which he would thus be placed. If we were either unable 
or unwilling to accomplish this, the alliance between England 
and Persia would of course experience a natural and speedy 
dissolution. As Afghanistan would also be a party to any 
such alliance, there is no reason why we should be reduced 
to a condition of helpless observation. 

There are, of course, objections to discussing the 
possibilities of a state of war while pacific relations remain 
undisturbed, especially as we have been so recently engaged 
in a serious and protracted effort to avert any difficulties 
between the two Empires ; but we cannot close our eyes to 
a manifest attempt to prescribe a specific course for the 
Persian Government which shall have the effect of benefit- 
ing Russia and injuring England, and we have every right 
to resent and prevent such a policy being realized, as the 
Treaties giving Persia a place in the body of Asiatic States 
bear our signature as well as that of Russia. The respon- 
sibility of our discussing the consequences of a conflict 
between English and Russian interests and influence in 
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Persia must rest with the Russian press, which took um- 
brage at the very simple and harmless transaction relating 
to the Karun, and also with the Russian Government, for 
it has more than endorsed the line taken by its newspapers 
in sending back Prince Dolgorouki to the Persian Court 
with letters of a threatening and unfriendly purport. 
Russia has injured herself in more than one way by the 
attitude she has chosen to adopt in this question. She has 
in the first place treated us with a want of loyalty, not to 
speak of friendship; she has in the second place adopted a 
tone towards the sovereign and court of Persia that cannot 
fail to give umbrage; and lastly, she has, of her own act, 
exposed the hollowness of her pretensions to regard Persia 
as a suvject province. 

We must, therefore, hope on every ground that our 
Government will stand firm, and that it will not allow even 
the petition of the Shah, should he be coerced by threats 
into asking for the voluntary surrender of the concession, to 
induce us to waive one iota of the right we have obtained 
in common with the world by so much patience and per- 
sistency. Were we to give way, the Persians themselves 
would be the first to despise us, and to deem our support a 
broken reed. With regard to the projected Russian Con- 
sulate at Meshed, we must leave Persia to fight her own 
battle. The demand is really an unreasonable one, and 
meant to be unfriendly, and of course if Russia obtains the 
privilege to have a Consul there, we should expect a similar 
right to be given to us. But it may be difficult for the 
Shah to avoid compliance with what is a plausible .demand, 
unless he is prepared to face an active Russian intervention 
within his own frontier. 

The probable outcome of the present diplomatic friction 
and correspondence seems to be, that the Karun concession 
will stand, and that after more or less delay Russia will be 
allowed to establish a Consulate at Meshed. The period 
immediately before us will, therefore, provide the occasion 
for English policy in Persia to give practical evidence of 
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its skill, energy, and courage. We shall have to provide 
the Shah and his ministers with the moral courage to resist 
the unfair demands and intimidations of Russia, and at the 
same time we have no desire, and shall not go out of our 
way, to irritate Russia. That we cannot altogether help 
doing if we firmly carry out the resolve to thwart all 
schemes undertaken to our disadvantage, and chiefly in the 
hope of excluding English commerce as well as _ political 
influence from Persia. Yet if, on the other hand, we allow 
Persia to be browbeaten, and ourselves to be ignored, as to 
the settlement of matters in that country, which closely 
affect England, and which do not concern Russia, it is 
inevitable that we must resign all claim to be heard in 
Western Asia. We have no wish to quarrel with Russia 
in Persia, but honour and interest alike compel us to take 
up a definite position and make a firm stand. 

Should matters reach the serious pass which now seems 
only too probable, especially as the Shah, if he has any 
reason to hope for English support, may wish to test its 
extent and firmness. We cannot afford to throw away a 
single chance in preparing for the grave events that must 
follow. The present situation being rendered more acute 
by either the extreme measures of Russia or the prolonged 
and obstinate resistance of the Shah, the time will cer- 
tainly have arrived for us to obtain some control over the 
Persian army, which has already had English, French, 
.Russian, and Austrian instructors, but which at present 
shows little or no trace of our old influence. It is not 
likely that this could be effected with regard to the northern 
army, although it ought to be perfectly feasible in the 
southern provinces. In connection with this subject it 
seems natural to mention that a very good commencement 
would be made by the release of Prince Zil-es-Sultan and 
his reappointment to the Governorship of Ispahan or some 
similar post. If it becomes necessary to incur great 
responsibility in assisting Persia to vindicate rights which 
she herself has resolved to uphold, it follows as an inevit- 
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able consequence that we must have some controlling 
power over the Persian army. This the Shah would prob- 
ably be quite willing to give, but here again we have 
difficulty in deciding, when the right moment has been 
reached between timely precaution and unnecessary 
menace to Russia. 

In addition to the military reorganization of the Shah’s 
army, the only suggestion that need be made is to acquaint 
the Ameer Abdurrahman with all our views and intentions 
with regard to Persia, and to sound him as to the desir- 
ability of showing in a marked way that Persia and 
Afghanistan have laid aside old differences, and are now 
willing to admit unity of interest and of action. For that 
and other reasons it is much to be desired that an imposing 
mission may visit Cabul in the spring, and that it may be 
followed before the year is out by an interview and con- 
ference between the Shah and the Ameer at some place 
between Meshed and Herat. We live in an age of 
demonstrations, and open alliances serve as the best sup- 
ports of peace, the aggressive Power fearing to provoke 
war with those who combine against it alone, on the 
same principle that the burgiar shuns. tke: house’ wiiere he 
knows a revolver is kept..:If we aeglect: to. ‘form ‘these 
alliances, and to make the bese use of them in’ Asia, we 
shall be strangely indifferent and obtuse, for Russia has 
not a single ally there, and we could have on our side all 
the States without exception, for it is now known that we 
have no wish to disturb their forms of Government, or 
interfere with their independence. Of all such alliances 
none is more necessary, and none could be more easily 
obtained than that with Persia. 

Demetrius BouLGER. 











THE INDIAN “NATIONAL CONGRESS.” 


It was the boast of Rome that she, alone among the 
conquerors of antiquity, sought to obliterate from the 
mind of the vanquished the stigma of conquest, to in- 
clude all her subject races within the pale of a common 
citizenship, and to teach them to look upon her as their 
common mother— 


 Heee est in gremio victosque sola recepit, 
Humanumque genus communi nomine fovit, 
Matris non dominze ritu, civesque vocavit — 
Suos, domuit.” 


Although beset by greater difficulties than were en- 
countered by Rome in the consolidation of her power, it 
has been the consistent policy of the Government of India 
to base its ‘adininistration ‘of that country on the same 
wise and: beiieficent. . pripgiple::: There is little in common 
between’ the’? ‘vigorous"And “Active English character and 
the lymphatic Indian temperament, between the practical 
methods of the one and the sentimental mysticism of the 
other. In endeavouring, therefore, to graft an English 
system of administration on the ancient Indian stock, the 
English Government has undertaken a more arduous and 
puzzling task than that which fell to the duty of Rome, 
working, throughout the European dominion at least, 
among peoples nearly akin’ to her own. Moreover, the 
ideal of good government has greatly changed since the 
Roman days, and the purity and justice of the English 
Government of India are very far in advance of those 
of Rome. In spite, however, of the obvious and recog- 
nized difficulty of the undertaking, England has, with in- 
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stinctive political wisdom, resolutely set her face against 
governing India merely as a conquered province. 

In this endeavour the country has been covered with in- 
numerable English schools ; the literature, the science, and 
the arts of Europe have been allowed unimpeded access ; the 
press has been made absolutely free, except of the customary 
restraints against private slander. No legislation interferes 
with the discussion of political questions, and the natives 
may write what they please on such matters, or hold 
public meetings to consider them, without let or hindrance 
from the Government. As under these conditions the 
numbers of the so-called ‘‘ educated class” of the native 
community are increasing, the country has been covered 
to find an outlet for their energies with many munici- 
palities and local boards; the field of official employ- 
ment, to meet their wants, is being enlarged, and native 
officers of high standing are to be found in every depart- 
ment of the Administration. In the first dignities at the 
Bar, on the benches of the High Courts, in the provincial 
magistracy and judicial service, in the Post Office, the 
Financial and Political Departments, native officers are being 
employed in increasing numbers. The Indian Government 
has often emphatically declared its determination to admit 
an ever-increasing proportion of natives to its services, and 
only last year, in its signal (as many think, overwrought) 
zeal for that purpose, it appointed an elaborate (perhaps 
one may say unwieldly) Commission to overhaul the 
Government Departments, with the object of ascertaining 
how far a yet enlarged sphere of official employment 
could be made available for that class) Everywhere 
there are signs that the Government is keenly sensitive 
to its responsibilities towards the “ New India,” which 
has itself created. But, while aware, no doubt, that 
governments, like other institutions, must adapt themselves, 
like living organisms, to changing circumstances, the 
Government of India cannot fail to perceive that the 
“educated native” is at present but as a drop in the 
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ocean of Indian humanity. Possibly about } per cent. 


of the population might come under that species which ] 


in’ India popularly designates a native who can speak 


and write with some degree of fluency in the English : 


tongue.* The great mass of “excitable barbarism,” as | 


Mr. John Morley has styled the unstable throngs of the | 


Indian races who form the sea of which the “educated © 
class” is but as the spray, requires careful management ; | 


and it may well appear to the Government of India that, 


as the country has been set upon the path of modern © 


progress, caution is now a first necessity of the situation. 
Unhappily, however, the cautious and steady advance 
of the government has proved little to the relish of a large 


section of the “educated class.” The idea that liberty | 


should “sZow/y broaden down from precedent to precedent” 
is distasteful to Asiatic vanity and extravagance. The 
country is ripe, so we are assured, for “gourd-like develop- 
ment,” from which it is restrained only by the strong hand 
of the English Government. To force that hand, a large 
number of the English-educated natives of India have 
established a widespread and thoroughly organized system 
of agitation, of the extent and character of which, probably 


little is known in England, though it may be a subject of | 


great momen: to the welfare of the Indian administration. 
The most prominent and tangible outcome of the move- 
ment, and that which has attracted some notice in England, 
is the assembly known as the “ National Congress,” an 
annual gathering of which there have been three sessions, 
at Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras respectively, and of 
which the fourth session will be held at Allahabad on the 
26th of December and three succeeding days. The 
native press in thousands of leading articles, hundreds of 


* These words must not be taken as in any sense intended to convey 
a disparagement of the well-born, bred, and educated native gentlemen, 
of whom India contains a proportion as large as that of any country. 
Unhappily their reserve and modesty cause them to be overshadowed to 
popular view by another type of “educated” natives, whose qualities and 
attainments are very different. 
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vernacular pamphlets scattered broadcast over the land, 
paid itinerant lecturers,—in short all the devices of popular 
agitation are being utilized to advertise the Congress 
throughout the country, and to induce the masses to believe 
that on the accomplishment of its objects will follow the re- 
moval of every grievance that they have against the Govern- 
ment, or even against Providence. The supporters of the 
Congress affect to regard it as a national representative 
assembly, and speak of its members as the national repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who has been on a 
stumping tour in England under the wing of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
as the accredited ‘‘representative in Great Britain of the 
Indian National Congress,” habitually poses as the “ repre- 


sentative of 200,000,000 British subjects.” The popular 
» Congress literature holds it always as a matter beyond 


dispute that the Congress represents the various creeds, 
races, and nationalities of India, or, to put it in orthodox 
form, “the Indian nation.” These tactics are the more to 
be regretted as in the introduction to the Report on last 
year’s Congress, a voiume published by its direction, these 
large claims are expressly set aside. We find it there 
stated that the first Congress, which met at Bombay in 


» December, 1885, consisted of some seventy native gentle- 


men, who had no representative character, but met together 
of their free will to discuss certain public questions. At 
the second and third Congresses* some 400 to 600 
members are said to have been present, and are described 
as representatives elected at “ public meetings,” or by 
“associations” in various parts of India. The report 


| states regarding this question of election that “ Any town 


‘any of whose inhabitants felt interested in the question 
| held a public meeting, . . . and thereat elected those men 
| who were looked up to as leaders. Again, any association 


that desired to be represented, called a general meeting, 
and thereat elected one or more of its leading members, 
.. Any one who wanted to be represented could be 


* Calcutta, December, 1886 ; and Madras, December, 1887. 
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represented, but no one troubled about those who did not 
themselves come forward.” 


And we are assured that “as yet the Congress is not by 


any means so ‘broad based upon the people’s will’ as has 
been supposed and asserted. . . . We cannot, making all 


allowances, see grounds for supposing that more than 10 [7 
per cent. of these (the population), at the utmost even | 
indirectly and passively supported the Congress.” Now in | 


regard to these “ public meetings” above alluded to, it is 
significant that local officers of Government are in many 
instances ignorant of the alleged fact that such meetings 
have been held, although date and place are ostentatiously 
printed in the Congress report. If a“ public meeting ” has 
been held in a town it is prima face probable that the 


officer in charge of the locality would be aware of the fact, | 


but inquiries have been made in several cases, and nothing 
can be ascertained about many of these meetings. Is it 
putting a strained interpretation on the problem to suggest 
that the solution is to be found in the supposition that the 
local supporters of the Congress, stimulated to action by 
some centrally-situated wirepullers, met privately, dubbed 
themselves a “ public meeting,” and appointed one of their 
number to “represent” the town or district? The less 
said about that allied power, the “ association,” the better 
for the interests of the Congress itself. The country is 
covered with a mushroom growth of these “ associations.” * 
There is hardly a town in India which does not boast of one 
or more “associations.” They consist, as a rule, of the 
subordinate legal practitioners,t who practice in the local 


** Many of the associations in the Presidency towns are of a wholly 
different character, consisting as they do of native gentlemen of influence 


and standing. They are of real aid to the authorities, and form a useful 


link between the Government and those whose interests they represent. 


ED SRE 





The remarks in the text must be taken also to apply only to the Hindu | 
Associations. ‘The Mohammedan bodies are of a more respectable stamp. | 


+ Le, Vakils. A Vakilis an advocate who has been admitted to practice 
before a local court on passing certain examinations held in India. His 


professional standing is thus different to that of a barrister, and he com. | 
mands smaller emoluments. In the Mofussil (¢¢, provincial) court, a | 
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courts, the clerks in the local government offices, the 
editors of the local vernacular papers, and a number of pre- 
cocious schoolboys, who are receiving an eleemosynary 
education at the local government schools. They all 
flaunt proud designations such as the ‘“ People’s Associa- 
tion,’ and the “ National League”; but these imposing 
titles do not always carry that weight which they other- 
wise might, inasmuch as inquiries have lighted on ‘‘ People’s 
Associations” consisting of three schoolboys. Such as 
they are, however, they are the centres from which radiate 
all manner of ill-will and uncharitableness against the 
established government. They are the distributories of 
innumerable tracts and pamphlets, containing outrageous 
criticism on Government action, and the ready champions of 
anything that may tend to embarrass that authority. In 
many cases it is to be feared they are promoters of sedition, 
and support intrigue, having for their end the overthrow of 
British rule in India. Their power for mischief is much 
increased by the fact that they are organized under head- 
centres, and work with all the precision of a well-arranged 
machine. Instead of vaunting its connection with these 
bodies the Congress, which poses as the representative of 
the loyal intelligence of the country, would do well to cut 
loose from them. Unhappily for itself it might under such 
an attempt collapse altogether. 

It is significant of the real aim and tendencies of 
the Congress, that the great Mohammedan community 
of India has held aloof from it, and the significance of 
this abstention is enhanced by the strong ruling instinct 
in that community. The Congress affects to question 
this only too palpable fact, but there really can be 
no doubt about it to any impartial person. Stimu- 
lated by the allegations of the Congress agitators that 
their community was for it, the Mohammedans have during 
Vakil will take a brief for four annas (about 6d.). The profession is com- 


posed almost entirely of natives. They form the most active agents in the 
popular agitation now prevalent in India. 
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the current year held upwards of fifty meetings * in all parts 
of India to publicly protest against the movement. The 
Mohammedan newspapers, with not one exception that I 
know of, teem with articles and letters condemning the 
agitation. The leaders of the community have held aloof 


from it. The names carry little significance in England, | 
but those who know India will understand the meaning of | 


the statement that the leading Mohammedans of India, 
such as Sir Syed Ahmed, Syed Amir Ali, Syed Hossain 
BeJgrami, Raja Amir Hossain Khan, Moulvi Abdul Jabbar. 
the Hon. Mohammed Ali Rogai, Kazi Shahabuddin Khan, 
Sir Nawazish Ali Khan, Nawab Abdul Majid Khan, Syed 


Hossain Khan, have openly stated their disapproval of © 


the methods and measures of the Congress. Sir Salar 
Jung has written to Sir Syed Ahmed expressing his con- 
currence with their views ; and the Nizam of Hyderabad has 
given Sir Syed Ahmed a large donation to help him to work 
against the Congress. 

It is true that some Mohammedans} have joined that 
movement, but it is noteworthy that these men, with few 
exceptions, are persons of low estate, or are cut off by 
religious differences from the great bodies of the Sunni 


and Shiah Mohammedans of the country. Referring t6 | 


the former of these points, Sir Syed Ahmed, in a recent 
speech, remarked— 


“Who does not know who were the three or four Mohammedans of the 
North-West Provinces who took part with them, and why they took part? 
The simple truth is they were nothing more than hired men. Such men 
they took to Madras, and having got them there, said, ‘ These are the sons 
of gentlemen, and these are landed proprietors of such-and-such districts, 
and these are such-and-such great Mohammedans,’ whilst every one here 
knows how the men were bought.” 


In further illustration of the Mohammedan defection 
may be added the fact that the Mohammedans of Bengal, 
where are to be found one half of the whole Moham- 


* One at Lucknow last May of upwards 20,000 strong. 
+ Eighty-three are said to have been present at the Madras Congress 
last December. 
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medan community of India, were “ represented” at 
Madras by one Syed Mohammed Hossain Ghouse, a 
Mohammedan Hakim, or medical practitioner, who is de- 
scribed in the official Congress report as “ Health Officer, 
Turkish Government, Bagdad.” * 

To sum up this matter ; the Congress represents not the 
various races and creeds of India, nor yet the entire 
English-educated class of the Indian community,+ but only 
the Hindu section of that class, and it is to be regretted 
that, with such ample proofs as exist on that point, the 
supporters of the movement should affect to make people 
believe that the gathering is nothing short of a national 
assembly, 

Such being the constitution and character of the Con- 
gress, let us next see what are the measures it advocates ? 
These measures have been embodied in a series of Resolu- 
tions passed at each day’s sitting of the three Congresses. 
They cover wide ground, and have varied from Congress 
to Congress. As those passed at the last session express 
no doubt the mature opinions of the leaders of the move- 
ment, we may take them as indicating the changes in the 
Government of India, which the party wishes to see carried 
out. We find, then, that the resolutions called for (i.) an 
enlargement of the Legislative Councils by the “admis- 
sion of a considerable number of members elected by our- 
selves,” and the grant of power to these enlarged Councils 
to “ regulate and control the expenditure, and to make laws 
and to exercise other powers ;” (ii.) the separation of the 


* The Panjab was “represented” by nine delegates, of whom six were 
vakils and two editors of vernacular papers. In the Panjab and generally 
in Upper India the name of many of the delegates indicate that they are 
Bengalis, that is to say, that they are as much foreigners to the people of the 
land as Englishmen themselves. There are many colonies of Bengalis 
scattered throughout Northern India, and it is from their ranks that the 
Congress agitators in that part of the country are mostly drawn. 

+ The Oudh Taluqdars (the landlords of Bajour of Oudh, as they are 
styled) held a large meeting in Lucknow in March last, and placed on 
record a formal vote against the Congress. The other day the Sikhs, 
assembled at their sacred city Amritsar, did the same. 
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judicial and executive functions of magisterial officers “even 
though this should in some provinces involve some extra 
expenditure ;” (iii.) the opening of military service in its | 





higher grades to the natives of the country; (iv.) the F 
creation of a native volunteer corps ; (v.) the raising of the | 
income-tax * minimum to Rs. 1,000; (vi.) the establish- 
ment of institutions for technical education; (vii.) the 
amendment of the Arms Act} in the sense that if any class J 
or person is debarred from the use of arms the reason in | 
each case should be recorded in writing and published. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into a detailed investiga- | 
tion of the merits of all these proposals. Some of them ( 
obviously relate to administrative questions, which for their 
proper elucidation require careful inquiry at the hands of 
experts. The Government is gradually and cautiously 
feeling its way to the employment of native officers of the ; 
army in higher military and diplomatic service. Inthe late © 
Black Mountain expedition, Colonel Aslam Khan, of the 
Bengal Cavalry, commanded a contingent of Khyber levies 
with the greatest distinction. His brother is our Agent at 
Kabul. Perhaps, with such instances before it, the Govern- 
ment might proceed more boldly on the line on which it is 
advancing. The demand for the creation of native volun- 
teer corps “to defend the Empire in the hour of danger,” 
as a Congress orator expressed it, is perhaps a trifle 
strained ; and, curiously enough, it is most loudly cla- 
moured for by the Babus of Bengal, a country that does not 
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contribute a single recruit to the Indian army. The natives 
can themselves do a great deal more for the promotion of 
indigenous industry than any number of technical institutions, 


* One of the speakers described this tax as “an odious income tax, 
vilely administered, and imposed, not to meet the expenses of our Govern- 
ment, but to provide funds to enable Great Britain to annex Burma or 
menace Russia ” (loud and continued applause). 

+ The present procedure is that, while the Act is in theory a general 
one, individuals and classes are exempted from its operations. The 
exemptions are becoming so numerous that the Act is likely before long to 
become practically a dead letter. 
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which are luxuries that a hard-pressed Government cannot 
well afford, even if their utility was better proved than is 
the case. 

A detailed investigation of these minor resolutions is 
the less needful because the essence of all the Congress 
demands is really to be found in the first of the series, that 
which calls for an enlargement of the Councils, by the ad- 
mission of “a considerable number of members, elected by 
ourselves.” We get in this proposal at the heart and core 
of the whole Congress movement. At the meeting at 
which this resolution was passed by the last Congress, the 
speakers explicitly stated that it was not desirable to enter 
into particulars of the best way in which the Councils 
could thus be enlarged, as such a course would give the 
enemy an opportunity to attack points of detail. Some 
private schemes were forthcoming, but they were not 
officially endorsed by the meeting. There is, however, no 
want of light to indicate to us the true character of the 
proposal, and what is meant by an “enlargement” of the 
Councils. The speakers at all three Congresses have 
insisted that the country is ripe for representative institu- 
tions; the second Congress placed on record its formal 
opinion that “in view of the poverty of the people of India, 
representative institutions ought to be established in India, 
as this would place it within our power to effect those 
reforms which we believed to be necessary to relieve that 
poverty ;” the Congress literature echoes and re-echoes the 
cry with ceaseless clamour. The proposer of the resolution 
regarding the Councils, at the third Congress, Babu Suren- 
dronath Banerjee * made a most successful oration on the 
subject, opening his speech with these words :— 


“The dream of ages is about to be realized. The differences of gene- 
rations are about to be forgotten, and a noble prospect is opening out to 





** Babu Surendronath Banerjee was formerly in the Bengal Civil 
Service. He was removed from it by the Secretary of State for India, on 
the recommendation of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir George 
Campbell), and the Government of India, for falsifying certain records. 
He is now one of the most active of the Congress agitators. 
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view, a prospect fraught with brilliance, with beauty, and untold happiness 
to the people. I will not dare to anticipate the future, nor will I indulge 
in the ecstasies of prophetic vision; but this I undertake to say that 
whatever may be the future of the Congress, and with it of the country, 
we are on the right track, that track of light, leading to the destined goal 
(loud and continued applause), marked by the consolidation of British 
rule and the emancipation of our people. Gentlemen, we aitach the 
utmost importance to this question of the reconstitution of the Legislative 
Councils. We accord to it the foremost place among the topics of dis- 
cussion. We unfurl the banner of the Congress, and upon it are written 
in characters of glittering gold, which none may efface, the great words of 
this resolution—‘ Representative Institutions for India.’ Are we guided by 
mere sentimental considerations in making this act of deliberate choice. 
Ah, no! There are the strongest reasons why the reconstitution of the 
Legislative Councils should be placed in the forefront of the topics to be 
discussed by the Congress. It is impossible to think of a domestic 
grievance, or a matter of domestic complaint, which will not be remedied 
if the constitution of the Councils were changed and remodelled according 
to our programme. Talk of the separation of judicial from executive 
functions, why the reform would be effected at once if we had a potential 
voice in the making of our laws. Talk of the wider employment of our 
countrymen in the public service, why the Queen’s Proclamation would be 
vindicated to the letter, if we had some control over the management of 
our domestic concerns (applause). You fret and fume under the rigour 
of an income-tax which touches even the necessaries of subsistence, why 
the incidence of the tax would be altered, the minimum raised, if we had 
anything to do with the imposition of the tax, or if we were permitted to 
modify it (applause). I might multiply instances, but that is not 
necessary ; the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils would be a 
panacea for countless grievances in relation to the administration of the 
country.” 


Another speaker on the same occasion observed :— 


“JT think this very Congress is proof positive of our ripeness for the 
task, and of the intelligence and knowledge which would be brought to 
bear upon the affairs of the nation, if only the Government were kind 
enough to accede to our wishes ” (applause). 


A third soaring to loftier heights said :— 


“T feel as if the Almighty hand were outstretched for the helping of 
our cause. I begin to see that the Ruler of all the nations of the world 
has ordained that we should get representative institutions as soon as we 
sufficiently exert ourselves.” 

Another urged them to “place your hands on the 
purse-strings of Government,” and assured them that “you 
will taste the true meaning of power and freedom when 
once you control the finances.” 
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The keynote of the pamphlets issued by the Congress 
is the same demand for representative institutions, in other 
words, for the transfer of the government from the existing 
executive to an administration formed of the supporters of 
that assembly. 

To those who have reflected on the necessity of the 
existence in India of a strong centralized government, it is 
apparent that such measure of representative institutions 
as it may be possible to introduce into the imperial 
administration can only be partial and limited. The ulti- 
mate authority must rest with the British Government. 
British rule in India would not survive the reduction of the 
Viceroy to the position of a figure-head like a Colonial 
Governor. Subject to the essential condition that the 
Executive Government remains supreme, there can be no 
question that the Legislative Council might be advan- 
tageously reformed. The idea of enlarging and rendering 
it of a more popular character has been before the 
Government for several years, and considerable changes 
would have been introduced in their constitution during the 
viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin had it not been for the opposi- 
tion of the India Office. At the same time, it may be well 
to note that the Congress writers and speakers have, appa- 
rently from a sense of professional duty, painted in tints 
of unnatural gloom the demerits of the Council as at present 
constituted. Sir Auckland Colvin, in a recent letter on the 
subject of the Congress, says in allusion to these institu- 
tions :— 


“To me, who witnessed in 1885 the debates over the Bengal Rent Act 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, and assisted in 1886 in the passing 
of the Oudh Rent Act, by which the rights of the cultivators in Oudh were 
affirmed and maintained by the Government; who witnessed the strenuous 
opposition of the Bengal zemindars and the Oudh talukdars, ably led and 
stoutly conducted by their representatives in the Legislative Council; and 
who had occasion, I may add, at the same time, to admire the capacity 
and thorough sifting of the subject which characterized their proceedings 
in Select Committee, the assertion in these paragraphs that the Legislative 
Council is a sham, that progress and reform are equally impossible, that 
the Government will not choose members who will fight for what they 
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believe to be their rights, that the native members of the Council never 
oppose the Government, that the measures of the Government are opposed 
to the rights of the people, is amazing. It was on behalf of the rights of 
the very class—the ryots, ée., the peasantry—to whom these pamphlets 
are addressed that the Government, in strong opposition to the native 
members of its Legislative Council, was in both instances contending. 

“It would have seemed incredible to me that, within a few months of 
the opposition and public excitement which those measures aroused, 
any one could have penned the passages to which I call attention. They 
may pass muster in England, because, as is said, truly enough, in the same 
pamphlet : ‘The English nation do not at all understand the real state of 
affairs here. . . . Everything, in short, is so different that, to understand 
matters here, an Englishman who has never lived in India must make a 
regular study of the subject.’ To us, however, whose business in life it is 
to make a regular study of the subject, it must be a matter of the deepest 
regret that those who are equally well informed with ourselves should, in 
the course of their endeavours to remodel the scheme of administration in 
India, put forward illustrations such as these. My own experience of the 
native members of the Legislative Council is that, while they are apathetic 
so long as questions are under discussion in which they feel no immediate 
concern, so soon as they think their interests are at stake, they stand to 
their guns like men.” 


But while the Congress is the most prominent outward 
sign of the ferment working in a large section of Indian 
society, there are other symptoms hardly less noteworthy 
of the same leaven. Reference has been made to the 
“associations” which cover the length and breadth of the 
land. They are entirely political in their aims and aspira- 
tions, and now form a vast connected organization only too 
ready to hold up the English Government to the hatred 
and scorn of the people. It was by the machinations of 


’ 


certain of these bodies that the Surat municipality was 
induced to decline to vote an address of welcome or to 
grant funds for the reception of Lord Dufferin when he 
proposed to visit the city in December, 1886. Similar 
bodies in another part of the country, Eastern Bengal, tried 
hard to carry out a similar device at Dacca on the occasion 
of the Viceroy’s visit to that town this month, but their 
tactics were foiled by local Mohammedan influence. 
Directions have been issued by certain of these associations 
that Lord Dufferin is, as far as possible, to be boycotted 
on the occasion of his farewell tour in India; just as direc- 
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tions were issued four years ago to get up farewell demon- 
strations in honour of Lord Ripon. 

The work of these associations is secret, and comes 
little before the public. That kindred power, the native 
press, we have always with us. The English public are 
beginning to know something of the character of a large 
section of vernacular journalism,* its ignorance, its venality, 
its scurrilous attacks on individuals, its seditious tone 
towards the English Government. It is the latter point 
which most concerns us here, and a single extract must 
suffice by way of illustration. It is from a “ political 
novel,” entitled, “ Hind + and Britannia,” which appeared 
in a paper in Guzerat, and was dedicated to Lord Ripon 
‘‘in commemoration of his illustrious reign.” The goddess 
of Liberty, “ gnashing her teeth,” addresses Britannia in 


these words :— 


“Do not try thy secret and mysterious guile with me. Thou thinkest 
that no one can make out the snare of evil thou hast spread. But thy 
impostures, frauds, plots, cunnings, rogueries, art, and designs are very well 
known to the world at large... . When other nations in other places 
achieved mighty conquests, then, thinking that thou must also make a 
name, with very ordinary powers of body and mind and in the heat of the 
ardour of a heart elated with springing blood, thou came towards this poor 
fallen Hind, and I am fully aware of all the misery that thou inflicted on 
her in her helpless condition. Thou canst not defend thyself before me. 
There is no great need for pleading before me thy uncommonly false 
arguinent in defence of thy outward garb of purity, thy angel-like sense of 
duty, and thy philosophy of the nineteenth century (which is in plain words 
thy trade in foul play and deceit), thy black deeds in commerce, thy 
heinous crimes, and thy many wicked actions. ... There is not the 
slightest reason to doubt that thou became possessed of this land of Hind 
by deeds of iniquity to serve thy purpose and by establishing a rigorous 
insulting policy—and this thy work is distressing to think of, is destructive 
of all manliness, and is a blot on the page of history. Thou made thy 
advent here under the false pretence of thy outwardly unblemished but 





** There are honourable exceptions, of course, but they are unfor- 
tunately in a small minority. The “novel” which follows appeared two 
years ago, and the tone of what may be called the seditious section of the 
vernacular press has, if possible, grown worse. It is but fair to add that 
some vernacular papers at once condemned the novel. 

+ “Hind” = Hindustan. 
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inwardly deceitful trade. . . . Thou camest here at the time of internal 
dissensions. If thou hadst not come at the time of war and conflict, it 
would have been simply impossible for thee to enter this land which had 
saved herself against all comers. . . . The many and various changes thou 
introduced in this country were merely to suit thy benefits, not to serve the 
native public. The latter was at no time thy motive, and I do not believe 
at all that it shall ever be thy motive in the future. . . . Thou subjected 
them by bewitching their minds by sham displays under the belief that they 
might place in thee implicit confidence, and that good would be done if 
they remained good to thee. . . . Thou blinded all by tricks and devices, 
by conciliations and presents ; and thus it is thou couldst boldly advance. 
Thou gave sanads to certain princes as if they were all thy servants, and 
thou remained humble, and pleased and presented English articles to all, 
until thou became all powerful and capable of entrapping, defeating, and 
punishing the shining lights of the reigning families of this country. But 
when thou saw that thou wast able to fight any foe, then thou began 
gradually to ensnare them. ‘Thou called them ‘ unworthy,’ ‘ idiots,’ ‘ incap- 
ables,’ ‘ill-behaved,’ &c.—words which thou lackest not in thy store. The 
more they rose into power and strength the more thou advanced to the 
other extreme in impudence and shamelessness. In the face of all this, 
who can be so barefaced, so treacherous, and so fraudulent as thou art. 
Who can be greater fools than those who allowed thee to rest. . . . Thou 
hast not carried on in this country a single war by thy own prowess, such as 
Napoleon did in Italy ; and yet no sooner had thou become the supreme 
queen, goddess of kings, than thou treated them as slaves. . . . Then came 
the explosion. Those whom thou hadst satisfied by appeasing them with 
the booty of their own country and who had assisted thee in spite of thy 
faithlessness and treachery, now burst out. The cup was full and the 
fire blazed out in full force. The spark of revolt was ignited in Cawnpore, 
Delhi, and Lucknow, and men of untaught worth shone forth. A gun 
match is but necessary in blowing up a mine, and it is enough if the applier 
of the match be a daring man... . That terrible death-like event even 
now causes thee totremble. ‘The moment all these brave warriors started 
they fell on thee in the first blow like vultures falling on a half-dead corpse. 

. But they did not use the tact of obtaining success by awaiting a 
happy opportunity, ... neither were their plans ripe nor were their 
arrangements wise, hence it need not be said what adverse results must 
ensue. . . . But at the time no great minds were in existence and this 
beautiful land .. . was not strong. Then again there was nothing like 
a national organization at the time. There was no buld and free man who 
could supply money and arms to the rebels and earn glory by promoting 
union in those who had come forward to spread consternation in the land. 
. . » . But dost thou remember what thou did after the whole country 
came again under thy supposed cool shade? Thou canst not forget it. 
But thou hast grown callous. . . . Thou art become hard-hearted, puffed 
up by unbounded pride. . . . Hast thou learnt any more lesson in the 
twenty-three years that have since then elapsed? Not theslightest. Thou 
hast seen much, known much, suffered much, but hast remained the same 
as thou wast like a stupid schoolboy. Thou hast neither sense nor 
knowledge.” 
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There are columns of this, and the conclusion of the 
matter is thus given :— 


“But thou art still fortunate that although the people are vexed by 
disaffection, their solemn protest has not yet found its vent, or else by this 
time they would have showed thee something to thy cost. Discontent has 
not yet taken complete hold of them, and there is yet time to adopt 
remedies. . . . But afterwards perdition shall feed on whatever armies 
thou wilt bring. Do not consider the potency of Hind of a mean order. 
She appears meek and merciful to-day. . . . But she will smash thee when 
her anger is roused, in which case thou wilt be lowered among the lowest 
in the world. Rome, Spain, Italy, and Greece are somewhere, but thou 
shalt be nowhere.” 


This action of the native newspapers has of late been 
supplemented by the circulation of a large number of 
vernacular pamphlets. They deal with various public 
questions, and their character is much that of the news- 
papers. The majority of the latter appear to be concerned 
with the promotion of the agitation for representative 
institutions. Two of this class have attained a wide 
notoriety, and upwards of fifty thousand copies are said 
to have been distributed. They are styled “ A Catechism,” 
and “A Conversation between Moulvi Faridudin and 
Rambaksh ”—a small farmer. A brief account of them 
may be useful. The “Catechism” is in the form of 
question and answer, and opens thus :— 

*Q. Which country is India ? 

‘4, India is only another name for the country that is known to many 
people as Bharta Varsha. It extends over a wide area. Its length from 
north to south is about 1,600 miles, and its breadth from east to west is 
nearly the same. Its total area is 15 lakhs of square miles. It has a 
population of about 25 crores and 60 lakhs.* 

“ Q. To whose rule is that country now subject ? 

“A, This extensive empire of India is now subject to the sovereignty 
of Englishmen, the natives of a small island to the north-west of Europe. 
Its area is only about a lakh and a quarter of square miles, and its popula- 
tion only some 3% crores. 


“ Q. What enables the people of such a small country to govern this 
vast empire? What wonder is this?” 


The answer is that the English are “UNITED,” and, in- 
stead of being subjected to a despotic system of govern- 


** A crore = 10,000,000; a lakh = 100,000. 
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ment, enjoy the benefits of representative institutions, 
advantages which India does not possess. The ques- 
tioner then asks, ‘‘ Why they” (the English people) “do 
not attend to our grievances.” The answer is that they 
have “no conception of all the hardships and disadvan- 
tages under which we labour under the existing adminis- 
tration.” The Indian officials do not report the facts, 
‘because they do not desire either a reduction of their 
salaries or their powers.” ‘What, then, should we do to 
obtain justice at their hands ?” asks the inquirer; and he 
is informed that the people of India must agitate to obtain 
a “ Representative Council similar to the Parliament of 
Great Britain.” “No law is to be passed or tax imposed 
except with the express permission” of this Council. There 
then follows an exposition of the character and constitution 
of the Congress, and an explanation that the object of that 
assembly is to bring about the establishment of such a 
council. The inquirer is thoroughly convinced of the 
wisdom and necessity of the movement, promises to 
collect subscriptions on its behalf, and to explain the 
matter to all his friends ; and sympathizes with the watch- 
word, ‘Victory to the Congress.” 


’ 


The “Conversation” is an abler written and also a 
more unwholesome tract.* It takes the form of_a friendly 
chat between a Mohammedan Vakz/ and a petty Hindu 
farmer. The latter accosts the man of law,—‘“O Moulvi 


Sahib,” says he— 


“there is a great talk nowadays of ‘representation’ and ‘representative 
institutions.’ What does it all mean? Last week a Bengali gentleman + 
was staying at the Serai,{ and as many of us were sitting talking round the 
fire at the gateway, he came and began to talk to us. We told him how 
bad the times were, and how the police bullied us, and how hard the 





* I regret to say that the author of the ‘‘ Conversation” is Mr. A. O. 
Hume, a retired Government officer, and a strong champion of the Con- 
gress. Besides being an advocate of that movement, he is a vegetarian 
and an “ Esoteric Buddhist.” 

t Le, one of the paid itinerant agitators of the Congress. 

{ Serai = inn. 
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Zemindar * and money-lender were, and how everything seemed going 
wrong. Then he said it was all our own fault, that if we chose to undergo 
all this and all the trouble that pervaded the country, that was our look 
out! No one would help us if we did not help ourselves.” 


These remarks, it appears, were interrupted by the 
unexpected appearance of an Englishman of the “ brutal” 
type favoured by the vernacular press.+| The Vakel ‘then 
expounds the meaning of representative institutions with 
the aid of an allegory. The village Kambakhtpur (“the 
city of ill-luck”), where the farmer lives, is the property of 
an absentee landlord ; and near at hand is the village 
of Shamspur (‘the city of the sun”), owned by the 
peasant proprietary who live in it. Now, says he, how 
does Kambakhtpur thrive ? The reply is :— 


“There is never a day but what there is some case in court from 
Kambakhtpur ; we are growing poorer and poorer; land is going out of 
cultivation ; we have scarcely oxen enough to plough what we still till. 
Look down the street ; why, the houses are half of them nearly in ruins, 
and the two liquor-shops that the Government has set up here are always 
full. Even this platform, built by our forefathers, and so much needed for 
our meetings and our guests, is now in ruins. Look at Shamspur; it is 
twice as populous as this village, and yet there is no liquor-shop there, and 
the landlords say there never shall be, and so say they all. Thrive indeed! 
Of all the miserable places in the district Kambakhtpur is nearly one of 
the worst.” 


As for the absentee landlord— 


“So far as any good to us is concerned he might be dead; but for all 
that he must have his money, and almost every year more money and more 
money, till we poor people are almost skin and bone. Ah! if we were 
only cattle, as the Saizd said, we might perhaps make a rupee or two out 
of our skins ; it is about all we have left.” 


The landlord’s agents are a mercenary and tyrannical 
set,‘ who never consult the people, but bully them, saying, 


* Zemindar = landlord. 

+ The complaints of the natives against the disgusting manner towards 
them of the low-class Europeans and Eurasians are unhappily only too 
often quite justifiable. The vernacular press, however, makes too much 
of the matter, inasmuch as the behaviour of natives of a similar social 
standing towards each other is just as gross, generally worse. 

t There is one exception, ‘‘our dear old Rai Saccharam,” an allegorical 
figure that typifies the Marquis of Ripon. 
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“What do you know, you cattle folk ?. Hold your tongues! 
Dothis! Dothat!” The farmer's eyes are opened, and he 
perceives that by Kambakhtpur, India is typified, and that 
all its sorrows, like those of that unhappy village, are due 
to the existence of a despotic government. He says— 


“I now see what you mean, and I suppose our Government is what 
you call a ‘despotic’ one, and that, perhaps, is why the whole country 
now is discontented (it never was so when I was a boy), and why every- 
thing seems, from what I hear, to be going wrong, and why the Government 
Land Tax is always being raised, and new taxes are being imposed.” 


It is explained to him that the remedy for these evils 
lies in the success of the Congress, and the farmer goes off 
promising to do what he can to support that movement, 
and to get his friends to join.* 

Besides the “association,” the newspaper, and the pam- 
phlet, the present political movement in India has developed 
another means of popular agitation in the paid itinerant 


* In the course of the conversation, the following illustration is given 
of the ways of the Anglo-Indian official :— 

“You see his camp came to our village. That old villain, Murtezur 
Shah (whom you, praise be to God, got transported four years ago in that 
torture case), was Tehsildar (head of the subdivision). When the Sahib 
rode in about ten o’clock, his people complained that there was no grass 
for the horses. I was standing near. He shouted out, ‘Where is the 
Tehsildar?’ The Tehsildar came trembling. ‘ Protector of the poor,’ he 
said, ‘it is no fault of mine; it is those blackguards, whom I instructed to 
have every requisite, and who assured my people that all was ready.’ 
‘Who did you make answerable for the grass?’ said the collector. ‘This 
man,’ said the Tehsildar, seizing me by the arm. ‘Oh!’ said the Sahib, 
striking me with his whip, ‘ you are the son of a pig, a bastard. I'll teach 
you how to attend to orders. Here! tie him up and give him thirty lashes, 
and lay it well on.’ Now the Tehsildar had never spoken a word to me 
about the matter. It was the year of the drought, and there was not a 
particle of grass in the place; many of our cattle had died. I tried to 
explain this, but the Sahib hit me over the mouth and face with his whip, 
shouting out, ‘Hold your tongue. I'll teach you, tie him up, tie him up, 
flog his life out,’ and I was dragged away and flogged till I became in- 
sensible. It was a month before I could walk.” 

The pamphlet adds that there are other Anglo-Indian officers who, “ if 
not quite so badas this Mr. Zubberdust (¢.e., Mr. Bully), nevertheless exist 
in great numbers, abusing their official powers, and guilty of most un- 
justifiable acts of high-handedness.” 
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lecturer. It has been ascertained that some of these men 
have been informing peasant audiences that, if the Congress 
succeeds in its aims, all their taxes will be abolished. One of 
these wandering agitators, Ali Mohammed Bhimji,* lately 
made a tour of Northern India. This man has experienced a 
varied career. As a clerk to three different native mer- 
chants in Bombay, he visited China and England, and, 
there is reason to believe, Russia also. He then set up 
as a soda-water manufacturer, but became insolvent. We 
next get a glimpse of him in certain native states, but ap- 
parently his occupation there, whatever it was, did not turn 
out profitably, for he returned to Bombay, and was out of 
employment for some time. His next venture was as a rice 
merchant in Calcutta, but here too he failed. He was 
then employed successively as a stevedore in Rangoon, as 
a clerk to a firm of solicitors in Bombay, as manager of a 
ginning factory in Kattywar (which failed), as a purser on 
board a steamer owned by a native firm in Bombay, and, 
lastly, as manager of a cotton factory in Indore. He is 
now one of the salaried lecturers of the Congress, and, as 
such, was lately sent to gain over the Mohammedans of 
Northern India, an undertaking which had the unexpected 
result of calling forth Anti-Congress meetings from that 
community in nearly every town visited by him. 

Among other devices adopted by Mr. Bhimji was an 
assurance given by him to a Mohammedan meeting at 
Ludhiana, and probably elsewhere, that, if the Mussulman 
community supported the Congress, that assembly would 
take care that the Holy Cities of Islam were properly 
guarded and looked after for the pilgrimage of the faithful. 

The foregoing remarks will, I trust, have brought 


* At one of his meetings at Lahore Mr. Bhimji’s natural modesty 
found expression in these words, “As for me,” he said, “like the great 
poet Wordsworth— 

“¢The moving accident is not my trade; 
To stir the blood I have no ready arts. 
’Tis my delight, alone in summer’s shade, 
To pipe a simple lay for thinking hearts.’ ” 
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home to the conviction of the reader that India is the 
scene of a widespread, and, in many respects unscrupulous, 
political agitation. The leaders of the movement are pro- 
fuse in their professions of loyalty to the British Government, 
and there can be no doubt that, with a few exceptions, 
they are in a measure perfectly sincere, perceiving clearly 
enough, as they must, that the peaceful continuance of 
British rule in India is a necessity for them. Nevertheless, 
we find the agitation actively engaged, in the words of Sir 
Auckland Colvin, “in forcing on the people a hideous 
caricature of British rule,” a “terrible and unrelieved 
picture of a starving, ‘oppressed, and brutalized India, 
groaning under an unsympathetic and oppressive rule.” 
“Of the India of to-day, as we know it,” to continue in the 
words of the same authority— 

“Of India under education ; of India compelled, in the interests of 
the weaker masses, to submit to impartial justice; of India brought to- 
gether by road and rail; of India entering into the first-class commercial 
markets of the world ; of India of religious toleration ; of India assured, 
for terms of years unknown in less fortunate Europe, of profound and un- 
broken peace ; of India of the free Press; of India, finally, taught for the 


first time that the end and aim of rule is the welfare of the people and not 
the personal aggrandisement of the Sovereign ”— 


there is not a syllable of recognition. 

The divergence between the professions of the leaders of 
the movement and the propaganda with which they are 
connected, supports the suspicion, for the acceptance of 
which there are also other reasons, that they are the chiefs 
only in name, and that the real direction of the agitation is 
passing from them into the hands of men more daring and 
less scrupulous, men who are actuated by a seditious feeling 
against the Government, or by the passions of a base vanity 
and a criminal love of mischief. Those native gentlemen 
of intelligence and position who had been induced, in an 
evil hour, for their own interests and reputations, to join the 
movement, would do well to exert their influence in check- 
ing its development on the lines on which it is advancing. 
They surely must be aware that the continued circulation 
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among an ignorant and excitable people of the accusations 
now being scattered broadcast throughout the land by 
newspapers, associations, pamphlets, and itinerant agitators 
of the type described in this article may prove a source of 
grave embarrassment to the country and the Government. 

As regards the attitude of the latter authority towards 
the movement, I think it will be generally admitted in 
India by well-wishers of British rule in that land, that 
a policy of close reserve and affected indifference is in- 
adequate to the occasion. Loyalty is still a living factor 
in Asiatic politics. Many years of peacefully established 
government have dimmed the meaning of the word to 
Englishmen at home. In 1715 and 1745 our forefathers 
had a more lively sense of what it implied. The sentiment 
is still in active force in the East, and its meaning and 
value are there more fully understood. But what do the 
loyal natives of India find? They see that the Govern- 
ment is, apparently, as coldly indifferent to them, as to the 
most seditious agitator; with their great knowledge of the 
undercurrent of native society they have perceived and 
have warned the authorities that the present agitation is 
proceeding to dangerous lengths; but the Government 
makes no sign, except, indeed, that it invites the members 
of the Congress to garden parties, a proceeding which 
hopelessly puzzles the loyal native mind. The truth of 
the matter, as regards the Congress, would seem to be that 
the Government, in its extreme and constant anxiety for 
accurate information on the aims and aspirations of native 
society, saw in the earlier Congresses a channel through 
which such knowledge might be acquired. Now, however, 
that the Congress has connected itself with the men and 
methods of the stamp indicated in these pages, I suspect 
that it cannot fail to prove a source of embarrassment to 
an authority situated as is the Government of India.  Cir- 
cumstances may, possibly, compel the Government to put 
some check on the complete liberty of political organization 
which the country now possesses, a liberty which even in 
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England dates only from very recent times. Meanwhile 
much good would, probably, result if it showed a more 
active sympathy towards the encouragement of the sentiments 
of loyalty. To shine with equal favour on the just and the 
unjust is the prerogative of the celestial bodies. The practice 
is liable to be attended by inconvenience when followed by 
terrestrial luminaries. 

I may add that the facts herein recorded, and many more 
relating to the matter dealt with, are well known to many 
who are prevented by reason of their official position, from 
giving them publicity. Not being an officer of Govern- 
ment, I have been able to write with greater freedom, 
though I trust with no less a sense of responsibility. 

Austin Rartrray. 
SiuLa, Movember 19, 1888. 
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Durinc the quarter which has just closed, the Marquis of 
Dufferin, who has obtained a well-deserved step in the 
peerage for his brilliant public services in India and else- 
where, and also in special commemoration of the annexation 
of Burmah, brought his Viceroyalty to an end, after four 
years’ residence in the country where his administration 
will long be remembered. Before leaving India, Lord 
Dufferin, who may have felt the silence, imposed more by 
official caution than natural inclination, he had kept for over 
three years irksome, delivered a succession of speeches 
which posterity will consider a more important and valuable 
contribution to the task of Indian Government than any of 
his acts of administration. It would almost seem from them 
as if Lord Dufferin had been engaged in listening for four 
years to the different opinions offered him on all the 
burning questions and intricate problems affecting the 
welfare of India and her people, and weighing in the 
balances the Aros and cous for change or resistance to 
innovation before he felt competent to express a strong 
decision in favour of one side or the other. He has now 
spoken with perfect frankness, impartiality, and admirable 
decisiveness. We regret that Lord Dufferin, when he 
went to India, did not enunciate for his own guidance the 
admirable texts and the unimpeachable truths which at the 
eleventh hour he has clothed in graceful language for the 
benefit of his successor. Lord Dufferin would no doubt 
say that he had first to study India and her society 
before declaring that he was bound, as the exponent of 
British power, to limit the political horizon, lit up with 
16 
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impossible hopes and unreasonable demands, of what is 
called New India, and to declare his astonishment that 
“any reasonable man could imagine that the British 
Government would be content to allow this microscopic 
minority to control the administration of that majestic and 
multiform Empire, for whose safety and welfare they are 
responsible in the eyes of God and before the face of 
civilization!” We may at least express the hope that all 
Lord Dufferin’s successors will adopt his experience as 
their own, and that they will not delay till the end of their 
administration a formal and emphatic declaration against 
an agitation which is both treasonable and impracticable. 

Lord Dufferin’s tenure of power closes with some 
gratifying if minor successes. The success of the Black 
Mountain campaign is unqualified, and by the adoption of 
some simple precautions, among which we must give our 
cordial support to the suggestion in an Indian paper of 
employing two or three armoured river steamers on the 
Upper Indus, we may hope for peace and gradually 
extended influence in that quarter. There cannot be any 
doubt of the result of the Sikhim campaign from the practical 
victory of our arms against Tibet, and the arrival of the 
Chinese ambamban on the frontier shows that the authority 
of China has at last asserted itself over priestly intolerance. 
We know that the influence of Pekin will be exercised in, 
behalf of a good understanding and pacific relations with 
England. The only other cloud on the frontier has been 
magnified by the resolution to ignore it. The decision 
not to send a primitive expedition against the Shenduns, 
has hardly been arrived at before we hear that a fresh raid 
has been made into Chittagong, in which twenty British 
subjects lost their lives. There, too, we shall have to show 
our power and inflict punishment. 

But that, after all, is a small legacy of trouble and 
disturbance to leave an inheritor, and Lord Lansdowne, 
who is not less likely than Lord Mayo to surprise India 
and his own countrymen in his new post of enlarged 
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responsibility and publicity, is fortunate in taking up the 
reins of power at a time of such little trouble and so few 
entanglements. His greatest opportunity is in regard to 
the establishment of cordial relations with China on the 
Himalayan and Burmese frontiers. The time has arrived 
when it is essential, in the interests of both Empires, that 
all doubts should be cleared up, and that their cordiality 
should be demonstrated by the harmony of their relations 
on the borders they hold in common. Another great 
question that must not be neglected is the arrangement 
with the native States as to the employment of their 
armies. Lord Dufferin has already announced the prin- 
ciple which will be observed in the solution of what is 
undoubtedly a difficult problem. A portion of the armies 
of the native States will be specially trained with the 
co-operation of the Supreme Government, and, on attain- 
ing a certain degree of efficiency, will be assigned a due 
place in the defence of India. This is the practical out- 
come of the Nizam’s celebrated offer in 1887 to contribute 
sixty lakhs to the expenditure on Frontier Defence, and all 
that need be said is that it depends on the energy of the 
chiefs themselves, and on the good sense of the paramount 
Power, whether the result will be commensurate with 
reasonable expectations and speedily attained. 

Affairs in Afghanistan and Central Asia are likely to 
attract quite as much notice under the new Viceroy as they 
did under the old. So important a step as the despatch of 
an English mission to Cabul, postponed’ for the temporary 
and now no longer applicable reason of the revolt in 
Turkestan, cannot be permanently withdrawn without cast- 
ing an apparent reflection on the stability of the alliance 
between England and Afghanistan. It may be anticipated 
with some degree of confidence that the proposal will be 
revived in the spring or autumn of the present year, and it 
may be hoped that the mission will result in the improve- 
ment of our means of obtaining information from both 
Turkestan and Herat. Another advantage would arise 
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from the increased military employment of the frontier 
tribes, some of whom have already rendered such excel- 
lent service in the corps known as the Khyber Rifles, 
both in the famous Pass of that name and during the 
recent Black Mountain campaign. 

Of deaths during the past quarter, the only celebrated 
figure in Asiatic affairs to disappear has been the great 
and accomplished Russian traveller and explorer, General 
Prjvalsky. In him Russia has experienced an irreparable 
loss. He was not less remarkable as a man of science— 
he was a botanist, geologist, chemist, and astronomer— 
than as an intrepid explorer. He had also views on the 
subject of Russia’s expansion in Asia not less strong than 
those of the late General Skobeleff, although China, and 
not England, was to suffer from their realization. Great as 
were his geographical achievements, it cannot be denied 
that his death removes a possible author of war in Central 
Asia. In Mr. William George Pedder we have lost a 
valued contributor. Although his literary efforts were few, 
and made at the close of his career when his health was 
broken, he always seemed to us to wield one of the best 
pens among Anglo-Indian civilians. 





REVIEWS. 
A French Critic on India. 


Proressor DarRMESTETER has written a most charming book 
on India in his “ Lettres sur Inde.” (Paris: Alphonse 
Lemerre, 27, Passage Choiseul.) We frankly admit that we 
never read an English work on India which gave us quite 
the same literary treat as these fragmentary epistles of the 
French professor from Peshawur and elsewhere, and we say 
this with a keen perception that one of his most flowery and 
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attractive metaphors is borrowed without acknowledgment 
from Sir Lepel Griffin, and that his account of the Ameer’s 
life is taken, also without reference, from an article in 7he 
Times three years ago. With so sfzrituel a writer as Pro- 
fessor Darmesteter such trivial blemishes must count for 
little ; nor should we expect strict accuracy of fact. There 
is nothing surprising in his confounding the exact relation- 
ship of the princes of Afghanistan, ¢.g., when he calls 
Mahmoud the uncle instead of the brother of Shah Shuja. 
The merit of Professor Darmesteter’s work is that he gives 
from an intelligible standpoint a graphic and comprehensive 
description of English rule in India, its benefits and draw- 
backs, its security and perils ; and whether we accept it as 
accurate or not, we cannot help admitting that it is plausibly 
told, and conveyed in language far removed from the average 
Anglo-Indian composition, The cursory reader will pro- 
nounce Professor Darmesteter a eulogist of the English 
system and of our achievements, but between the lines may 
be detected the championing of more than one doubtful 
theory and the adoption of several inaccurate assertions. We 
are pronounced to be entirely wanting in sympathy, at the 
same time that we are told that Russia represents “the 
unknown.” Professor Darmesteter will scarcely believe us 
serious if we say that we know Russia very well, and that 
Alma taught us and Russians also the limitations of the 
Czar’s best troops. The learned professor has also caught 
hold of the theory suggested by an English writer, that if 
Dupleix had been supported by his own Government, 
France and not England would have been the lord of 
Hindostan ; and we are prompted to ask the question, Does 
the author or any one else suppose that any foreign nation 
could have held India without such an undisputed command 
of the sea as we have possessed for a hundred years? We 
prefer to insist on the merits of the volume instead of 
dwelling on its shortcomings. We cordially recommend its 
perusal to all Anglo-Indians as a most charmingly written 
book, and as one likely to give us a new insight into the 
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people and country, even where we most disagree with the 
writer and think that he has formed his conclusions on 
insufficient or misleading data. 





Broadfoot of Fellalabad. 


No more valuable book has ever been published on the 
first Afghan war than this biography of one of its foremost 
heroes. [“ The Career of Major George Broadfoot, C.B., 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab,” compiled by Major W. 
Broaproot, R.E. (London: John Murray).| It throws a 
flood of light on the secret history of the Cabul disaster, of 
the gallant defence of Jellalabad, and of the subsequent 
operations under Pollock and Nott. More than one 
reputation suffers, although Major Broadfoot’s comments 
are evidently prompted by zeal for the public interest and 
not by personal bias ; but historical truth is much the gainer 
by the engineer officer's open and unqualifying criticism. 
The claim of Major Broadfoot to be regarded as the man 
who really saved Jellalabad, and prevented that “ illustrious 
garrison” from coming to ignominious terms with a per- 
fidious enemy whom only an unworthy panic had rendered 
formidable, although never seriously disputed, is established 
on the clearest and quite unimpeachable grounds by the full 
account given in this volume of the Councils of War held at 
Jellalabad. The part which Broadfoot took in them, at 
first single-handed against the whole of the other members, 
and throughout with only the staunch support of Captains 
Oldfield and Havelock (the latter not having a vote), amply 
justifies the conviction expressed by Havelock to one of 
the Cabul captives—none other than Eldred Pottinger, the 
defender of Herat—that if Broadfoot had been at Cabul 
he would have saved it. The defence of Jellalabad was, 
however, only one of the services rendered by Broadfoot 
during the war. Both during the retirement to that place 
and the subsequent advance of Pollock’s avenging army to 
Cabul, he and the wild sappers whom he had raised and 
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disciplined were always at the point of greatest danger, 
whether defending the rear or leading the attack. It is 
strange to find how often his name was omitted from 
despatches, and that sometimes the credit due to his corps 
was awarded to others. His merit, however, was too 
conspicuous to be concealed, and Lord Ellenborough 
deserves praise for having marked out the ablest officer 
produced by the first Afghan war for special favour and 
reward. Of his subsequent services in Tenasserim and 
on the North-West Frontier a full and interesting account 
is given in this work, but our limited space leaves us no 
opportunity of referring to them. Too soon for the interests 
of his country, and for the full consummation of his own 
fame, Major Broadfoot met a soldier's death on the field of 
Firozeshah, the second battle of the first Sikh war. The 
biography which Major William Broadfoot has compiled, 
and which is composed of such interesting materials, will 
stand as a permanent monument to the work and valour of 
Broadfoot of Jellalabad, whose most famous contemporaries 
considered him the ‘foremost man in India.” 





Sir Charles Macgregor. 


Amonc Anglo-Indian soldiers of the present day, none had 
gained a higher reputation than Sir Charles Macgregor, and 
his death last year cut short a career which seemed destined 
to become one of increased fame to himself and service to his 
country. Lady Macgregor has completed a very full and 
interesting account of the varied career of her late husband 
in these two volumes [“ The Life and Opinions of Major- 
General Sir Charles Metcalfe Macgregor, K.C.B.” (W. 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London.) |, and they 
should be read by every Englishman who has the least 
desire to know the facts connected with most of our im- 
portant wars and expeditions during the last thirty years. 
Sir Charles Macgregor’s war services read as follows— 
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the Indian Mutiny, the China war, the Bhutan campaign, 
the Abyssinian expedition, the second Afghan war, and the 
Mari expedition. To these services in the field must be 
added the not less material services he rendered his country 
by exploring tours in Persia, Beloochistan, and Afghanistan, 
the results of which are embodied in several interesting and 
valuable books of travel, and in confidential Reports which 
found their most forcible expression in his celebrated 
“ Defence of India.” Sir Charles Macgregor was one of 
the ablest and most energetic of the advocates of an ad- 
vanced policy in Afghanistan. His policy v7s-d-vzs with 
Russia would have been the bold and, as we hold, the wise 
one of anticipating danger at Merv instead of waiting for 
it at even Candahar. As far back as 1863, when quite 
young, although experienced in war, he wrote, ‘“‘ Depend 
upon it, some day will see a British army at Herat.” The 
prophecy formed a key-note to his subsequent opinions ; 
and although it has not been fulfilled, the time may still 
come when his prescience will be justified. We cordially 
recommend these volumes as a faithful and graphic 
memorial of an English officer who served his country and 
sovereign for thirty years in India and the East, and who 
left an immense mass of information and advice to enable 
his countrymen to deal with the great and ever approaching 
danger which can alone shake their supremacy in Southern 


Asia. 


A French Traveller wn Central Asia. 


M. Boyvator’s account of his adventurous and laborious 
journey across the Pamir, from Central Asia into India, has 
strong claims upon the attention of the English, and par- 
ticularly the Anglo-Indian, reading public. [‘* Du Caucase 
aux Indes a travers le Pamir, ouvrage orné de 250 dessins 
et croquis per Albert Pepin avec une carte itineraire du 
voyage.” (Paris: Librairie Plon).] The interest of the 


work as containing a fresh description of Russian Central 
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Asia is well sustained throughout, but its exceptional merit 
commences with the decision to reach India by the way of 
the Pamir. The French travellers, who had originally 
contemplated making a promenade through Afghanistan, 
were politely escorted back to Bokharan territory by the 
Afghan authorities after they had reached the southern side 
of the Oxus ; and as they could not overcome the opposition 
of the Ameer, they hoped to fare better in their struggle 
with the natural obstacles of the thinly populated region 
between Ferghana and Cashmere. They were mainly 
induced to make this attempt by the encouragement of 
General Karalkoff, who addressed to them the following 
very significant remarks: “ Why not;attempt to reach 
India by Kashgar, or even by the Pamir? No attempt 
has been made to explore the latter in winter; the enter- 
prise is considered impossible, but who knows? It might 
perhaps be attempted.” From those lines to the end of 
the volume, M. Bonvalot’s narrative deserves and should 
receive the most careful consideration at the hands of every 
responsible official in India, for it gives the best, and for 
the greater part of the route the only, account of a journey 
from Margilan to Gilgit vz¢@ Taldik, Kizil Yart, the 
mountain lakes Kara and Rang Kuls, Sarhad and the 
Baroghil pass. The passage of the Alai plateau is described 
in detail, and with much graphic power—in March there 
was nothing but snow in which men sank to their waists, 
making the guides call out davaméar, “ it is everywhere.” 
M. Pepin’s sketches and photographs give additional point 
to his companion’s written description, and we can well 
imagine that most readers will rise from this book with the 
conviction that to talk of a Russian army crossing the 
Pamir is an absurdity. We will only suggest, as a necessary 
qualification, that for this response to be accepted as 
literally true and applicable the attempted passage must be 
made by M. Bonvalot’s route, and in the month of March. 
Arrived south of the Hindoo Koosh, the French travellers 
were detained in Chitral by order of the chief Amin ul Mulk, 
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and only released after a detention of six weeks on the 
intervention of the Government of India. They have 
amply repaid that slight service, which moreover they 
so fully acknowledge, by this interesting narrative of their 
adventurous and remarkable journey across the Pamir. 
Both for its literary merits and for the subject with which 
it deals, it must long hold a prominent place among 
standard works on Central Asia. 

We have also to acknowledge an extremely handsome 
English edition of this valuable work, in two volumes, from 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, of Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. The translation is made by Mr. C. B. Pitman, 
and seems to be everything that could be desired, while 
the English book possesses at least one distinct advantage 
over the French in the superiority of its binding. 


The Persian Book of Love. 


Sir Epwin Arnotp has added another attractive and 
melodious volume to his many previous contributions to 
Indian song. “With Sadi in the Garden” (Triibner 
and Co.) is a worthy companion to “ Pearls of the Faith” 
and “ Lotus and Jewel.” It tells the story of love from the 
third chapter of the Bostan of the Persian poet Sadi. As 
the poem is embodied in a dialogue held in the garden of 
the Taj Mahal at Agra, Sir Edwin appropriately commences 
with an elaborate description of that famous monument, 
perhaps the most famous, and certainly the most beautiful, 
memorial erected as a tribute of Love in any land. The 
dialogue is sustained by four characters—an English sahib, 
who can only be the accomplished writer himself, a mirza, 
and two singing girls named Gulbadan and Dilazar ; and 
although the translation of Sadi’s verses forms a connecting 
link and text throughout the volume, the bulk of the work 
consists of original appropriate and picturesque poetry 
composed by Sir Edwin himself. Some of the songs he 
puts into the mouths of the singing girls, such as the rain- 
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drop which became a pearl of great price and “the song 
without a sound,” areas prettily conceived and expressed as 
anything to be found in modern literature, while the incident 
of Lakshmi serves to show how closely love is connected 
with tragedy in all climes. Sir Edwin Arnold has written 
a volume which should be read, and which is certainly 
above criticism. 





A College History of India. 


y 


Mr. Tatzoys WHEELER’s “College History of India’ 
(Macmillan and Co.) is an abbreviation of his well-known 
“Short History of India,” and it is intended mainly for 
students and junior scholars. It seems to us that Mr. 
Wheeler has hit off very accurately the leading features of 
Indian history both Asiatic and European—to adopt the 
very definite distinction of his title-page—and that the 
general reader will have no difficulty in following the main 
thread of the political fortunes of the peninsula, whether 
under its Hindoo, Mahomedan, or English masters. The 
arrangement throughout is excellent, whether regard be 
paid to the ethnological or the geographical divisions of 
the country, or to its administrative changes and condition. 
Mr. Wheeler has spared no pains to make the contents of 
his volume accessible to even the cursory student, and for 
purposes of reference it is both handy and convenient. We 
have detected no clerical errors, and altogether we can 
recommend this College History as one of the most useful 
text books that have yet issued from the English press. 


The Mongols. 


Mr. H. H. Howorru has extended his elaborate and 
exhaustive history of ‘The Mongols” (Longmans and Co.), 
so as to embrace the deeds of Khulagu Khan and his 
descendants in Persia, and he has in this way contributed a 
really interesting, if in form somewhat repellent, volume 
to the few standard works on Asiatic history. The 
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Mongols of Persia played a less important part in the 
formation of Asiatic history than any other branch of the 
family of Genghis Khan ; yet Mr. Howorth has been able 
to fill nearly 800 pages about them. This is a creditable 
testimonial to his industry and powers of research. Whether 
he will obtain the reward he has laboured so hard to deserve 
is another matter, and yet if we calmly consider the work 
achieved by the Mongols in Eastern, Central, and Western 
Asia, as well as in India, we cannot resist the conclusion 
that they are almost as much deserving of an elaborate 
history as the Romans, Greeks, and Chinese. It would be 
impossible for us within our limited space to follow in any 
detail the contents of the present volume. We can only 
say that it is in all essential points a worthy continuation of 
the earlier volumes which gave Mr. Howorth among us 
the position held by D’Ohsson and De Guignes abroad. 





Persia. 


WE cannot compliment Mr. Benjamin on his book, nor can 
we say that his account of Persia is a worthy addition to the 
admirable volumes that have so far made up the series 
known as “ The Story of the Nations.” [* Persia.” By 
S. G. Breyjamrn, late United States Minister to Persia. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)] It seems to us that Mr. Benjamin's 
work does not harmonize at all with the intended scope of 
that series. The title of the work is certainly a misnomer, 
for the history of Persia during the last twelve hundred 
years is disposed of in ten pages. Nor is there the least 
attempt to deal with the very interesting problem of the 
present condition and near prospects of the Shah’s kingdom. 
Mr. Benjamin’s narrative is, in fact, an essay of some 
length on the early history of Persia from the period of 
tradition, to which Mr. Benjamin courageously renders his 
tribute of credence, to the battle of Nehavend in 641. 
Neither in style nor in information is there much to attract 
the English reader, who can find both in the pages of 
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Malcolm, Rawlinson, and other writers on the Persian 
Empire, past and present. 


Rig Veda Sanhita. 





Mr. WexsstTer has brought out the sixth volume of Mr. 
H. H. Wilson’s translation of the ancient Hindu hymns 
classified under the comprehensive and well-known name of 
the Rig Veda (published by Triibner and Co.). Professor 
Wilson’s work involved at the time that he made his trans- 
lation an amount of labour which established his claims to 
the gratitude of all scientific inquirers into the early religion 
and language of the Aryan races. Mr. Webster makes 
full acknowledgment to subsequent workers in the same 
field like the German scholars Ludwig and Grassmann, but 
the translation of the Rig Veda remains substantially as 
it left the hands of the English professor. 





African Exploration. 


Unper the title of “The Unknown Horn of Africa” 
(George Philip and Son, 32, Fleet Street), Mr. F. L. 
James, well known by his work on “ The Wild Tribes of 
the Soudan,” gives an interesting account of African Ex- 
ploration from Berbera to the Leopard River. The work 
is in other words a detailed description of Somaliland, in 
which the Government of India has practical interests both 
on account of its port of Berbera, and because it may one 
day provide the best and most available route to the Upper 
Nile region. Readers of the previous work of Mr. James 
will not need to be told that there is sure to be a spice of 
adventure and startling incident in his pages. The principal 
encounter with a tribe which demanded blackmail was a 
bloodless one, as the warriors fled incontinently at the con- 
tinued volleys fired in the air from the sporting and other 
guns of the expedition. Mr. James has given a graphic 
account of his journey from Berbera to Mogadoxo, and the 
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numerous illustrations serve to give enhanced interest to 
what is really a valuable book of African travel. 





Kaye and Malleson’s History. 


Messrs. ALLEN & Co. have issued the first two volumes 
of a new cabinet, or, as the editor calls it, consolidated 
edition of the standard “ History of the Indian Mutiny,” 
by the late Sir Joun Kaye and Colonel Matteson. Colonel 
Malleson edits the present edition, which so far as Sir John 
Kaye’s first two volumes is left intact, but which in the last 
three volumes by the editor are to be revised in a manner 
that he says will prove that “the severest critic of a work 
may be its author.” The sixth volume will be Mr. Pincott’s 
carefully prepared index of subjects. Of the present edition 
as a whole, we may say that it is likely to gain a fresh 
circle of readers for what is really a great monument of 


historical research and description. 





The Indian Mutiny. 


Amonc the works relating to the great struggle of the 
Indian Mutiny, Mr. T. R. E. Holmes’s History is entitled 
to an honourable place. The new revised library edition 
just brought out by the well-known Indian publishing house 
of W. H. Allen and Co. will therefore be welcomed by 
those who desire to have on their bookshelves a con- 
venient and generally trustworthy text-book about one of 
the most important and exciting periods of Indian history. 
In noticing the appearance of this new edition, it is not 
necessary for us to analyze the merits of Mr. Holmes’s 
work, which has fairly gained its place among standard 
Anglo-Indian books. We need only say that with the 
exception of the larger history of Kaye and Malleson the 
reader cannot do better than consult Mr. Holmes for the 
tragic events of 1857. 
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Typical Races of Mankind. 


Tue twelve plates and accompanying letterpress which 
compose this volume are an English rendering, under the 
direction of Messrs. George Philip and Son, of 32, Fleet- 
street, London, of a well-known German work depicting 
the typical races of mankind. Four Asiatic races, the 
Arab, the Chinese, the Indian and the Japanese, are in- 
cluded, and both the illustrations and the descriptions aim 
at the double object of instructing and popularizing the 
subject with the youthful reader. We gladly bear testimony 
to the fact that the different chapters are written with a due 
appreciation of the relative importance of the branches of 
the subject treated, and with shrewd discrimination of the 
salient characteristics of the races and nationalities de- 
scribed. 





Lives of Indian Officers. 


Messrs. ALLEN AND Co., of 13, Waterloo Place, S.W., have 
published a new edition of the late Sir John Kaye's 
“Lives of Indian Officers.” The chief lives in the first 
volume are those of Lord Cornwallis, Sir John Malcolm, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, and Charles Metcalfe. They 
are standard biographies, and the new edition will be 
welcome. We may express the wish that Messrs. Allen 
will provide an index with Vol. II.: the first volume does 
not contain even a list of contents. 





Distinguished Anglo-Indians. 


ENCOURAGED by the reception of his first volume, Colonel 
Laurie has published a second series of “ Sketches of Dis- 
tinguished Anglo-Indians” (W. H. Allen and Co.). These 
vary both in regard to the distinction of the individuals 
treated, and to the merit of the sketches themselves. There 
is no necessity to apply too keen a criticism to a work of 


this description. Colonel Laurie has compiled it with 
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evidently the very best intentions, and it will certainly serve 
many useful purposes as a book of reference. 


The Anglo-Indian Codes. 
WE need not do more than notice the fact of the publication 
of the second and concluding volume of Mr. Whitley 
Stokes’s admirable work on the Anglo-Indian Codes. 
(“The Anglo-Indian Codes,” edited by WurrLey SToKEs, 
D.C.L. Vol. II., “ Adjective Law.” (Oxford and London: 
The Clarendon Press).] It formed the subject of an ex- 
cellent article contributed by Mr. John D, Mayne to this 
Review in October, 1887. 

Official Tours n Madras. 
WE have received from India the account of the seventh 
tour of Lord Connemara, the Governor of Madras, through 
Malabar, South Canara, Goa, “Bellary, Cuddapah, North 
Arcot, and Nellore. Part of this tour was in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, and one of the chief places of interest 
visited was the Portuguese settlement at Goa. The nar- 
rative under notice is written not by Lord Connemara, but 
by his secretary, Mr. J. D. Rees. 





Minor Notzces. 
WE have only space to acknowledge the receipt of a new 
edition of Colonel Ma.verson’s excellent and stirringly 
written “ Decisive Battles of India,” and a popular edition 
of Mr. C. Marvin’s “ Region of the Eternal Fire ”—both 
published by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., of Waterloo 
Place. 





** Authors are responsible for the spelling of Asiatic names. 
Ep. A. Q. i. 














